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CHAPTER XV. 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN, THE LAST ROYAL GOVERNOR, 1762-76. 


The New Appointee—By one of the ironies of history New Jersey 
was led into independence and revolution during and despite the administra- 
tion of one of the native born Governors, the son of no less distinguished a 
patriot than Benjamin Franklin. But a still more bitter irony was that as a 
colony which had few of the grievances which nominally led to the revolu- 
tion New Jersey suffered as the seat of the war and internecine strife more 
than any other colony with the sole exception of Virginia. The consequence 
was that although New Jersey produced many noted patriots, she was also the 
home of a very large loyalist faction. 

It is the task of this chapter to narrate the drift of this colony into the 
Revolutionary War. This will include a discussion of the grievances under 
which New Jersey labored, and also some account of the action she took in 
company with colonies whose complaints she did not share, but with whom 
she cooperated in seeking remedial measures. The actual steps in the over- 
throw of royal authority and the establishment of the new government as a 
temporary device will be dealt with later. 

The last royal Governor of New Jersey was William Franklin. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1731, an illegitimate but acknowledged son of Benja- 
nin Franklin. Receiving a good education he displayed as might be expected 
a taste for books and learning, but during the early phases of the last French 
war he was drawn into military pursuits, serving on the northern frontier and 
rising to the rank of captain. When Benjamin Franklin went to London as 
agent of some of the colonies, the son accompanied him and was thus able to 
travel fairly extensively on the Continent. He studied law at the Middle 
Temple and was called to the English Bar in 1758. In 1762, when the elder 
Franklin received the honorary LL. D. at Oxford University, William was 
thought well enough suited for the honorary M. A. 

By this time the Franklins had made many friends in England among 
those high in authority. Accordingly when Hardy was recalled in disgrace 
from New Jersey because he had issued commissions to the Supreme Court 
judges during good behavior as desired by the Assembly, instead of during 
royal pleasure as required by his Instructions, William Franklin was named 
as his successor by Lord Bute without any solicitation by either father or son. 

Needless to say the post of Governor of New Jersey was always the sub- 
ject of considerable negotiation and intrigue on the part of the proprietors 
of the colony. By the very nature of the economic and governmental system 
the value of the province to its owners was largely dependent upon the good 
relations maintained between themselves and the Governor. If the Governor 
were hostile he could put legal obstacles in their path at nearly every step, 
while if he were favorable the codperation and continuation of administrators 
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and owners was almost invincible. The proprietors were therefore quite taken 
by surprise when the sudden removal of Hardy, made without inquiry or 
hearing of the Governor’s side, was followed by the new appointment with- 
out warning. 

The attitude of the landed gentry of America is displayed by a letter from 
John Penn, son of the founder of Pennsylvania, to William Alexander, son 
of the late member of the New Jersey Council, James Alexander, and who 
was now in England seeking to have his rights to the Earldom of Stirling 
acknowledged. Penn wrote, “the whole of this business has been transacted 
in so prompt a manner that not a tittle of it escaped until it was seen in the 
public papers; so that there was no opportunity of counteracting, or indeed, 
doing one single thing that might put a stop to this shameful affair. I make 
no doubt but the people of New Jersey will make some remonstrance upon 
this indignity put upon them. You are full as well acquainted with the char- 
acter and principles of this reason. as myself, and are able to judge of the 
impropriety of such an appointment. . . . If any gentleman had been 
appointed it would be a different case—but I cannot look upon the person in 
question in that light by any means.”! It will be seen, of course, from the 
above that the objections to William Franklin were not based upon his char- 
acter and principles, but upon two other considerations, namely the humble 
origin of Benjamin Franklin and the illegitimacy of William Franklin. 

That these feelings had little if any effect in America upon the people in 
general is to be observed from his popular success. One of the first and 
most distinguished New Jersey historians records that in all Franklin’s public 
relations there is “a commendable prudence in his intercourse with the rep- 
resentatives of the people and with the people themselves,” and a more recent 
writer has characterized the administration in the following words: “The 
arrival of William Franklin early in 1763 marked the beginning of a very 
successful and harmonious administration, to continue for thirteen years, but 
destined to witness the end of royal dominion in the Province.” This does 
not mean, of course, that the position of the Governor in the colony was satis- 
factory, but simply that the relations with the people were not detrimentally 
affected either by Franklin’s personality or conduct. He was in fact person- 
ally popular, but as Governor he was the object of increasing suspicion and 
distrust on the part of popular leaders. 

The embarrassing position in which the Governor began to find himself 
was largely the product of the increasing control that the home authorities 
were exercising. The policy of neglect of the colonies was now being given 
up by the Mother Country. The war with France for America had not only 
directed attention to the importance of North America and its resources and 
extent, but had also brought to America many officials, chiefly military, who 
bore away recollections of the slow-moving colonial legislatures with their 
jealousies and pettinesses and who recalled the mitigating factors of religious 
origin, self-reliance and frontier equality only to condemn them. The result 





1Duer: Life of Stirling, p. 70. 
2 New Jersey Archives, XIV, Pref. by William Nelson, p. 5. 
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was a general expectation that the bonds of empire would be more tightly 
drawn, an anticipation which aroused in most colonists hostility and resent- 
ment, and in most of the official class satisfaction and relief. To the colonial 
closer imperial unity meant more meddling by the Parliament and the exten- 
sion of control from the old regulation of inter-colonial and foreign trade to 
internal affairs. Specifically it might involve the loss of the provincial assem- 
bly’s control over the administration. To the official class and to the imperi- 
ally-minded increased British centralization would mean greater efficiency of 
action and less opportunity for politicians with narrow provincial vision to 
hinder world policy. More definitely in the minds of officials it meant inde- 
pendence of the factious assemblies if not—as was usually believed—increased 
pay, with at least greater regularity and greater certainty of receiving their 
salaries. 

The removal of Governor Hardy for not adhering strictly to his Instruc- 
tions was but one symptom of the new order of things. Franklin in his first 
letter to the English authorities displays the situation as it appeared to the 
typical official mind. “I scarcely think it possible to prevail on them, agree- 
able to my Instructions to make the salaries permanent. It seems to be a 
principle riveted in the minds of all the Assemblies on this Continent, that 
none of the publick officers ought to have any settled Salaries, but depend upon 
such Allowances as may from time to time be agreed upon by the Legisla- 
ture.”? Annual salaries Franklin finds have always been “customary here, 
and is the same in most if not all of the other Provinces on this Continent.’’ 
All this he hopes will be cured when the imperial re-organization takes place 
“when the Affairs of the Colonies come under the Consideration of the Kings’ 
Ministers which probably will not be long as peace is now settled.” 

Within the limits of the above—and of course any alteration of these 
relations would create trouble and additional friction—the relation of Gover- 
nor and assembly was harmonious. The Twentieth Assembly, summoned in 
March, 1761, was continued by Franklin, meeting him on May 26, 1763. The 
Governor announced the birth of a royal son and heir, and spoke of the great 
victories of British arms throughout the world, which left England increased 
territories and advantages, and particularly in America no longer only a coast, 
“but a country of immense extent.”® And he expressed the hope that the leg- 
islature would continue. To this the house through Speaker Robert Ogden 
replied by regretting the removal of the “distinterested candid and benevolent” 
Hardy, and likewise hope for the “continuation of every Domestick and pub- 
lick Happiness” under Franklin.® 

Some useful legislation was passed, but the expectation of harmony was 
not realized. New hostilities on the part of the Indians in the summer of 
1763, Pontiac’s Rising, let loose once more the horrors of Indian warfare 
upon the frontier settlements. The uprising, stirred it was said by French 
agents and the rumors of land development which would lead to exclusion of 


3 New Jersey Archives, IX, p. 384, May 10, 1763. 
4 Ibid., p. 380. 

5 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 344. 

6 Ibid., p. 355. 
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the natives, was so widespread and accompanied by such atrocities that each 
colony exposed to their attack had to take measures for defence. But it was 
just at this point that the old difficulties of provincial jealousy and limited 
outlook entered. At first the raiders did not come near New Jersey, but by 
December refugees were beginning to cross the Delaware for protection. 
Each colony, however, began by asking what its neighbors had done, not wish- 
ing to do more than its share for the common good. Accordingly no pro- 
vision was made in New Jersey until the session of February, 1764. At that 
session the Governor addressed the houses on the situation. General Gage 
had requested 1,600 men from New York and 600 from New Jersey. The 
New England colonies had refused their quotas, New York provided half, 
Pennsylvania the whole quota, and New Jersey followed New York by rais- 
ing 300 men, half her quota (March 6, 1764). | 

The method of making the appropriation appeared to Franklin “of so 
uncertain a nature, and so inadequate to the purposes” that he refused it and 
prorogued the session to give them a chance to think it over. The postpone- 
ment was of no effect in getting any change and the Council advised his accep- 
tance because, “the Assembly of this Colony had constantly offered their sup- 
ply bills similar to this, and it had not been in the power of any of the Govy- 
ernors his Excellency’s predecessors since the Commencement of the late war 
to obtain supply in any other manner.’® Moreover his objections at a later 
date that the “commissioners appointed therein to carry those acts into execu- 
tion are made accountable to the House of Assembly” contrary to his Instruc- 
tions were met by the Council advising that it was customary and that there 
was nothing to do but accept it.® 

It was not until May 22, 1765, that Governor Franklin could report peace 
with the Indians upon the most humiliating terms for the latter—they being 
“not only compelled to deliver up all the Prisoners, but even their own chil- 
dren born of white women,” and to give hostages.!° 


The Stamp Act Agitation—The first step taken by the British gov- 
ernment in the attempt to change the organization of the empire was the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act. The problem of equally distributing the cost of gov- 
ernment and defence of the British Empire among its constituent parts had 
not—nor has it yet—been solved. During the war the participation in mili- 
tary effort on the part of the individual colonies had been entirely voluntary. 
Attempts at union for the purpose of securing closer codperation and greater 
uniformity of effort had always failed. There was therefore the greatest 
discrepancy between the expenditures of life, money and equipment in the 
colonies and mother country and the benefits received by them. Voluntary 
agreement, however bad, had been relied upon during the war because the aid 
was needed and Britain could not waste the energy required to compel assist- 
ance. Now that the danger was over there was opportunity for thoughts of 





7 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 360. 
8 Ibid., p. 377. 
9 Tbid., p. 380. 
10 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 284. 
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coercion to spring up in the minds of those desirous of uniformity. Not only 
were the British merchants clamoring for more careful restrictions upon the 
inter-colonial and foreign trade, but the British government had also deter- 
mined upon the maintenance of an army of occupation in America. The main- 
tenance of these troops became a constant source of irritation and annoyance 
to the colonials. In 1763 George Grenville resolved upon the Stamp Duty. 
In 1764 the act imposing the tax was passed, and a circular letter was 
addressed to the governors asking for a list of the public documents and trans- 
actions to which the act might apply. This list as regards New Jersey was 
supplied by Franklin on October 28, 1764.1 

The Stamp Duty was of course nothing less than “internal taxation.” 
‘The taxation of the colonists in domestic business by an outside authority 
without their consent came at a time when they were very conscious of their 
war service, and consequently touched them in a tender spot. “If the study of 
provincial New Jersey has displayed one predominant feature,” writes one of 
the most thorough students of the period,’ “it is the insistence of the people 
through their representatives in the General Assembly to exercise a command- 
ing influence in their own affairs; in other words to rule and guard what they 
believe to be their rights and privileges as Englishmen.” Among these the 
chief undoubtedly was the right of self-taxation. The Concessions as far 
back as 1664 had a provision “for the better security of the Properties of all 
Inhabitants” that the General Assembly should be the only source of taxation. 
This had been fought out in 1680 against Andros, and from time to time the 
issue raised in the royal period had been imbedded in the popular mind only 
the more firmly. 

On May 30, 1765, William Coxe, of the old West Jersey proprietary fam- 
ily of that name, accepted appointment as distributor of stamps. Immediately 
this was known his ostracism commenced. He was refused the rental of 
a house in New York unless he would insure it against damage and destruc- 
tion in public tumult. He was burned all over the State in effigy by local 
patriots. Within three months of accepting the office and before actually 
exercising it he found it advisable to resign, September 3, 1765. 

In the meantime the Assembly had received the circular letter from the 
Speaker of the General Court of Massachusetts advocating united action 
against the law. The Assembly, however, in its last days replied through 
Speaker Robert Ogden “unanimously against uniting on this present occa- 
sion.” They had so little trade that it was a matter of indifference to them, 
yet they felt that if the other colonies desired to unite they should do so, and 
wished “them every success they can legally and reasonably desire.”’18 

But when the members had gone home they found their constituents 
quite out of harmony with their passive attitude; many of them began to 
regret the unfavorable reply, and some went so far as to ask Ogden to sum- 
mon a special meeting of the house. In consequence the majority (about 





11 New Jersey Archives, 1X, p. 478. 
12 Fisher: New Jersey as a Royal Province, p. 408. 
13 New Jersey Archives, IX, p. 406. 
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twelve, said Franklin)!4 met unofficially at Perth Amboy to reconsider the 
matter. This meeting is significant as the first of the unauthorized confer- 
ences in New Jersey, and may be regarded, says one close student of the 
period!® as “marking the first definite step in the overthrow of royal govern- 
ment in the province.” Three delegates, Robert Ogden, Hendrick Fisher 
and Joseph Borden—were chosen to represent New Jersey at the Stamp Act 
Congress to meet in New York in October, 1765. 

Ogden, together with Ruggles of Massachusetts, would not sign the 
Address of the Stamp Act Congress to the Crown, believing that the action 
should be taken by the individual colonies. Popular indignation pictured him 
as favoring the act and he was in consequence burnt in effigy in every town in 
East Jersey. The result was that he felt it necessary to resign his seat, after 
asking Franklin to summon the Assembly. A new speaker was elected, Cort- 
landt Skinner, and among its other activities the Assembly approved the 
address of the Congress and passed unanimously eleven similar resolu- 
tions. One hundred pounds was sent to the London agent for use in securing 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

The Governor was now ina very unhappy position. Desiring to enforce 
the Stamp Act he was confronted by the refusal of the distributor to act his 
part. Popular agitation was so great that he asked his council about the ad- 
visability of appointing another distributor. He was advised that no one 
could accept the post with any degree of security, for as William Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling, put it, “the appointment of one . . . . would only be raising 
up an object to the resentment of an enraged, and as they think, an injured 
People.”16 Nor did they approve of his calling upon General Gage for mili- 
tary protection, as Governor Franklin had been advised to do by Conway, 
Under-Secretary of State. The latter had in fact urged the use of troops, for 
the king “cannot permitt his own dignity and the authority of the British 
Legislature to be trampled on by force and violence, and in avowed Contempt 
of all order and duty and Decorum.”!” But as the council knew and plainly 
stated, with such action “a civil war would ensue.”?® 

There was indeed no chance of the stamps being used. The very class 
who would be the greatest purchasers, the lawyers, had already resolved not to 
use them. When the supreme court sessions were opening at Perth Amboy in 
September, Chief Justice Smyth had sought the opinion of the lawyers in at- 
tendance, but was unable to secure any other response than that they would 
“rather suffer their private interests to give way to the public good, protesting 
all riotous proceedings.’’!® This answer was as unsatisfactory to the more active 
Sons of Liberty as to the loyal chief justice. Accordingly the lawyers appear- 
ing later at New Brunswick, in February, 1766, were met by several hundred 
of the patriots and on the thirteenth of the month confronted with the demand 


14 New Jersey Archives, IX, p. 524. 

15 Fisher: op. cit., p. 411. 

16 New Jersey Archives, VXII, p. 438. 
17 New Jersey Archives, IX, p. 503. 

18 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 445. 
19 New Jersey Archives, 1X, p. 506. 
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that they resume their business without the requisite stamps. This was far 
too extreme an action for most of the legal fraternity, and they compromised 
by deferring this action until April 1. But by that time the Stamp Act had 
been repealed by Parliament, so that the matter went no further. 

The news of the repeal coming in the middle of May was the signal for 
celebrations and bonfires all through the country. June the fourth, the royal 
birthday, was the occasion of a great barbecue held by the Sons of Liberty. 
The Governor was greatly relieved and complimented New Jerseymen upon 
the fact “that no act of outrage or Violence, no hurt to person or property 
has been committed by the Inhabitants of this Province.”2° 

Addresses to the Crown were passed by both Council and Assembly ; no 
one appeared to perceive the danger implicit in the principle enunciated in the 
Declaratory Act. Indeed the Council appeared to approve, acknowledging in 
its address “the Wisdom, Justice, and Goodness of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that the Dignity and Authority ought ever to be supported, a Consti- 
tutional Dependence maintained, and a ready Obedience paid by all the Sub- 
jects of Your Majesty’s American Dominions.”?1 


Conflicts Over Barracks for British Troops—The self-righteous tone 
adopted by Parliament in the Declaratory Act indicated no intention of with- 
drawing the troops quartered in the colonies. Indeed the agitation resulting 
from the Stamp Act had led to further military movements. Moreover Par- 
liament found it necessary to prescribe the nature of the accommodations, 
furnishings and provisions to be furnished by the provinces in which the 
troops were stationed or through which they were passing. During the late 
war the Assembly of the province had appointed commissioners to erect bar- 
racks at Burlington, Trenton, Perth Amboy, New Brunswick, and Elizabeth- 
town for three hundred men.”? At the close of the war, in 1763, the furnish- 
ings were sold. 

The continuance of troops in America remained as a source of irritation 
and popular unrest. When instructed by the Governor that provision should 
be made for the royal forces, the Assembly determined to do so, but in its 
own way. An act of the thirteenth session, in June, 1766, appointed commis- 
sioners to supply the barracks required. The act was very objectionable to 
Franklin, because it made the commissioners responsible to the assembly for 
appointment and accounting, contrary to the Act of Parliament. The statute 
was therefore disallowed by the Crown. The colonial views were accurately 
reported by Franklin: “They looked upon Act of Parliament for quartering 
soldiers in America to be virtually as much an Act for laying taxes on the 
Inhabitants as the Stamp Act, and that it was more partial, as the Troops 
were kept in a few Colonies, whereby others were exempted from contrib- 
uting anything towards the Expence.’’* For this reason he recommended the 
payment of these expenses out of the parliamentary customs revenue col- 





20 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 449. 
21 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 450. 
22 Nevill’s Laws, II, p. 183, 1758. 

23 New Jersey Archives, IX, p. 577. 
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lected in America.24 In 1767 a further act was passed, still of the type 
repugnant to Parliamentary authority. Its disallowance soon followed and 
also a reprimand for Franklin for assenting to it. This he passed on to the 
Assembly in 1768, expounding to them their duty and obligation. The house 
replied that they would make such provisions for the troops “as are consistent 
with our duty to our Constituents, and our loyalty and zeal for his Majesty’s 
Service.”25 A new bill of the same tenor was amended by the Council so 
that the Governor might appoint the commissioners instead of the house doing 
so, but as the Assembly would accept no change they advised the Governor to 
accept it as it was, “considering the present exigency . . . . and having no 
hopes of that provisions being made at present in any other manner.”’?* Noth- 
ing that Franklin could do was able to shake the determination of the Assem- 
bly. He had offered, if they would follow the prescribed forms, to appoint 
the three men they had decided upon, and when this failed all he could do 
was to console himself that ‘‘no other colony conformed to the Act of Par-— 
liament any closer.”2? 

This breach between executive policy and legislative will is one of the 
oldest problems of representative government. Franklin saw as clearly then 
as we do today that the only two modes of control by the executive are first, 
by the threat of dissolution, in which case he knew he would lose what friends: 
he had in the Assembly, and secondly, patronage, but there was little of this. 
“The Governor of this Province has no other means of influencing them but 
by his Prudence and Management, for he has not a Post or Place in his Gift 
that is worth any of their Acceptance, they being chiefly Men of independent 
Fortunes and the Salaries of Offices here so very low.”?8 

But by this time the conflict over barracks was cast into the background 
by the revival of parliamentary taxation. 


The Townshend Duties—The declaration by Parliament of its 
supremacy and power to bind the American colonies, which accompanied the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, would have been perfectly innocuous and perhaps 
useful as a statement of juristic theory, had it been accompanied by the gen- 
eral recognition of the impolicy of attempting the exercise of that power. It 
may have been admitted that the Stamp Act was inexpedient, but the general 
principle of non-interference was certainly not accepted. Thus in 1767 we 
see Charles Townshend, apparently in utter disregard of the previous lesson, 
proposing to Parliament a series of taxes to be collected in America. In the 
most negligent and careless manner—as the result of a “dare” it is said—upon 
Pitt’s withdrawal from the ministry, Townshend set to work upon the very 
project which had already inflamed the colonists and brought them to a hyper- 
sensitive regard for their rights and privileges. Duties on glass, painters’ 
colors, paper, and tea were imposed ; a colonial board of customs established ; 





24 Ibid., p. 642. 

25 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 470. 
26 New Jersey Archives, XVII, p. 510. 
27 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 90. 

28 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 94. 
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and writs of assistance authorized to enable the better enforcement of the new 
levies. It was proposed to use the revenue derived in this manner to pay the 
officials in order to make them independent of the assemblies. 

The natural result of the new taxes was to set in motion a series of events 
similar to the Stamp Act agitation. The Massachusetts Speaker circularized 
the other provincial speakers on defence of their constitutional privileges, 
chief among which was that of the natural right of property, and enunciating 
the doctrine of no taxation without consent. Taxation by Parliament, in 
which they were unrepresented was denounced, and the justice of paying 
officials in any other manner than by vote of the assemblies was questioned. 

“This flagitious attempt to disturb the Publick Peace’ as the Earl of 
Hillsborough, Secretary of State, described it,2® was read in the Assembly in 
February, 1768. No reply to Massachusetts was made, but a petition to the 
Crown was drafted on May 6, 1768, unknown to the Governor. The Assem- 
bly declared therein that they had carried with them to America the “Rights 
and Liberty of Natural born Subjects within the Parent State,” and particu- 
larly the right of taxation “by themselves or their Representatives.”2° Three 
days later there arrived the call of the Virginia speaker to unite for the pro- 
tection of their liberties, specifically denying “the notion of a virtual represen- 
tation” in Parliament.*4 

In the course of time Governor Franklin received a very stern reprimand 
from Hillsborough for his negligence in allowing the action upon the Massa- 
chusetts letter. But he replied manfully that he had known nothing of it, that 
it was caused by the conduct of the home government, and that the declara- 
tory act had been “far from settling the minds of the Colonists as to the point 
of Right.’’°? “Men’s minds,” he went on, “are soured, a sullen discontent 
prevails and in my opinion, no Force on Earth is sufficient to make the assem- 
blies acknowledge by any act of theirs that the Parliament has a Right to 
impose Taxes on America.” No one could know their true sentiment better 
than Franklin, who while denying “any particular attachment to them” could 
report them accurately, “I am not one of those Governors, and I hope never 
shall be, who because they happen to differ in Sentiments, or fail in carrying 
a Point with an Assembly, think themselves justifiable in misrepresenting all 
their Actions.’ 

The result of agitation among British merchants and on the part of the 
colonial agents was that a second time the government had to reverse its 
policy. In 1770 parliament repealed the duties upon glass, paper, painters’ 
colors, etc., “as having been laid contrary to their true principles of com- 
merce”—not, it will be noticed, as contrary to the true principles of colonial 
government, but of commerce.** It will thus be easily understood why the 
duty on tea was retained, as being in accordance with the true commercial 
principles and for the benefit of the East India Company. 





29 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 14. 

30 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 18-19. 
31 [bid., p. 23. 

82 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 70. 
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Robbery of East Jersey Treasury—In general it may be said that 
during these months of anxiety the attention of most Jerseymen was directed 
to more local affairs and politics. The Governor was able to assuage the 
popular clamor and by October, 1769, could report the existence again of a 
harmonious Legislature. There had been, he indicates, a great change in the 
Assembly. Many of the old leaders had retired or died, and new men were 
coming forward uninfluenced by the older divisions. Much needed legislation 
was pressed. One act regulated the county court. Another proposed septen- 
nial assemblies, as was the rule in England. Representation in Assembly of 
the three new counties, Morris, Cumberland and Sussex was provided for, 
and brought the membership to a total of thirty. A demand for elected 
coroners was rejected by the Governor. Indeed the only untoward event was 
a little tiff between house and council. The former considered that the latter 
were not sufficiently respectful, in failing to rise when Assembly conferees 
entered according to old practice (December, 1769). 

There were two affairs which furnished the political problems of the 
day. One was the robbery of the East Jersey Treasury, which provided fuel 
for political campaigns till the eve of the Revolution. On the night of July 
21, 1768, the house of Stephen Skinner, treasurer of East Jersey, was broken 
into and the boxes and trunks containing the provincial funds rifled. Six or 
seven thousand pounds in paper money and several hundred in gold were 
stolen—amounting:to the entire public resources at that time. Varying inter- 
pretations of the facts were made. The robbery was never solved, but con- 
troversy arose over responsibility. 

The Governor backed Skinner as the victim of circumstances and not 
only would not prosecute him, but retained him. The Assembly and the 
public varied in their opinions from attributing culpable negligence to the 
treasurer, thus making him responsible for the sum, to the outright accusation 
that he had made away with the money himself. The first Assembly committee 
to investigate in 1770 took the former view, and sought to charge the loss to 
his negligence. However, two years later when there was a Legislature 
increasingly hostile to Franklin the popular leaders sought to institute the 
trial of the treasurer, September, 1772. The Governor was backed by the 
Council in his refusal to remove Skinner. A year later, the same controversy 
occurred again, the Governor again arguing that suit against Skinner could be 
brought without removing him. 

But at this point the Governor linked the robbery to a gang of counter- 
feiters. It appears that about the time of the robbery Samuel Ford, an 
Englishman with a small unworked farm in Morris County, began circulating 
false New Jersey money in New York. For some years with no apparent 
means of support he and a colleague, Joseph Richardson, throve. In 1769 
they seem to have gone to the international center of Eighteenth Century 
counterfeiting, Dublin, and returned with the most up-to-date equipment of 
engraving tools and type. These they set up on the farm surrounded by 
marshes and produced counterfeit bills better made than the original. The 
only other partner was a laborer, John King. 
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In 1773 New Jersey was deludged with bad money, due to the additional 
circulation of supplies brought in by New York and New England swindlers. 
The result was a careful vigilance on the part of the authorities and soon 
came the arrest of Ford. Ford escaped and with Richardson and King fled 
to the West, being last heard of on the Ohio. But in the investigation several 
other persons of position were implicated. A great stir was created in 
August, 1773, by the trial of five men, including a doctor and a justice of 
the peace. The conviction of all five followed confessions from each one of 
his share; only one was hanged, the others being reprieved. But before the 
condemned man, Reynolds, was hanged, he testified that he had overheard 
words dropped to the effect that Ford had robbed the treasury. To Governor 
Franklin and Skinner this appeared justification enough, and Skinner was 
content to resign in February, 1774. But the Assembly could not forget that 
£6,570-9-4d. had been lost, that the Reynolds evidence was unreliable and 
hearsay, and that men of prominence were connected with the counter- 
feiters. And they recalled that the broken glass of the window, through which 
the burglar was alleged to have entered, was on the outside of the house as 
if smashed from the inside. 

Accordingly, when Skinner resigned, the Assembly nominated John 
Smyth as treasurer and authorized him to commence an action against 
Skinner for money “Alleged to have been stolen.” Franklin appointed Skin- 
ner to the Council. So the matter was resting when the last Assembly was 
prorogued in December of 1776. Skinner, like most of the Councillors, was 
a tory, and soon withdrew to the British lines, finally settling in Nova Scotia. 


Riots Against the Lawyers—A much greater source of social discord 
had meanwhile arisen. Despite the harmony in the Legislature, the years 
1769-70 were characterized by riots in New Jersey, directed against the 
lawyers and the law courts. Unfortunately no one has yet made a careful 
and systematic investigation into the economic circumstances of pre-Revolu- 
tionary New Jersey. Accordingly historians, usually lawyers, or genealogists, 
have sought the causes of these riots in their own prejudices. One of them 
writes of these riots in Monmouth and Essex counties, “The large proportion 
of these malcontents were men who a few years later in the American Revo- 
lution abandoned the cause of their country and went over to the British.’35 
This is based upon the one case of Samuel Tucker who had vigorously 
attacked the lawyers, and who, despite being president of the convention of 
1776, finally joined the British cause. Indeed the very reverse is true. From 
contemporary evidence it appears that both the Newark and the Freehold 
riots were the action of the Sons of Liberty. 

There were, it seems, several causes of economic unrest. In Essex 
County the proprietors of East Jersey began to reassert their claims to the 
Horseneck tract. Their suits to eject the old Indian title claimants naturally 
promoted the long standing opposition to any courts which upheld the 





35 Applegate: Lawyers of Monmouth County, p. 61; cf. Field: Provincial Courts of 
New Jersey, pp. 162-68. 
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proprietary rights. The address of the Essex Grand Jury which indicted 
John and David Dodd and Lewis Crane as well as several long accounts of 
the troubles, pro and con, are preserved.*® The Indian title claimants con- 
sidered themselves tricked and deserted by their lawyers, David Ogden and 
Elias Boudinot. A riot took place in Newark, with the leaders imitating the 
New York Liberty Boys even to the banner “Liberty and Property,” but the 
prompt and vigorous action of the sheriff led to the arrest of the ring leaders 
and the suppression of the disorder. The next day, however, Ogden’s out- 
houses and barns were set afire. This was not the first time that the disputed 
ownership of large areas of land had caused disturbances in East Jersey. 

Another cause of popular unrest must be found in the increasing num- 
ber of unenfranchised workers. As population grew, the division of labor 
produced an ever enlarging group of propertiless residents. Many of these 
were recruited from the indenture servants whose terms had expired. Many 
were free immigrants who had a trade or craft but no capital, and were in 
the habit of working from house to house upon materials provided for them 
by their employers. There were also many tenants at will and occupiers, of 
small acreage and fluctuating fortune, who were unable to rise above the 
lowest rung in the social ladder. These groups were not “freeholders” and 
were thus not entitled to the rights of freeholders in the township. They had 
neither right of commons nor political influence at townsmeeting. In the few 
cities, the trading and commercial privileges were confined by the charters 
to the “freemen.” The towns and cities were close corporations in the hands 
of older established settlers. A general spirit of insurgence and revolt on the 
part of the submerged classes was then to be expected. In many places there 
were complaints of a laxity on the part of election officials. Accordingly in 
1766, an act of Assembly “explaining the Right of Voting at Townmeeting, 
and the Elections of Township Officers,” had emphatically declared that no 
person “shall have the privilege to give his Vote or Voice at any Townmeet- 
ing for Electing any . . . Officer or other Business (unless he be) a Free- 
holder, a Tenant for Years, or Householder and Resident in such Township 
and Precinct.” That the Assembly would pass such an Act is easily com- 
prehensible. The qualification for assemblymen was £500 proclamation 
money and that of electors £50. 

An equally important factor operating all over the province was the 
depression which had settled upon the land after the peace treaty of 1763. 
The artificial prosperity of the French-Indian wars had collapsed, bringing 
in its train the ruin of thousands. On all sides there is testimony of the 
great expenditures and higher standard of living which had come into vogue 
between 1755 and 1763. It was thus to be expected that when the stimulation 
of war was withdrawn the resultant depression fell very heavily upon those 
who had assumed debts in anticipation of continued prosperous conditions. 

As a result of the depression there were constant attempts on the part 
of the debtors to secure some mitigation of their creditors’ demands. At least 
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ten acts were passed between 1743 and 1770 to liberate debtors in gaol at 
the date of passage. In 1765 was passed an act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors which proved a great boon to the bankrupts. In accordance with its 
provisions there were over thirty advertisements between January 1, and May 
30, 1766, of debtors announcing their intention to take advantage of its 
terms. Accordingly, says Allinson, because of the “frauds practised under it 
_by dishonest People to avoid Payment of their just Debts,” the act was 
repealed in 1766.87 The relief of insolvent debtors (who were imprisoned for 
debt) also proceeded by private bill in the legislature. The following is char- 
acteristic notice of the day. “I, The subscriber having spent near sixty years 
of life, in the most unwearied industry, (the latter part of which has been 
singularly unfortunate) and being willing and desirous, so far as in my 
“power to do justice to all men, and to deliver up all my effects to the use and 
benefit of my creditors ; do give this public notice, to all whom it may concern 
that I shall apply to the Governor, council and general assembly, of the 
province of New Jersey, at their ensuing meeting in general assembly, at Bur- 
lington, on the fifteenth day of March next; for a law of said province to be 
passed, to save and prevent my person from imprisonment for any debts 
heretofore by me contracted ; any estate that I may hereafter acquire, to be 
nevertheless subject to be taken and seized for the use of my creditors. Uzal 
Ogden, Newark, February 24th, 1 770. '38 

The last months of 1769 and the first of 1 770 seem to have been parti- 
cularly hard ones. From newspaper reports it appears that seventy debtors 
were in the Monmouth, Middlesex, Salem and Essex gaols in January, 1770. 

At first the popular outcry was directed against lawyers, who were 
denounced as “Leaches sucking out our very Hearts Blood.”3® One sympa- 
thetic contemporary outlines the association of ideas from debt to lawyers 
thus: “their case I apprehend to be what is the Case of two Thirds of the 
People of this Province, and that of every Degree, more or less; they are 
hard pressed by their Creditors and cannot pay; they are sued, Judgments 
are obtained against them, they try to borrow, offer good Security for the 
Money, but all in Vain, there is no Money, nor Money Lenders, Execution 
issues against them, a heavy bill of Cost arises, the Sheriff levies, advertises 
and sells the Effects for one-fourth or fifth part of their Value, not because 
the Effects are not wanted, but because there are really no Buyers, who can 
furnish the Money. Hence a Mian possess of an Estate worth £5,000 will 
have it torn from him, though all his Debts amount to but £1,000; a situation 
which will naturally make a Man ful desperate; ’tis this has made many even 
of the better Soul of People wink at, and secretly encourage the illegal Steps 
that have been taken. . . . In their Distress they naturally catched at anything 
that had the Appearance of Relief, and joined the Cry against the Lawyers, 
without examining whether they were the real Cause of their Distress,’ 





37 Allinson: Laws of New Jersey, I, p. 280. 
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The writer then goes on to show that while the lawyers in bringing suit act 
only as agents of the creditors and that their fees are regulated by the Courts, 
to the debtor it seems as if the lawyers are the cause of all their misery. 

The result of these sentiments was the outbreak of riots in Monmouth 
County. A mob in July, 1769 attacked the Court at Freehold and again on 
January 23, 1770 “a great Number of them in a tumultuous and riotous 
manner, refused to permit one lawyer” to enter the courthouse.*! _ 

It soon became clear that these attacks by the public were misdirected. 
In Essex it was shown that Boudinot and Ogden had not cheated the Indian 
title claimants; in Burlington only over-charge by a lawyer was found, a 
charge of three shillings and sixpence for a document which should not have 
been made, and an extra two shillings and twopence for parchment. 

A special session of the Assembly was summoned by Governor Frank- 
lin in March to deal with the riots. Petitions for relief flowed in upon the 
Legislature. Both Council and Assembly agreed with the Governor that strict 
methods as in Essex were better than the laxity of enforcement in Mon- 
mouth County. The lawyers were investigated, but no serious delinquencies 
revealed. An act was passed to provide an effective remedy against execes- 
sive costs in cases involving the recovery of debts under £50. Soon the 
Governor could report of Monmouth: “The County Court was held last week 
without the least interruption from any of the pretended Sons of Liberty, 
who, indeed appeared very humble and dispirited.”’4? 


Non-Importation Agreement; Last of the Troops Quartered in New 
Jersey—In themselves these riots against the lawyers were quite unim- 
portant. Their significance arises from the fact that they are symptomatic 
of the economic disturbance and unrest of the day. The suddenly displayed 
hatred of law courts, lawyers and all agents of law enforcement was soon 
turned into other channels. From the individual’s knowledge that he lacked 
money, to the sentiment that there was not enough money in circulation was 
but an easy step. The agitation on the part of the indebted classes was there- 
fore soon directed to the demand for additional currency. The public was 
no more conscious than it is today that the consequence of extensive paper 
money is to undermine values. But they did perceive that temporarily it 
would relieve the debtor.. The people of New Jersey were seized by the 
specious fallacy of securing prosperity through “easy” money. 

The issuance of additional paper money appeared to even the calmest 
minds as “the only Remedy, that with Justice could be adequate to the 
Evil.”43 The specific remedy sought was the passage of an act to strike 
£100,000 currency in paper bills, to be lent out at five per cent. interest in 
sums not exceeding £100 to any man presenting double the value in land. 
Borrowers were to repay five per cent. annually. Unfortunately by royal 
instructions the act was reserved for the King’s assent; so that in order to 

41 [bid., p. 32. 
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get immediate benefit it was proposed to suspend sheriffs’ sales until it 
received confirmation. This was not done. Nor did the act receive consent, 
being disallowed in June, 1770. 

The disallowance of the paper money came at a very critical juncture. 
It turned the smouldering social grievances away from local causes to a 
distant opponent who could be damned at ease and against whom there were 
sound ethical and constitutional grounds for protest. The unruly elements 
in the community had their attention directed against the imperial system, 
instead of against the provincial system. 

Among those upon whom this change reacted unfavorably was Gover- 
nor Franklin. While it is true that he was still personally popular, as Gover- 
nor he was regarded with ever increasing suspicion. Indeed at the time of the 
Stamp Act agitation accusations had been bandied about in the press that both 
he and his father Benjamin F ranklin, had been sympathetic to the duty, and 
as some even asserted, instrumental in proposing it. Proof of the falsity of 
the charges could not make them any less dangerous. The renewal of Parlia- 
mentary taxation in 1767, though soon confined to the Tea Duty served but 
as a confirmation of the belief that the British officials were enemies of the 
colonies. 

Among the Governor’s duties when the Townshend taxes were being 
drafted was the task of preparing a list of New Jersey salaries. The total 
was placed at £1075 sterling (this being 60 to 70% lower than the face 
value of “proclamation” money). The Governor is listed as receiving £750; 
the Chief Justice £93,158; the London Agent £62,10s; the Attorney-Gen- 
eral £18,15s; and the treasurers £25 each. Assemblymen and councillors 
received three shillings and ninepence a day during session.44 

Not one of the officials was satisfied. On December 24, 1769, the Chief 
Justice, Frederick Smyth, sent a memorial to England praying that in view 
of the failure to be supported adequately he should be supported by the 
Crown.*® The same movenient was in progress in other colonies; the pur- 
pose being to make the officials independent of the Legislatures. When the 
Governor’s hope of additional salary vanished on the rejection of the paper 
money act, he himself became interested in the payment of officials from 
royal revenue. In 1773 he asked for a higher salary or to be transferred to 
another more lucrative post. Of all the Governors he complains, he had been 
longest in the service in America. “But it has so happened, that whilst others 
in my station have made handsome Fortunes, been promoted or received 
considerable Honour and Rewards, my Own private fortune has been really 
lessening.’’46 

Needless to say his father did not approve this project, saying “I fear it 
will embroil you with your people.”47 The Chief Justice was successful in 
being placed on the royal list, but neither Governor nor Attorney-General 
was removed from dependence on the Legislature. 





44 New Jersey Archives, 1X, pp. 579, 620. 

45 New Jersey Archives, XI, p. 147. 

46 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 393. 
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Sentiment in the colony against English interference was meanwhile 
becoming increasingly bitter. From the close of 1769 when the Non-Importa- 
tion agreement was widely circulated, the colonials in every province were 
becoming distrustful of the actions and views of the British authorities. In 
one letter at the end of September, 1769, the Governor was fearful of the 
effect of the refusal of South Carolina to support British troops in the 
colony. Then on December 6, there were read in the Assembly the resolu- 
tions of Virginia of the preceding May, against Parliamentary taxation, 
against sending prisoners across the sea for trial, and on behalf of the right 
of petition. 

In the summer of 1770 a great outcry arose among the shipping centers 
of the Atlantic when it became known that the New York merchants sought 
to break the Non-Importation Agreement. Some of them, thinking to fore- 
stall the others, had sent orders to England. Many others wished to modify 
the agreement, and summoned a Congress to consider such a program. But 
the general opinion was that it was a cowardly act to forsake the other colo- 
nists, and meetings were held in the chief towns by the “freeholders, mer- 
chants and traders” which usually reaffirmed their belief in the boycott. An 
example of this is the one held on June 5, 1770 at Elizabethtown, which voted 
“to save their sinking Country, by entering into an Agreement, not to import 
goods from Great Britain, until the Acts of Parliament, passed for the 
express Purpose of raising a Revenue in the Colonies, should be totally 
repealed,’’48 which system they thought “founded on the truest Policy,” and 
“a legal and constitutional Method.” Similar meetings are reported from 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Burlington and most of the counties as the summer 
passed by. 

The popularity of such sentiments among the more reputable elements 
of the community, as well as with the riff-raff, may be inferred from the 
proceedings at Princeton. The senior students of the College of New Jersey 
had determined to appear at Commencement “dressed in American manu- 
factures.” Most noteworthy is the subject matter of the debates and orations. 
It was customary to have English orations upon the “blessings of peace,” 
forensic disputes by the bachelors “whether Noah’s Flood was Universal?” 
and Latin Syllogistic disputes with a thesis such as “Anima humana, dum in 
Corpus infunditur, a Deo immediate creatur’*® But in 1770 four significant 
topics were: a Latin Syllogistic debate, “Tenentur et obligantur subditi, exlege 
naturae, ut regi suo immani Saevitia grassanti vel civitatis jura evententi, 
resistant et Libertatem suam defendant.” Another in the afternoon: “Omnes 
Homines, Jure Naturae, liberi sunt.’ And three English theses were: “The 
Non-Importation Agreement reflects a Glory on the American Merchants, 
and was a noble Exertion of Self-denial and public Spirit”; “Every religious 
Profession, which does not by its Principles, disturb the public Peace, ought 
to be tolerated by a wise State’; and “National Characters depend upon 
moral, not physical Causes.’’5° 


48 New Jersey Archives, XXVII, p. 160. 
49 New Jersey Archives, XXIV, p. 87. 
50 New Jersey Archives, XXVII, p. 268. 
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When at last definite news came that the Act for the £100,000 paper 
bills had been disallowed the anger of the Assembly knew no bounds. They 
resolved “that no further provision should be made for the supply of His 
Mbijesty’s Troops stationed in the Colony.”51 At that time this seemed like 
an extreme step, and Franklin labored hard to prevent it. “It was only 
with the greatest difficulty, and by talking the affairs over in private with 
some of the leading members, and representing the ill consequences,” that 
he could get it changed at last into a grant of £500.52 

The following year there developed a serious wrangle between Gover- 
nor and Assembly upon the question of taxation and prosperity. The Gover- 
nor’s requests for greater Provision for barracks and improvement of the 
militia law were met by the statement that the state of the province was 
such, overburdened as it was by debt from the late war, that they could grant 
no further supplies for the troops without new taxes; nor would they alter 
the militia law. But the Governor was able to show that their circumstances 
were not as bad as they pretended, that their taxes were very low, no county 
having higher than 6d. on the £ and most 4d, with average valuations of 
£20 per 100 acres. Compare this he said with the 4/-in £ of England, and 
with taxes in New England, New York and Pennsylvania and “you will be 
ashamed ever to mention the words grievous Burthens again.”53 That the 
Assembly replied to this by attempting to prove the bad circumstances, from 
lack of money, forced sales, high price of wheat owing to scarcity, poor 
crops due to bad seasons and exhausted land, is not very significant. But a 
new note is evident in their tone. While on the one hand they reassert their 
fidelity to the Crown and assure the Governor, “that when similar cir- 
cumstances shall occur, we shall freely as heretofore, exert our utmost Abili- 
ties in his Service” yet they add significantly of English taxes: “If they pay 
higher Taxes than we, must we run ourselves in Debt for the sake of paying 
as high Taxes as they do? That’s a strange way of demonstrating 
Loyalty.”’54 

This controversy of 1771 throws some interesting side lights upon the 
forces and factors in provincial politics. It has been seen that there was 
small grafting during the French and Indian wars. One of the unrepudiated 
charges made by by the Governor at this time was that the barrack masters 
appointed by the Assembly and whose expenses usually ran up to two thons- 
sand pounds were grossly incompetent, and that the maximum expense could 
be reduced to 1,200 pounds. More significant than this were the tactics 
adopted by the Governor to control the Assembly. It is well known to 
students of government that control over an Assembly of popular representa- 
tives in order to get any continuity or harmony of policy depends chiefly 
upon two things. These are, as we saw above, the power of the leaders to 
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dissolve the Assembly and put the members to the expense of. an election, 
and secondly the control of favors, patronage or influence in legislation. 
Franklin was as fully aware of these factors as any modern politician. He 
could not use the first one, because he felt that a new Assembly would be 
elected upon that special issue of non-support of troops, and he did not want 
to have the additional members from the new counties, Morris, Cumberland 
and Sussex, enter at that time. The best he could do was to prorogue the 
houses from time to time, preventing them from doing any business. He was 
waiting, he said very astutely, till “the Generality of Members were become 
interested in the success of some one Bill or other.’”55 

Franklin’s wisdom was rewarded at last. After three sessions had been 
held in 1771 the Assembly finally passed the support for the troops. It was, 
however, acceded to in a very petty spirit. Of £418 due to General Gage on 
account for arrears of supplies the Assembly admitted only £318, refusing 
to bear the charge for “wood and pay of barrackmasters.” It was also very 
clearly understood that the troops were to be withdrawn, and the Governor 
was able to announce on January II, 1772, that as soon as transports could 
be obtained they would be sent to the West Indies. This apparently was a 
slow process and another £300 was voted for their maintenance in August, 
1772, yet when the troops had finally left the shores of New Jersey, Franklin 
was able to turn back to the Assembly £100 unexpended. 





55 New Jersey Archives, X, p. 322. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT. 


Backwardness of the Jersey Trade—When the withdrawal of the 
British troops from New Jersey removed that old source of annoyance, Gov- 
ernor Franklin sought to turn the mind of the Assembly to projects of provin- 
cial improvement. The population of the province had now risen to the great 
height of 120,000. There was, however, little industry or trade. The chief 
occupation of the province remained farming, despite the constant boasting 
and parade in the newspapers of advance in mining, iron works, woolen weav- 
ing and silk growing. Not only was there little trade and industry in the 
province, but as Franklin reported, “New York and Philadelphia are in Real- 
ity the Commercial Capitals of East and West Jersey.” As a result of this 
lack of commerce there was no regular revenue, no duties nor excise. The 
annual revenue of £15,000 was therefore raised by direct levy upon person- 
alty and real property, and thus was felt burdensome quite beyond its actual 
weight. 

There were several difficult features of the situation in New Jersey. The 
riots against the lawyers had demonstrated in a manner similar to the riots of 
thirty years before, that the militia acts were inadequate. Despite numberless 
requests on the part of the Governor suggesting changes, the statutes remained 
patently defective. There were nominally 20,000 men able to bear arms. 
But they were never mustered out. In West Jersey it was common knowl- 
edge that the Quakers never attended at the training times. According to the 
statute this made them subject to fine and in default, distraint by the sheriff. 
To most of them payment of the fine was in itself bad as recognizing the 
authority of the law to compel military service. Actual restraint upon them 
was thus impossible as the authorities soon found out. The officers were not 
willing to take the appropriate measures which would have meant that they 
would “disoblige and live upon bad Terms with their Quaker Neighbours.’”? 

The Assembly was now representative of thirteen counties and of two 
capital towns, Perth Amboy and Burlington. The Council was quite definitely 
a secondary body. It preferred to accept leadership rather than give it. The 
representatives at this time claimed “the Priviledge of enquiring into the mal- 
administration of the Courts of Justice, and officers of the Government, and 
to originate all Money Bills.”3 The assemblymen of that day suffered from 
quite a different malady than that careful attention to the affairs of their own 
district, which characterizes them today. When urging the adoption of sey- 
eral “Schemes of public utility,” which had been long neglected, the Governor 
refers to the strange defect—which we wish might now return—“A fatal 
sentiment has long unhappily prevailed in this Province, that every Measure 
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which must be attended with Expence, and has not a tendencey to benefit 
every part of the Province equally, ought not to be adopted by the Legisla- 
ture.’* This was of course before the days of “log-rolling” and the “pork 
barrel.” We therefore find Franklin arguing that these long neglected public 
improvements must be promoted, that though ostensibly benefiting a part, the 
whole colony profits. The result of the neglect of needed undertakings was 
their present backward position. “This Province which has equal advan- 
tages with any of the Neighbouring Colonies, is, though one of the most 
antient, shamefully behind all the others in its Trade, Roads, Bridges, Public 
Buildings, and such other Improvements as denote a sensible and spirited 
people.”’5 Even the bounties they had imposed on the production and export of 
flax, hemp, mulberry and silk had effected but slight additional production. 

But all the messages that the Governor could send were unable to rouse . 
the good people of New Jersey “from that lethargic Stupor which has hitherto 
benumed its best Faculties,’ and prevent it “from receiving those advantages 
which it received from God and nature.’® 


Boston Tea Party and the Five Acts-—No sooner had the public 
attention in New Jersey been turned away from relations with the Imperial 
Government than they were re-directed to the same issue by events outside the 
province. The Boston Massacre in 1770 had left an aftermath of smoulder- 
ing opposition to British officialdom. Then in 1772 occurred the burning of 
the revenue cutter “Gaspé” on the coast of Rhode Island. The Chief Justice 
of New Jersey was upon the commission to investigate, and they officially 
designated the captain as the scapegoat. Yet while condemning publicly the 
“intemperate zeal” of the officer, Smyth wrote to Lord Dartmouth, Secretary 
of State, as follows: “that Illicit trading had been growing for many years 
to an egregious excess in Rhode Island was obvious to every one. . . . Vig- 
illance and activity of so good an officer as Captain Daddington naturally 
excited the indignation of the people.” And he accepted it as proved that the 
local magistrates had assisted in preventing the arrest of smugglers. 

In 1773 a further strain was imposed upon the respect of the colonists 
for the British authorities. There had been no conflict over the remaining 
unrepealed duty on tea. But in this year by a new and beneficial agreement 
between the British East Indian Company and the English government, con- 
signments were shipped to America. Those that were destined for New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston were properly landed though not sold. But the 
cargo for Boston was dumped over board by the none-too-thoroughly dis- 
guised ‘“Mohawk’’ Indians. 

The actual starting point of the American Revolution, may, I suppose, be 
placed at the five punitive acts that Lord North’s ministry put through Par- 
liament in 1774. The result of closing the port of Boston, annulling the Mas- 
sachusetts Charter, removing royal officers from trial locally, billetting troops, 
and extending the Canadian boundaries was to draw the American colonies 
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generally into such a perception of their common peril as they had not enter- 
tained since the Stamp Act Congress. 

Virginia had led the way in appointing a Committee of Correspondence 
to keep in touch with members of the assemblies of other colonies. Soon 
each Assembly had a similar committee. The New Jersey Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1774, resolved, after a consideration of the common rights and liber- 
ties of the colonies “1. to accept the Invitation to a Mutual Correspondence 
and Intercourse with our Sister Colonies. 2. A standing committee of corre- 

spondence and inquiry of nine members was appointed, five of whom might 
act, “to obtain most early any Intelligence of all Acts and Resolutions of the 
Parliament of Great Britain or the Proceedings of Administration that may 
have any Relation to or may affect the Liberties, Priviledges of His Majesty’s 
Subjects in the British Colonies in America.” The nine men chosen were 
James Kinsey, Stephen Crane, Hendrick Fisher, Samuel Tucker, John Weth- 
erill, Robert Friend Price, John Hinchman, John Mehelm, Edward Taylor.’ 

Exactly a month later the British Parliament was being informed of the 
“unwarrantable Practices” in America and “particularly of the violent and 
outrageous Proceedings at the Town and Port of Boston,” which were directed 
to obstruction of commerce with Britain. Both Lords and Commons there- 
upon resolved to consider the means of securing “due Execution of the laws, 
and securing the just Dependence of His Majesty’s Colonies upon the Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain.” 

Shortly after this, one of the committees of correspondence in New Jer- 
sey wrote: “We look on New Jersey as eventually in the same predicament 
with Boston. . . . Our Committee is well-disposed in the cause of American 
freedom.”® The colonies and among them New Jersey, though not all impli- 
cated directly, were thus early brought together for united action in matters 
of common concern. 


First Provincial Convention at New Brunswick, 1774—There was 
thus a Committee of Correspondence for the whole province, i. e¢., actually 
representing the lower house, early in February, 1774. Between June 6 and 
July 19 county and township committees were organized at public meetings 
called through the colony. Called into being usually by a few freeholders, 
the meetings “of all the inhabitants . . . . friends to the Constitution and 
liberties and properties of America” were designed to consult upon the most 
prudent and salutary measures. The usual procedure was to resolve that 
the cause of the people of Boston “is the common cause of the whole Con- 
tinent of North America.” It was customary to reaffirm in some form or 
other allegiance to the Crown, and dependence on Great Britain, but qualify 
it with affirmation of the right “to be taxed only by our own consent, given 
by ourselves or by our Representatives.”1° This was followed by the pro- 
posal to enter a non-importation and non-exportation agreement so far as 
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English trade was concerned “and even (painful as it may be) with the West 
Indies.”!1_ Usually there was general endorsement of the proposed Congas 
to represent all the colonies. 

It was in view of the contemplated Continental Congress that Frandin 
proposed a wise step. It was quite impossible he said to prevent these local 
assemblies endorsing the meeting of representatives of the colonies. But he 
suggested grasping the opportunity, turning it into a congress under His 
Majesty’s authorization, and sending the governors, councillors, assemblymen 
“with some Gentlemen of Abilities, Moderation and Candor for Great Brit- 
ain’’!2 to balance the disaffected popular representatives. His scheme was 
not adopted and the agitation was allowed to fall into the hands of extremists. 

Meetings had been held for Essex, Bergen, Morris, Hunterdon, Middle- 
sex, Sussex, and Monmouth counties, and at several of them, notably Hun- 
terdon and Monmouth, subscriptions and provisions in aid of the people of 
Boston were contributed. Accordingly on July 21, 1774, there was held the 
First Provincial Convention at New Brunswick. It was a meeting of the 
committees from each county. There were seventy-two delegates present, 
each county being represented by as many as it cared to send. A majority of 
the assemblymen were present as delegates from their respective counties. © 
After declaring their loyalty, the Congress proceeded to denounce the doctrine 
of representation in the English Parliament, and its consequent taxation. Fin- 
ally they gratefully acknowledged the “laudable efforts to avert the storm” 
on the part of the “noble and worthy patrons of constitutional liberty, in the 
British Senate.”!® Resolutions favoring non-importation and non-consump- 
tion of British goods were passed, and collections were urged upon the coun- 
ties for the relief of the inhabitants of Boston. At the same time they chose 
five delegates to represent New Jersey at the coming Philadelphia Continental 
Congress, and instructed them to “determine upon all such prudent and lawful 
measures as may be judged most expedient for the colonies immediately and 
unitedly to adopt.”” The men chosen were: James Kinsey, William Living- 
ston, John Dehart, Stephen Crane, Richard Smith. 

In choosing these delegates in an assembly of the county committees of 
correspondence New Jersey was simply doing as most of the other Provinces. 
Only five colonies had the delegates chosen by the Assembly. Their com- 
missions were usually signed by the chairmen of the several committees. A 
standing Committee of Correspondence of the Province of New Jersey was 
likewise constituted of twelve representatives. William Peartree Smith, John 
Chetwood, Isaac Ogden, Elias Boudinot, Lewis Ogden, Joseph Riggs, Joseph 
Borden, Robert Field, Isaac Pierson, Isaac Smith, Samuel Tucker, and Abra- 
ham Hunt, Esquires. Many of these names we shall meet again—in signifi- 
cant places. They were the prime movers in the New Jersey Revolutionary 
proceedings. 

At last on September 5, 1774, the First Continental Congress assembled 
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at Philadelphia. Georgia alone was unrepresented. The sessions extended 
over two months. Non-importation, non-exportation and non-consumption 
agreements were signed. It was recommended that committees in each town- 
ship be charged with their enforcement. The rights which had been violated 
were enumerated, Parliamentary authority denied, and addresses to the Eng- 
lish people, to the King and to the people of Quebec were drafted. This peti- 
tion, drafted by John Dickinson or Richard H. Lee after enumerating the 
evils of standing armies, military jurisdiction, parliamentary taxation, quar- 
tering troops and the Boston Acts concluded, “We ask but for peace, liberty 
and safety. We wish not a diminution of the prerogative nor do we solicit 
the grant of any new right or favour.”!4 

But the ostensible purpose was still that of maintaining constitutional 
liberties, not revolutionary rights. William Livingston, one of the delegates 
from New Jersey and soon to be first revolutionary Governor, condemned, 
for instance, the factions which appeared at Philadelphia. Some, he wrote, 
are seeking independence, though professing quite the reverse. “N ay, at the 
very time that we universally invoked the Majesty of Heaven to witness the 
purity of our hearts, I had reason to believe the hearts of many of us gave 
our invocation the lie.’’15 

The issue and the method of settlement were becoming plainer day by 
day. By the first of December, 1774, Committees had been established in 
practically every township and town in New Jersey for the enforcement of 
the non-importation agreement. There were many who did not hold with 
the policy, but they were afraid to show it. In the Governor’s words, “few 
have the Courage to declare their Disapprobation publickly . . . . (for fear) 

. . of becoming objects of popular Resentment.” There was little pro- 
tection afforded for royalists or officers outside Boston. 

But the most serious thing of all was that the Continental Congress, 
while summoning another Congress for the following May, had passed by 
the discussion of plans for Constitutional Union, and had tabled the matter. 
Franklin was not far wrong in thinking, December 6, 1774, that this left noth- 
ing but force as the final arbiter. When constitutional organizations fail, vio- 
lence alone remains. 


Action Against Violation of the Articles—Some few communities 
such as the towns of Ridgefield and Shrewsbury resisted attempts to organize 
the committees. In the latter case efforts at organization failed, so that on 
March 14, 1775, the Freehold Committee found it necessary to declare that 
“we will esteem and treat them, the said inhabitants of Shrewsbury, as enemies 
to their King and Country, and deserters from the common cause of true 
freedom; and we will hereafter break off all dealings and connection with 
them while they continue in their opposition.’!7 

It was, of course, a frequent thing for a newspaper to be boycotted on 
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account of its political affiliations. In this manner Newark and Elizabeth 
Town declared against John Rivington, the New York printer, as “a vile 
ministerial hireling.”1® Frequently the papers carried news of rough treat- 
ment meted out to violators of the Articles of Agreement, but usually these 
were at this date expressions of what they would have liked to do rather than 
of what actually happened. 

Yet it must not be thought that the Agreement was uninfluential. It might 
be well perhaps to indicate by example the type of action taken. One of the 
most noted cases was that of the Beulah, belonging to two Quaker merchants 
of New York. The Elizabethtown Committee of Observation reported on 
March 27, 1775 :19 


It being duly proved to the Committee of Observation of this 
Town, after enquiring into the conduct of Ichabod B. Barnet, and 
John Murray, respecting the landing of goods imported from Lon- 
don after the first day of February last;—That a ship called the 
Beulah, arrived from London at the watering place at Staten Island, 
in the Colony of New York, after the said first day of February, 
where she lay sometime under pretence of fitting for the seas—That 
on Sunday the fifth instant, she fell down to Sandy Hook, where she 
came to anchor, and on Monday evening, the said Ichabod B. Barnet, 
with a boat by him provided for that purpose, went on board the said 
ship, where John Murray then was, out of which ship, the said 
Ichabod B. Barnet and John Murray, the same night, took and 
received into the said boat, a quantity of goods, imported in 
the said ship from London, of considerable value; and in the night 
following, privately landed them in Elizabethtown, which transaction 
is contrary to part of the tenth Article of the Continental Association, 
which is in the words following, to wit: “If any goods or merchan- 
dizes, shall be imported after the first day of February, the same 
ought to be forthwith sent back, without breaking the packages 
thereof.” 

The Committee therefore order the above Conduct of the said 
John Murray and Ichabod B. Barnet to be published according to the 
eleventh Article of the said Association. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 
JoHnirHAN Hampton, Chairman. 


But the most noted of such New Jersey affairs is the “Greenwich Tea 
Party.” It was almost exactly a year later than the famous Boston affair, 
which occurred on November 16, 1773. The one in New Jersey was accom- 
plished on November 22, 1774, when a brig, the Greyhound, having entered 
Cohansey Creek with East Indian tea, proceeded to land it and store it in a 
cellar in Greenwich. The news of the landing was sufficient to arouse a 
great furor among the more excitable of the young Whigs of the county. Ac- 
cordingly on the evening of Thursday, 22nd, a number of young bloods 
assembled hastily, seized the tea chests, piled them in a nearby field and set 
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fire to the entire quantity. The names of those “bold and determined patri- 
ots,” according to the narrator,2° are Dr. Ebenezer Elmer, later a member of 
Congress; Richard Howell, later Governor of New Jersey; James Ewing, 
father of a later Chief Justice; and David Pierson, Stephen Pierson, Silas 
Whitecar, Timothy Elmer, Rev. Andrew Hunter, Rev. Philip Tithian, Alex- 
ander Moore, Jr., Clarence Parvin, John Hunt, James Hunt, Lewis Powell, 
Henry Stacks, Dr. Thomas Ewing, Josiah Seeley, and Joel Fithian. At the 
next Cumberland County sessions of Oyer and Terminer the Grand Jury was 
sent out twice because of failure to find bills indicting the tea burners. The 
latter had as their counsellors and attorneys Joseph Bloomfield, George Read, 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant. The foreman of the jury was Daniel Elmer. 
The jury was, it is needless to say, predominantly Whig, and no prosecution 
was possible. 


Assembly’s Petition to the Crown, 1775—When finally the Assembly 
met on January I1, 1775, at Perth Amboy, Governor Franklin did not hesi- 
tate to lay before it in careful, dignified and yet conciliatory language the 
serious nature of the situation. He had, of course, to protest against their 
countenancing organizations which struck directly at the authority and powers 
of the constitutional powers in the province. “To you your Constituents,” he 
said, “have entrusted a particular guardianship of their Rights and Privi- 
ledges. You are their legal Representatives, and you cannot, without a man- 
ifest Breach of your Trust, suffer any Body of men to interfere in this or any 
other Powers vested in you by the Constitution.” There were, he went on, 


“two Roads—one evidently leading to Peace, Happiness and a Restoration of 


Public Tranquillity—the other inevitably conducting you to Anarchy, Misery, 
and all the Horrors of a Civil War.”21 

But his plea fell on deaf ears. Though the House did grant a year’s sup- 
port of the government, yet it turned a few days later to the consideration of 
the resolutions of the First Continental Congress. “On the Question whether 
the House approved of the said Proceedings? it passed in the Affirmative.” 
Then turning to the proposal for another Congress the Assembly appointed 
James Kinsey, Stephen Crane, William Livingston, John de Hart, Richard 
Smith, Esquires, or any three of them to attend on behalf of New Jersey. 
This, it will be noted, is a new departure—or perhaps one should say a return 
to the principle of the Stamp Act Congress. The First Congress was repre- 
sentative of towns and counties, the Second Congress represented assemblies 
(with the exception of Maryland, New Hampshire, Virginia, and New York). 
Indeed the questions of authority, of representation and right to vote had 
already arisen. The Jersey delegates were directed to assent to no plan by 
which some colonies have more votes than others, especially if such votes 
were to be binding upon the delegates who do not consent thereto. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the outcome had been already removed from 
the control of the Governor of New Jersey and the Assembly of that Prov- 
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ince. There were other more powerful forces which drew the persons and 
parties along in their train. Franklin made many attempts at conciliation. In 
the middle of February the House had upon his recommendation petitioned 
the Crown, February 13, 1755. And though the address was but an echo of 
the Continental Congress, it freely confessed that not all the grievances were 
grievances of New Jersey. Indeed few of those named by the Continental 
Congress were burdening this province. Nevertheless it was true as the 
Assembly added, “yet as in their consequences they will be deeply involved 
we cannot remain silent and unconcerned.” 

At that very time the House of Commons was passing a resolution 
intended to be conciliatory, which had as its principle the undertaking not to 
enforce the customs laws in any province or colony which should make pro- 
vision for contributing to the common defence. As a principle it had the 
specious front of justice, but no one was deceived. It is not freedom to have 
to do voluntarily what you will be forced to do if not done voluntarily. Lib- 
erty can only consist in being free to choose whether the act shall be performed 
or not. It was still Parliament which determined the necessity. And it rested 
with the King or Parliament to determine when any colony had adequately 
made provision “according to the Condition, Circumstance and Situation of 
Such Province.” 

Accordingly, when Franklin made a very dignified and excellent appeal 
to the Assembly in its next session in May, 1775, for acceptance of the com- 
promise, the answer of the House was irrefutable: that the colony had in 
times past complied with His Majesty’s requisitions, and more particularly, 
“Tt is the freedom of granting, as well as the mode of raising moneys, which 
this House cannot voluntarily part with, without betraying the just rights of 
the Constitution.” 

It was indeed too late now to talk of compromise. On April 23d and 
24th, the news of Lexington and Concord was carried by a horseman from 
New York, passing through Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Princeton and Tren- 
ton. That same day, Monday, April 24th, the Newark Committee undertook 
to exercise the militia company every week. A week later the Morris County 
Committee began arming, and organized three hundred volunteers in five com- 
panies each with a captain and two lieutenants, under command of Colonel 
William Winds. 

The New Jersey Assembly and indeed the country at large were waiting 
for the action and leadership by the Second Continental Congress. Wild 
rumors filled the countryside. “Ever since that unfortunate Affair at Lex- 
ington,” reported Franklin, “the colonies have been in the utmost commo- 
tion.”23 All parties seemed to unite in face of the common danger. Even 
two members of the Council, Parker and Skinner, had been made committee- 
men in Perth Amboy. As weeks passed, fabulous numbers of troops were 
reported on the march. Nor were these rumors confined to the doings of the 
British troops and men of war. Sentiment was ready to believe the colonial 
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forces already drilled and equipped. Indeed one wild story circulating on July 
4, 1775, a year before independence, was of a thousand New Jersey militia- 
men entering New York, and three hundred Pennsylvanians on the march to 
Boston. “Hostile measures seem to engross the attention of the whole 


Continent.’’24 


Second Provincial Congress—The Assembly had chosen a delegation 
to represent New Jersey at the Second Continental Congress. Meanwhile a 
Second Provincial Congress was held, meeting at Trenton from May 23d to 
June 3d. It had been called by the previously constituted Provincial Com- 
mittee of Correspondence in session at New Brunswick on May 2, 1775. 
There were many things to be done, much organization to be effected and the 
entire plan of resistance debated. It was absolutely necessary to have a cen- 
tral agency not only for debate and the expression of New Jersey opinion, but 
for the active conduct of whatever affairs should be found necessary. They 
needed some reliable agency to take the lead within the colony, whenever 
action should be called for. 

One of the first problems solved was that of representation. Fighty- 
seven delegates attended. They were no longer the committeemen of each 
county, but delegates chosen to represent the counties. Regardless of size of 
delegation it was determined that each county should continue to have but 
one vote. As president there was chosen Hendrick Fisher; vice-president, 
Samuel Tucker; and Jonathan Sergeant was made secretary, being succeeded 
within a week by William Paterson; and Frederick Frelinghuysen became 
assistant secretary. 

Needless to say, the Provincial Congress depended for its conduct and 
policy upon the lead given by the Continental Congress meeting at Philadel- 
phia after May 10. They did, however, proceed on their own to adopt reso- 
lutions against intercourse with Florida, Georgia, and Canada and to lay the 
foundations for a militia system. Ten thousand pounds proclamation money 
was ordered struck, and the townships were instructed to organize in each a 
company of soldiers under a captain, two lieutenants, and an ensign elected by 
the militiamen. 

Two of the most important actions of the first session of the second 
Provincial Congress related to organization. They designated another Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, which was to maintain, as its name implies, con- 
tact with other colonies and act as a permanent committee for the province. 
And they designated representatives for New Jersey to the Second Contin- 
ental Congress. This latter might have proved as academic as the Stamp Act 
Congress, but as matters turned out it was the Revolutionary Congress. 

So also did the Provincial Congress prove revolutionary. From the date 
of the second session of the second New Jersey Congress in August 5, 1775, 
it may be said that a direct and subversive attempt was under way in the 
province. From the early days of August the Provincial Congress really 
usurped the governing powers in New Jersey and assumed the status of a 
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revolutionary governing assembly. There had indeed been a formal declara- 
tion of war by the Continental Congress, and so far as New Jersey was con- 
cerned the Provincial Congress now stepped into the breach as the represen- 
tatives of the new rebel government. 

The first steps of the new government were totally unhindered. Rarely 
has revolutionary government been so easily established. There was no oppo- 
sition. For as Governor Franklin said the government had few friends. It 
had, of course, the inertia of custom and conservatism on its side; but the 
_revolutionists had all the energy and aggressiveness. “Not that I believe there 
are any of the Gentlemen of the Country who would draw their swords in 
support of Taxation by Parliament; but there are many who would fight to 
preserve the supremacy of Parliament in other respects, and their connexion 
with Great Britain, until some Constitution should be formed for America, 
consistent with that idea, on just and equitable Principles.’’** 

So that when the Provincial Congress set about its labors it was almost 
unhampered. It had to create machinery of government parallel to that of 
the royal government. Money is the chief requirement of government, so the 
first thing was to provide a revenue. The collection of ten thousand pounds 
proclamation money was authorized and quotas were levied upon the counties. 
The first officials needed were therefore county tax collectors. When they 
were provided for other things could follow. To these collectors the town- 
ship assessors were to pay the proceeds of the tax. Tax delinquents were to 
be listed, as also were those who refused to sign the Articles of Association. 

It was generally recognized that the practice of unequal representation of 
the counties was unjust, but the time had not come for finally redistributing 
delegates. Accordingly the equality of the counties was retained in the con- 
gress votes, though each county might send but one or as many as five dele- 
gates. An ordinance was passed regulating elections of the deputies provid- 
ing for their choice annually on the third Thursday of September, with a 
suffrage qualification the same as that of the Assembly, no county to choose 
more than five delegates. At the same election county freeholders should 
choose county committees of correspondence, and on the second Tuesday of 
March the freeholders should choose township committees. 

Additional completeness was provided for the militia system. Indeed 
this reorganization represents a strange change for New Jerseymen. There 
still remained troubles with the Quakers as we shall see, but because the 
Congress was bent on action as few assemblies had ever been, there was no 
need of spurring it on to its task. The desire to attain success was great 
enough to override the objections of the tremulous. All men between sixteen 
and fifty were enrolled in the township militia company or subjected to fine 
of four shillings proclamation money “as an equivalent for their personal 
service.”2 The County Committee had trial of contested cases. Each county 
must provide certain “minute men,” who were to have the same rank and pay 
as Continental troops when serving. These quotas varied from eight com- 
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panies of sixty men each for Hunterdon County to one for Cape May. The 
four thousand men thus provided, “able bodied effective men . . . . shall hold 
themselves in constant readiness, on the shortest notice, to march to any place 
where their assistance may be required.’’?7 

The final touch was given to the provisional structure by the establish- 
ment of an executive body. A Committee of Safety of eleven men was insti- 
tuted before the Congress adjourned on August 17. These men were most 
of them already leaders—Fisher, Tucker, Pierson, Hart, Sergeant, Dunham, 
Schenck, Kelsey, Borden, Frelinghuysen, Schureman—and were to have 
charge in the interregnum between the dissolution of the Second Congress 
and the election under the new laws of the Third Provincial Congress. 


Third Provincial Congress—The expressed decision of the British 
government to contest the actions of the American colonists in resisting the 
decisions of Parliament, made war inevitable. In July, Lord Dartmouth had 
written that the King and Parliament had declared by resolution “the most 
vigorous Efforts should be made both by Sea and Land to reduce His Maj- 
esty’s rebellious Subjects to obedience.’’8 But we have already seen, at this 
stage, there were few defenders of the royalist cause in the province of New 
Jersey. 

Strangely enough while there were two governments in existence in the 
same area the personnel of both was largely the same. So far as the Assem- 
bly is concerned twelve members had attended the June session of the Con- 
gress, eleven attended the August Congress and eight attended the new Octo- 
ber Congress. In this latter case the amusing side is that the sessions of the 
two were nearly concurrent and it was becoming impossible for such a dupli- 
cation of personnel to continue. Accordingly one or the other of them had to 
give way. And the vigorous new Congress was the ruling instrument. 

But this was not confined to members of the Legislature. There was a 
great overlapping in the executive posts. From the lowest grades up to the 
highest, whigs were to be found holding royal offices. Many, of course, held 
on for the purpose of seeing which way “the cat would jump,” which side 
would appear most successful. And when the Continental Congress called 
for certain New Jersey troops the officers appointed were men of substance 
and position—William Livingston, made brigadier of the militia forces, was 
a retired New York lawyer; William Alexander, claimant to Earldom of 
Stirling, was commissioned early in October as colonel of the East Jersey 
battalion by the Continental Congress. 

It was indeed when the members of his council could no longer be relied 
upon that Franklin gave way. So far as real power goes, the authority of 
the old government was quite gone by November, 1775. On the first day of 
that month Franklin wrote that unless Schuyler’s and Washington’s armies 
met with some reverse there was “little probability but that the Inhabitants in 
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general would implicitly follow the Continental Congress in all its Extrav- 
agances.”’29 

One good reason for this statement was the success of the Third Provin- 
cial Congress. It had been chosen under the recently enacted election laws, 
and met on October 3, 1775, at Trenton. The positions of the first officers 
were changed, Samuel Tucker being chosen president and Hendrick Fisher 
vice-president. Mehelm, then Paterson, and finally Carey were secretaries. 
The deliberations were of such solemnity that the Congress voted against 
keeping its doors open. Accordingly the debates were secret. Among the 
matters of interest that came up were petitions from the farmers of Essex 
and Hunterdon counties praying that taxes be imposed upon money at inter- 
est, upon lawyers and mechanics—as well as upon property. A resolution was 
in fact passed to agree to the demand for elections upon “more extensive prin- 
ciples such as all householders and single men possessed of £50 proclamation 
money and of one year’s residence.’’°° 

And after deciding to emit another £30,000 paper money, and choosing 
a Committee of Safety, one from each county, the Congress adjourned on 
October 25th to meet at New Brunswick in April, 1776. 


The Last Royal Assembly—Shortly after the adjournment of the 
Third Provincial Congress, the Assembly was summoned to meet November 
15. Both houses continued in session until December 6, but there are no 
records of the Council after November 24. This was the last Provincial 
Assembly held under royal auspices in the colony of New Jersey. 

These were indeed strenuous days for the Governor. He knew that his 
correspondence was being tampered with. He was unable to get accurate 
reports of the working of the Continental Congress, but knew that hostilities 
had begun, and that the Provincial Congress had agreed to raise two battalions, 
each eight companies of sixty-eight men, a total of ten hundred and fifty-six 
(1,056) men and were spending the £40,000 on supplies. He could only trust 
in the rumors that many were refusing these extraordinary levies, as was 
reported. He opened the Assembly with an address explaining that the King 
had undertaken to reduce the rebellious to obedience and proposed military 
and naval operations against any in actual rebellion. “The King’s Officers,” 
he says, “in this Province have not as yet, except in one or two Instances, met 
with any insults or improper treatment from any of the inhabitants, yet such 
has been the general infatuation and disorder of the times that had I followed 
the judgment and advisce of some of my best friends, I should ere this have 
sought (as others of the King’s governors have done) an asylum on board of 
one of His Majesty’s Ships, but as I am conscious that I have the true inter- 
est and welfare of the people at heart (though I am so unhappy as to differ 
widely in opinion with their Representatives respecting the best means of 
serving them in the present Crisis) I shall continue my Confidence in that 
affection and regard which I have on so many occasions experienced from all 
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ranks during my residence in the Colony.” Accordingly he entreats the Legis- 
lature to use their influence with people to prevent “bringing such calamities 
on the Province.” Many men of consequence appear to be pushing these ideas 
of independency and “Republican Government,” accordingly, he asks, “If 
as I hope you have an abhorrence of such design, you will do your Contry an 
essential service by declaring it in as full and explicit terms as may discourage 
the attempt.’’+ 

In its reply the Assembly regretted the situation, but did not advise his 
fleeing. They passed eight bills, including support for a year; and finally 
on November 28th, passed three resolutions: 

“4. The Reports of Independency in the Apprehension of this House are 
Groundless. 

“4i. That it be recommended to the Delegates of the Colony to use their 
utmost Endeavours for the obtaining a Redress of American Grievances, and 
for the restoring the Union between the Colonies and Great Britain upon 
Constitutional Principles. 

“sii. That the said Delegates be directed not to give their assent but 
utterly reject any Proposition, if such should be made, that may separate this 
Colony from the Mother Country or change the form of government 
thereof.’’5? 

Franklin was thus satisfied that “the Majority of the people of both 
Provinces (meaning New Jersey and Pennsylvania, whose resolutions were 
similar) are greatly averse to an Independency.”83 The Assembly had in fact 
provided a year’s support for the government, but had refused the special 
requisition made by the Crown. They were about to petition the Crown upon 
the subject of the disputes and their reason for non-compliance when there 
arrived post-haste from Philadelphia a committee of the Continental Con- 
gress which had been informed of the proposed petition. These men were 
Jonathan Dickinson, now of Pennsylvania, John Fay, of New York, and 
George Wythe, of New York. They were admitted to the Assembly and 
addressed it, the first speaking for more than half an hour, the second for 
twelve or fifteen minutes, and the last for eight minutes. A brief outline of 
the first speech has been preserved with some of the actual phrases used.*4 
Dickinson outlined the proceedings of the Congress, its petitions to the Crown, 
the rejection by the King, and the use of troops by Gage at Lexington. “Brit- 
ain prepared for War,” he declared, thinking that “we were a Rope of Sand 
and would not fight.” Her object was to disunite us; we must be united, 
“the Eyes of Europe are upon us.” “Britain has natural Enemies, France and 
Spain. France would not sit still and suffer Britain to conquer.” The result 
of this eloquence was that the Assembly gave up the project of petitioning 
and endorsed the ideal of a “United America.” The Assembly again provided 
for the support of the Committee of Correspondence. When at last dissolved 
on December 5, 1775, it was never to meet again. 
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The Council proved of little support to the Governor. There is no 
record of its transactions, and we must take Franklin’s word that it had made 
a reply to the Governor that was really an attack upon him—intended he said 
as an appeal “ad Populum.” When he learned that Stirling was a colonel of — 
the revolutionary militia the Governor called for an explanation and then 
suspended him from the Council. Samuel Smith, another member, had 
resigned on account of age, and Franklin was unable to prevail upon any 
other Gentlemen to accept the position on the Council “by reason of the pres- 
ent Unsettled State of Affairs.”®® The truth is, as the Governor wrote a 
month later, in a dispatch which fell into the enemy’s hands, “I have reason to 
believe that three of the leading members of the Council are strongly inclined 
to favor the Measures of the Congress, and that the rest who were present 
have a leaning the same way, except two or three at most, and even these 
think it necessary to their safety to observe a kind of trimming conduct.”%¢ 
The patriots we may speculate were: Stockton, Stirling and Stevens, all open 
republicans. The tories or acknowledged loyalists were: Parker, Lawrence, 
Skinner, Kemble, and Smith. The “trimmers” were: Ogden, Coxe, Smyth, 
and Hopkinson. Of these the first three became loyalists, and the last a 
patriot, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. ae 

It is no wonder then that the Governor found it a difficult situation “hav- 
ing no more than one or two among the principal officers of Government to 
whom I can now speak confidentially on public affairs.”%* 


Arrest of Governor Franklin, 1776—The last scene in the final act of 
British civil rule in New Jersey had now to occur, Franklin already anxious 
about affairs became additionally so when he heard early in December, 1775, 
that two judges and several justices of the peace in three counties had been 
seized by order of the Committees of Correspondence. In the middle of Sep- 
tember he had interrogated William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, as a mem- 
ber of the Council upon the rumor that he was in command of the Somerset 
militia under commission of the Provincial Congress. Alexander had admit- 
ted it, had refused to attend further Council sessions and had taken offense 
at the Governor’s inquiries. He was accordingly suspended from the Council, 
but this did not prevent him from continuing in October and November the 
organization of his troops. Soon after this he was put in command by the 
Continental Congress of the first regiments raised in the province. 

Matters came to a head after Franklin wrote his dispatch of January 5, 
1776. Stirling, hearing that a messenger had left for New York with govern- 
ment papers for the British government, sent after them one of his officers to 
overtake the bearer and secure the letter and packets. This was done and on 
January 6, Stirling could report having seized the dispatch addressed to the 
Earl of Dartmouth—in which Franklin freely describes conditions, records 
the precarious condition of communications and the lack of information as 
to what is going on. On the eighth, therefore, Lieutenant-Colonel Winds, a 
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former member of the Assembly was instructed to attend the Governor. By 
message to Franklin he said: “I have had hints that you intend to leave the 
Province in case the letters that were intercepted should be sent to the Con- 
tinental Congress. As I have particular orders concerning the matter, I 
therefore desire you will give me your word and honour that you will not 
depart this Province until I know the will and pleasure of the Continental 
Congress concerning the matter.” To this Franklin replied the same day that 
there was nothing in his letters “but what it was my duty to write as a faith- 
ful servant of the Crown” and declared that he had “not the least intention 
to quit the Province” as it would not be consistent with my declarations to 
the Assembly.”88 He protested against the sentinels, whom he refers to as 
“armed men” being placed around his house. F inally through the intervention 
the chief justice, Frederick Smyth, he was prevailed upon to give his parole 
not to escape nor to accept rescue if it became possible by the British man-of- 
war, Phenix. He was accordingly left for some weeks quietly at the Gover- 
nor’s mansion in Perth Amboy. ed 3233 

At last, however, Franklin issued a proclamation summoning the pro- 
vincial Legislature. By this time he was completely isolated. The treasurer 
of East Jersey had turned over the funds of the Eastern division to an agent 
of the rebels, one Peter Schenck; the attorney-general and chief justice had 
fled to the protection of the British warship so that the last vestiges of the 
royal government were removed. The stubbornness of the Governor in 
attempting to revive the now defunct Assembly brought upon him the final 
deposition. The Provincial Congress resolved that by so doing he “has dis- 
covered himself to be an enemy to the liberties of this country and measures 
ought to be taken for securing the person of the said William Franklin, 
Esq.,”39 

Accordingly Colonel Heard was authorized to arrest the Governor “the 
business to be conducted with all the delicacy and tenderness which the 
nature” of the act would permit.4° Heard was to ask him for his parole and 
offer the choice of residence at the more protected inland places of Princeton, 
Bordentown and Rancocas, where he should stay under a guard of sixty men 
till Congress examined him. 

Their terms were rejected by Franklin, who was therefore declared an 
enemy of the country and placed under arrest, and conveyed to Burlington. 
The advice of the Continental Congress was now sought, for they all felt that 
the presence of a stubborn and hostile Governor in their midst was a great 
danger. On June 21, William Franklin was summoned before the Provincial 
Congress “to be examined touching such parts of his conduct as were deemed 
inimical to the liberties of America.” Mr. Franklin refused to answer the 
questions put to him, denying the authority of this body which he alleged had 
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“usurped the King’s government in the province.’*! The place of confine- 
ment was left to the direction of the Continental Congress. In view of this 
the latter body declared him, June 24, a “violent enemy to the country and a 
person that may prove dangerous.” He was to be sent, they directed, to 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut for safe-keeping. He thus remained a 
prisoner at East Windsor for two and a half years. Mrs. Franklin was per- 
mitted to go to New York for medical treatment. Parole was denied the 
ex-Governor because he had continued his loyalist activities. Mrs. Franklin 
died in 1778 at New York. Finally towards the close of that year the Con- 
tinental Congress authorized the exchange of the late New Jersey Governor 
in return for the president of Delaware. 

For the four years after 1778, Franklin remained in New York, and 
worked actively in the loyalist cause—chiefly upon communication with 
American prisoners. In August of 1782 he left for England where he received 
compensation for his losses and a pension of £800 per annum. During the 
course of the War of Independence he was entirely cut off from any com- 
munication with his father. At last in 1784 letters passed between the two. 
“Nothing,” wrote the father, “has ever hurt me so much and affected me with 
such keen sensations as to find myself deserted in my old age by my only 
son, and not only deserted but to find him taking up arms against me in a 
cause where my good fame, fortune and life were at stake.”42 By the irony 
of fate William Franklin’s son, William Temple Franklin, remained with his 
grandfather, and thus each father was deserted by his son. 

The last royal Governor of New Jersey died on November 17, 1812. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


Problems of Imperial Organization—One of the remarkable features 
of the outbreak of the War of Independence is that although the causes and 
issues were national in character the movement was usually regarded from 
the local view point. The social forces which set in operation the train of 
events out of which the Revolution were not confined to any one locality. 
But the situation was nearly always thought of with respect to the com- 
munity at hand. It is for this reason that the individual colonies traveled the 
road to revolution at different speeds and with different results. 

British rule had practically ceased after Bunker Hill. At the end of 
1775 there were only three Governors left—Eden of Maryland, Penn of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin of New Jersey. The New Jersey Assembly of Decem- 
ber, 1775, was the last Assembly to be held under royal authority in the 
disaffected colonies. And as we have seen, Franklin was soon removed and 
placed under arrest. 

Provisional revolutionary governments were early established upon a 
constitutional basis, if one may make such a contradictory statement. New 
Hampshire had been first, adopting her constitution on January 5, 1776. Then 
came South Carolina (March 26, 1776) and Virginia (June 29, 1776). New 
Jersey was fourth. Three colonies, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island retained their old charters simply making the appropriate change in 
style and sovereignty. It is thus evident that independence for the colonies 
did not result from the Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776. There 
were already revolutionary provinces claiming full independence and free- 
dom. Many of them could date their sovereignty back months before the 
Continental Congress recommended the adoption of new forms of govern- 
ment. 

It is well understood now by all that there were three major political 
problems connected with the British Imperial system of the middle 
Eighteenth Century. These were the issues of political organization upon 
which attention has been chiefly centered. They are still of great importance, 
for upon their solution empires depend. Had not Britain found answers in 
the Nineteenth Century the rest of her empire would have gone the way of 
the Thirteen Colonies. Moreover as the United States has itself become an 
empire with territorial dependencies she is faced with the same problems. 

There is first the question of relations between the imperial and colonial 
governments. The central government with a view to imperial unity and 
uniform policy seeks to codrdinate the divergent interests of the entire group 
in one scheme. In its economic aspect in days of mercantilist economics this 
took the form of the “Old Colonial System.” This was nothing more than 
the familiar theory of colonies producing raw material, the mother country 
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manu facturing the finished product. It is unnecessary to discuss this further. 
A grievance with some colonies, it was not important in New Jersey. Despite 
the encouragement to extend the fireside industries and the lauding of the 
few iron mills among patriots there was no industry in colonial New Jersey. 
The chief, exports were farm and forest produce transported to New York 
and Philadelphia, with some little quantity to the West Indies. The opposi- 
tion met by the great trust, the East India Company with its monopoly of tea 
importation, was an artificial creation of a public opinion inflamed by other 
issues. The importation of tea hurt no New Jersey merchants. It was indeed 
easy for Jerseymen to rail at New York and Rhode Island shipmasters and 
merchants for continuing in trade with England. No one in this province was 
affected. 

But on the political side of the problem of imperial organization there 
was a very real issue. While unaffected by unity in commercial policy, New 
Jersey had been vitally affected by British military policy. We have seen 
in the recurrent wars with France the practice of assessing troops and sup- 
plies upon each colony had led to conflict. The colony might not approve of 
the war, or might be uninterested. Yet by and large New Jersey had done 
her share in the great struggle for empire against the French. But the 
process of getting local assent and consent to each operation in each colony 
was wasteful and slow. Moreover, the outbreak of war, as also the terms of 
peace, remained beyond the colonists’ control. There were in those days no 
Imperial Conferences or Imperial War Cabinets representing the colonial 
governments, 

The cost of the war and the payment of troops had been a matter of 
negotiation of the British Government with each colony separately. What 
might happen when the Provincial Assembly refused to provide for imperial 
troops stationed there we have seen in Governor Franklin’s arduous attempts 
to get support. But even this problem might never have been dangerous had 
the British government sought to make defense a local charge without con- 
sulting the colonial governments. Whether the mode employed was a direct 
tax, such as the Stamp Act or indirect as the Townshend duties, the issue was 
the same. It meant that the policy of securing colonial adherence to an 
imperial policy by consultation and local legislation was replaced by the 
attempt to secure uniformity by a British Statute regardless of American 
wishes. The cry “No taxation without representation” was not simply a 
political slogan; it was an issue touching the very essence of the imperial 
constitution. 

But this must not be overemphasized. So far as New Jersey goes this 
aspect was solved by the withdrawal of British troops from the province. 
There was no problem here. The biographer of the first revolutionary Gov- 
ernor of the State says “They had themselves suffered little, if at all, from 
the English government. Under it they had prospered and multiplied. It 
required of this part of the people great intrepidity, wisdom and generosity 
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to join their cause with that of men already stigmatized as rebels ; nor did 
they bring themselves to this result until the last moments.’”’1 

Perhaps one should conclude this brief explanation of the problem of 
imperial organization by adding that the British empire has solved it by 
adopting the colonists’ views. There is no imperial economic system. Britain 
is a largely free trade country, the self-governing dominions have their own 
tariff systems. Imperial diplomacy and international affairs are conducted in 
consultation with the dominions, which are members of the League of 
Nations, have their own diplomatic envoys, and accept or reject treaties as 
their interests dictate. War costs and expenditures of war money and ships 
are determined by each dominion as it wishes. If Australia wishes her own 
navy, and Canada wants none, that is all there is to it. If New Zealand 
endorses conscription and South Africa does not, it rests at that. In these 
respects the present Empire justifies the American Revolution. 

A second problem of political organization, though it cannot be properly 
considered as contributary to the Revolution, was that of the relations of the 
Separate colonies amongst themselves. For many years far-visioned men had 
seen the necessity for some intercolonial organization. Penn’s Plan of 
Union, and Franklin’s scheme represent variations of the theories. Yet the 
advisability of collective action against Indians and French had produced 
nothing better than the early New England Confederation, and the Albany 
Congress. Strangely enough it was only when these two hostile forces were 
removed that unity was forced by need of opposition to Britain. The develop- 
ment was from an elementary Stamp Act Congress of protest, to Continental 
Congress of boycott and rebellion, through a loose Confederation, till finally 
came the Federal union. New Jersey’s part was not distinctive in any but the 
last of these, and her share will invite attention in due course. 

It may be pointed out here that in this second problem the American 
colonies again blazed the trail for the solution of the problem in other parts 
of the British Empire. Federations and unions have developed in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India and are now proposed for East Africa and 
the West Indies. 


The Political Issue in the Colony—F inally there must be mentioned 
the problem of the colonial constitution. We have seen New Jersey as a 
proprietary colony, as under the control of a company and finally as a royal 
province. In each of these forms certain vicious principles were revealed. 
The most important of the political questions was that produced by the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers. Satisfactory peaceful government was impos- 
sible under the organization which set the Governor and Council in opposi- 
tion to the Assembly. In so far as the executive authority nominally repre- 
sented the King and actually the British ministry of the day (or the lord 
proprietor) there was bound to be confusion. By virtue of his commission 
the Governor was administering a policy dictated from a distance, but was 
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dependent for his salary and expense of government upon a locally elected 
Legislature. To whom was he responsible, King, proprietor or people? The 
control we have observed that the Assembly secured by means of its finance 
powers was such that it could hinder any program, but could not pursue its 
own. The treasurers might be chosen by the Assembly, tax collectors subject 
to its own will, commissioners for barracks and army elected, but if the 
Governor, attorney-general, judges, sheriffs proved obstreperous and careless 
of their salaries nothing could be done. And when the proposal was made 
to place those royal offices upon imperial funds the last control was removed. 
In this respect the revolution was a movement to replace the system of 
separation of powers, checks and balances, with one in which the administra- 
tion should be equally dependent upon popular will as was the Assembly. 
The interesting experiments in this respect will be discussed when the new 
constitutions of 1776 and 1844 are described. Also we shall have to observe 
why finally the American colonies fell back upon the old separation of powers 
and the checks and balances which they had revolted against. All we need to 
note is that they failed to adopt the solution of cabinet government which 
was solving the problem of an hereditary monarch and a representative 
parliament in England, and which was to become the solution throughout 
the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. 

Then there was the further problem of bi-cameralism. If the Lower 
House represented freeholders of a moderate property qualification, the 
Council represented the great proprietary semi-feudal interests. And here we 
can begin to put a finger upon one of the real causes of the revolution. Or at 
least if we do not dignify it with the title “cause of the revolution” it is one of 
reasons of popular unrest which enables the demagogues to work up enthusi- 
asm. The royally appointed council contained the leaders of the great land 
owners, the colonial aristocracy. We have seen how the antagonism of the 
proprietary owners of the lands of the province and the small purchasers, 
tenants and squatters had run through New Jersey history from the very 
first days of Indian title claimants and speculative land deeds. 

The most significant conflicts in New Jersey may be traced to this. The 
anti-quitrent riots of 1670 had been the first open manifestation of opposi- 
tion. Emigrants who risked life on the ocean, faced starvation and cold in 
winter, the hostility of Indians and enemies, were not going to be intimidated 
by orders of men whose title to land was based on paper thousands of miles 
away, and not upon conquest of the elements to secure and maintain posses- 
session. We have already seen the complicated state of the Elizabethtown 
case which was never settled, the doubtful position of many grants due to 
fraudulent deeds, uncertain boundaries of purchases, of the two divisions 
and of the province. The conflicts of Council and Assembly under Cornbury, 
Hunter and Morris were thus the inevitable consequence of their composition. 

Similar problems have arisen in every other part of the Empire in this 
divergence of interest of those with first title and the later immigrants. In 
Canada it was the struggle centered on “Family Compact,” in Australia on 
squatters, in South Africa, “Uitlanders.” 
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It is true that these conflicts had been in existence for a century. The 
situation was becoming aggravated in the second part of the Eighteenth 
Century as the country developed. There were two main groups socially rest- 
less and ready for any new system. They were the “alert, irrepressible pro- 
letarian element of the sea ports from Boston to Charleston, who had been 
largely debarred from the ballot by a property qualification for voting,” and 
the other settlers of the back country, a “great homogeneous population, 
rapidly increasing but deprived of due political rights by unjust discrimina- 
tion in the matter of representation.”? So far as the first of these is con- 
cerned a petition was presented before the Third Congress in February, 1 7706, 
by the “inhabitants of the city of New Brunswick” praying that they might 
be admitted to vote as well as the freeholders. The disfranchised element was 
considerable in the shipping centers, but fortunately the ports were few and 
small in population. This group was, however, to be found in the midst of 
every riot and scene of violence. Yet the American Revolution was not an 
affair of the mob, as was the French Revolution. It had a sounder basis. 

So far as the backwoodsmen were concerned they wanted the abolition 
of quitrents, of primogeniture and entail, the substitution of a tax on income, 
wealth, money in place of the tax on acreage and head or poll tax, accessible 
title deeds, local and circuit courts to provide speedy and cheap justice. They 
wanted in time of economic disturbance a moratorium, or suspension of 
debts, and extensive issue of Paper money, as well as further influence in the 
government. 


The Social Aspect of Revolution—There was, as a result of these 
factors, another aspect to the American Revolution. There was a social dis- 
cord, a clash between the radical elements and the conservative groups. The 
former we have seen. The latter were chiefly the protected groups; the 
large-scale planters and proprietors and merchants—all those in fact whose 
interests were bound up with the maintenance of things as they were, and 
whose prosperity would declirie with any upset of the social system by which 
they profited. In addition to those with economic interests were the religious 
groups. Naturally the Anglicans, proponents of close union of church and 
State would be opposed to any climax in which the privileged position of 
the Church of England would be endangered. In this opposition to radicalism 
they were joined by the Quakers, numerous in South and Southwest Jersey. 
It was not so much that the Society of Friends were a privileged religious 
community as that they were particularly opposed to the use of force. This 
problem of the “concerned Friends” has ever been a vital one in time of stress. 
On March 5, 1775, the Quakers of Pennsylvania and West Jersey announced 
that some of the “religious society” “have been lately nominated to attend and 
are engaged in some public affairs, which they cannot undertake without 
deviating from these our religious principles” and beseeches their serious con- 
sideration of Christ’s words “My Kingdom is not of this world . . . . then 
should my servants fight.” Accordingly they were recommended not to “con- 
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tend for liberty by any methods or agreements contrary to the peaceable spirit 
and good will of the Gospel, which ever breathes peace on earth and good will 
to men.’ 

The result of this conflict between the radicals and conservatives was 
not, as might be expected, to split the nation into whigs and tories, revolu- 
tionists and monarchists, patriots and loyalists. Though the interest of most 
conservatives was bound up with the resisting economic and social régime 
this did not necessarily make it worth their while to take up arms on behalf 
of the imperial political system. Except for such of them as were colonial 
officials or councillors the limitation of English authority or entire exclusion 
of the Crown made little difference, so long as their preponderance in the 
colony remained acknowledged. In fact it would remove a serious rival for 
power. Accordingly the conservative attitude was not that of maintaining 


the Crown. Many did so, but many more did not. To many it was a matter 


of indifference whether the nominal center of political gravity was shifted 
from London to Perth Amboy so long as they still retained real control over 
the government. 

For this reason the greater part of the population was probably indif- 
ferent to the outcome of the revolution. Many of the natural leaders of the 
professional and land-owning classes joined the rebel movement and sought 
to keep it respectable and purely political. Basing their case entirely upon 
the imperial issues, no taxation without representation ; the subordination of 
executive of authority to legislative will; removal of English restrictions upon 
colonial industry, these men were able to guide the forces of social unrest 
into anti-British channels. But when the revolutionary movement was once 
well under way there developed conflict among the “Patriots’’ between the 
two sections. The political leaders, for the most part, as in New Jersey 
representing the landed and professional interests, were determined upon a 
political change simply transferring authority from the English “squirearchy” 
to the New Jersey “gentry” and soon found the popular doctrines of the 
revolution turned against the policy of exclusiveness in the colony. 

A preliminary contest occurred therefore in every colony as it established 
its new political system—a struggle of the conservatives and radicals for 
control of the machinery. In most States the conservative element was suc- 
cessful in retaining direction of the governments, and this was particularly 
true in those cases where a new constitution was reached through an old 
charter adopted by nominal changes. The only two cases of decided radical 
success were Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

We have seen that in New Jersey petitions were presented to the Third 
Provincial Congress February, 1776, demanding that all taxed people be 
enfranchised.4 But counter-petitions poured in to hinder tampering with 
qualifications. It will therefore be evident that the concession that was made 
still indicated that the propertied element was controlling and had no inten- 
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tion of abdicating. On the question “Whether every person of full age, who 
hath immediately preceding the election resided one whole year in any County 
of the Colony, and is worth at least fifty pounds in real or personal estate, 
shall be admitted to vote in the County wherein he resides, for Representa- 
tives in Provincial Congress or not? It passed in the affirmative.”5 

It is of course impossible to discriminate between the discussions of 
theoretical foundations in the different colonies. The Continental Congress 
set the standard to which provincial agitations sought to work. The books and 
speeches on rights and types of governments were exchangeable between the 
colonies and circulated freely. There is, however, an interesting New Jersey 
document which illustrates how clearly the implications of the radical doc- 
trines of that day had been thought out by some writers. One “Benevolus” 
wrote in a journal in January, 1775, that the basis of American liberty was 
not charters and acts of parliament but Right. Political right thus has an 
ethical basis. But a rule of natural equity is that “he who asks equity should 
himself first do equity,” so that the first step in American liberty must be 
the liberation of slaves. “There is no inherent difference between a European 
and an African with regard to the common business of life.’”6 And indeed a 
petition from the Quaker county of Burlington that autumn, 1775, setting 
forth their abhorrence of personal slavery, and praying the Legislature to 
take the matter into their most serious consideration, and pass an Act to set 
free all Slaves now in the Colony.”? Nor was it so improbable as one might 
think, for eleven voted in favor, to fourteen against. 

We must now describe the establishment of the First New Jersey State 
Constitution, performed by the Fourth Provincial Congress in June-July, 
1776. 


Clearing the Way for a New Government—In all there were four 
revolutionary congresses in New Jersey. The first known as the Provincial 
Convention, met at New Brunswick in July, 1774, and was simply an aggre- 
gation of the county committees of correspondence. The Second Provincial 
Congress assembled twice at Trenton in May-June and again in August, 1775. 
The Third Congress also met in Trenton for both its sessions of October, 
1775, and February-March, 1776. The Fourth and last Provincial Congress 
led a most precarious existence between June and August, 1776, moving 
from Burlington to Trenton and then to New Brunswick in accordance with 
the fortunes of the American troops. 

It is this last Congress and its proceedings that we have now to consider. 
It was chosen under the election law of the last session of the Third by which 
from three to five members, qualified in the possession of £500 procla- 
mation money real or personal, were to be elected from each county by the 
electors of the old Assembly who took the new oaths. This meant freeholders 
with £50 proclamation money or estate. Most important for the coming 





5 Minutes of Provincial C Ongress, DP. 373. 
6 New Jersey Archives, XXXII, p.3o. 
7 Minutes of Provincial Congress, p. 287. 
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negotiations was the fact that it had been resolved to take all votes by indi- 
vidual members, not by counties.8 This previous Provincial Congress on 
February, 1776, had appointed five men—Livingston, de Hart, Smith, Cooper, 
and Sergeant as delegates to the Continental Congress.® Richard Smith, 
John de Hart and Sergeant resigned within a few weeks. 

When on June roth the Provincial Congress assembled, its serious duties 
were indicated by its organization. In the first session Samuel Tucker was 
elected president, William Paterson, secretary. Then it was opened with 
prayer offered by the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, of Princeton. The meetings 
were secret, behind closed doors, so only garbled reports got out. A journal 

of action taken was kept—but not of debates—and at a later date published 

by authority.1° The timid members attempted to impose a rule requiring a 
quorum of two-thirds of the deputies as a “body sufficient to do business.”11 
but the rule adopted only required a simple majority. 

The opposing influences which were at work are shown by rival peti- 
tions from Perth Amboy. “Two petitions from Sundry inhabitants of the 
south ward of the city of Perth Amboy in the County of Middlesex, praying 
that the Government under the King of Great Britain may be suppressed, and 
that the Congress would point out and establish some more suitable form of 
Government.” 12 While on Saturday was read “A petition of Sundry inhab- 
itants of the north ward of the city of Perth Amboy, praying that the Govern- 
ment of the Province of New Jersey may not be changed.’’1% It was in these 
first days that Governor Franklin was disposed of, the resolutions declaring 
that his proclamation of an Assembly ought not to be obeyed, that it was in 
contempt of the Continental Congress, that he was “an enemy to the liberties 
of the country” and ought to be secured, were carried on June 14 and 15 by 
thirty-eight to ten. But more important—in view of the restraint already 
imposed on the Governor—was that they passed a fourth resolution declar- 
ing payments to the Governor ought to cease “and that the Treasurers of 
this Province shall account for the moneys in their hands to this Congress, 
or to the future Legislature of the Colony.’’ Only three voted against this. 
Accordingly a month later, the committee appointed to take over the Eastern 
treasury, reported the transference of provincial moneys from Treasurer 
Smyth, to their nominee, John Stevens. Thus the Revolutionary Congress 
fell heir to the finances of the Provincial Government. — 

For all practical purposes the government was now in the control of 
the Provincial Congress. But before formal sanction was given to its struc- 
ture one or two processes were required. On June 19, John Hancock, presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress reported a resolution urging the New 
Jersey Congress to examine Mr, Franklin. Accordingly on Friday, June 21, 


8 Minutes of Provincial Congress, p. 434. 
9 Minutes of Provincial Congress, p. 367. 
10 Minutes of the Provincial Congress, p. 542. 
11 Minutes of the Provincial Congress, p. 449. 
12 June 12, 1776, afternoon session, Minutes of Provincial Congress, p. 451. 
13 June 16, 1776, Minutes of Provincial Congress, p. 455. 
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the journal records “William Franklin, Esq., late Governor of this Province, 
having been brought before this congress, pursuant to an order for that purpose, 
to be examined, touching such parts of his conduct as were deemed invinci- 
ble to the liberties of America, Mr. Franklin refused to answer the questions 
put to him, denying the authority of this body, which he alleged had usurped 
the King’s government in this province. 

“As the said William Franklin, by this and his former conduct, in many 
instances, appears to be a violent enemy'to the country, and a person that 
may prove dangerous,” they resolved to confine him, wherever directed by the 
Continental Congress, which was at last decided to be with Governor Trum- 
bull in Connecticut. 


The Provincial Convention of June-August, 1776—There were by 
this time nearly twenty petitions before the Congress relating to proposals 
for a change of government. And accordingly this matter had been made 
the order of the day for Friday afternoon, June 21. Upon the “considera- 
of the propriety of forming a government,” the resolution, “That a govern- 
ment be formed for regulating the internal policy of this Colony, pursuant to 
the recommendation of the Continental Congress of the fifteenth of May 
last” it was carried by fifty-four to three. 

Relations with other colonies was debated next. Saturday was devoted 
to electing a new set of delegates to the Continental Congress: Richard 
Stockton, Abraham Clark, John de Hart, Francis Hopkinson and Dr. John 
Witherspoon. They were instructed to join in “the most vigorous measures 
for supporting the just rights and liberties of America. And if you shall 
judge it necessary and expedient for this purpose, we empower you to join 
with them in declaring the United Colonies independent of Great Britain, 
entering into a confederacy for union and common defence, making treaties 
with foreign nations for commerce and assistance, and to take such other 
measures as to them and you may appear necessary for these great ends, 
promising to support them with the whole force of this Province; always 
observing that, whatever plan of confederacy you enter into, the regulating 
the internal policy of this Province is to be reserved to the Colony’s Legisla- 
ture.”14 

At last on Monday, June 24, 1776, a committee of ten men was appointed 
“to prepare the draught of a constitution.”” The committee reported two days 
later, an almost incredible speed of preparation. But as we shall notice not 
much alteration was made in New Jersey government by this constitution. 
“Who was the author of the draft does not appear” writes the reminiscent 
Judge Elmer.15 “It has always been understood,” he continues, “that the 
Rey. Dr. John Witherspoon, president of Princeton College, took an active 
part in preparing it. He was a delegate to the Provincial Congress, but hav- 
ing been appointed by that body a delegate to the Continental Congress, his 
name does not appear on the committee, nor did he afterwards vote on the 


14 June 22, Minutes of Provincial Congress, Pp. 473. 
15L. Q. C. Elmer: The Constitution and Government of New Jersey, p. 28. 
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question of adopting the Constitution. Two eminent lawyers, Jonathan 
Dickinson, Serjeant, and John Cleves Symmes, were on the committee; but 
the instrument bears quite as prominent marks of a clerical as a legal 
origin.” There was in fact on the committee a gentleman of somewhat 
astonishing (for that day) though mediocre and shallow versatility, the 
Rev. Jacob Green, of Morris County, and popular legends make him the 
chief author of the New Jersey Constitution of 1776. 

The draft reported was discussed in Committee of the Whole on June 
27 and 28, both morning and afternoon, and the afternoon of June 29. They 
were then ready to report “several Resolutions” and Tuesday, July 2, was 
the day set for the action by the Congress. But it must not be imagined that 
the constitution had anything like the whole attention of the Congress. The 
journal minutes are filled with resolutions relating to pay for New Jersey 
militiamen, to the upkeep of the late Governor, apprehension of certain 
dangerous persons, provision of munitions. They had for instance to break 
off, and provide for the suppression of “insurgents in the County of Mon- 
mouth who take every measure in their power to contravene the regulations 
of Congress, and to oppose the cause of American freedome,” and of those 
“disaffected persons, in the County of Hunterdon (who) have confederated 
for the purpose of opposing the measures of the Continental and Provincial 
Congresses, and have even proceeded to acts of open and daring violence; 
have plundered and robbed the house of Captain Jones ; have beaten wounded 
and otherwise abused the friends of freedom in said County, and now pub- 
lickly are that they will take up arms and engage in behalf of the King of 
Great Britain, the avowed and implacable enemy of the United Colonies.’’!¢® 
Finally on Saturday morning, June 29, news came that General Howe had 
landed at Sandy Hook. Hurried preparations were made to remove public 
records and papers from Perth Amboy to Burlington, the 3,300 men previ- 
ously authorized were summoned for immediate service and public assistance 
invited from all patriots. All the notorious disaffected were to be disarmed 
instantly, and also those who were incapable of service. 

Accordingly it was in such strenuous circumstances that on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 2, 1776, the Provincial Congress of New Jersey solemnly 
turned from the minutiz of accepting resignations of militia captains who 
sought exemption from service due to gout, to the question of the Constitu- 
tion. On the question whether the draft of the constitution as reported from 
the committee of the whole “be now confirmed, or be deferred for further 
consideration?” it was carried for confirming now, by twenty-six to nine. 
There were thus but thirty-five members left out of the original seventy-five 
elected at the end of May. 


The Declaration of a New Government, July 2, 1776—The formal 
adoption of the revolutionary constitution was indeed a matter that must have 
given pause to its proclaimers. Two days before the final proclamation of the 
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Philadelphia resolutions of independence—on July 2, with the enemy at the 
door the Provincial Congress was declaring that the constitutional authority 
possessed by the Kings of Great Britain over these colonies was derived by 
a compact, that by his making war upon them “all civil authority under him 
is necessarily at an end, and a dissolution of government in each colony has 
consequently taken place.”’ 

It is not to be wondered at that attendance at the Congress had declined 
suddenly. Naturally enough the threatened invasion of New Jersey made it 
advisable for some to make domestic preparations for the future, though 
undoubtedly the passage of the Constitution removed the hesitant. Of the 
nine of these who voted to defer consideration, seven were missing at the 
next roll call on July 4. Attendance had dropped to twenty-five; and never 
went above twenty-nine at any future session. It was accordingly resolved on 
July 4 that in view of the dangerous situation and the withdrawal of some 
members “such members as shall attend be empowered to transact any busi- 
ness which may arise and required immediate consideration whether a suffi- 
cient number to constitute a quorum attend or not.’17 

The opponents of independence were thus successfully weeded out. 
Some had secured the incorporation in the Constitution of a final conciliatory 
declaration: “Provided always, and it is the true intent and meaning of this 
Congress. That if a reconciliation between Great Britain and these Colonies 
should take place, and the latter be again taken under the protection and 
government of the Crown of Great Britain, this charter shall be null and 
void, otherwise to remain firm and invoidable.” The constitution also made 
general and regular reference to the “Colony” of the Province of New 
Jersey. One of the first historians of New Jersey reported this as due to 
“the fear of the president of the convention (Samuel Tucker), who in a few 
months after, claimed the clemency of the enemy, with whom this clause gave 
him an interest.”18 

A further question was raised the following day, should they print the 
constitution or defer the decision for a few days “in order to reconsider, in 
a full house, the propriety of the last clause in the constitution, containing 
the proviso respecting conciliation?” to print immediately was carried, 17 
to 8, and one thousand copies were ordered. The following day, July 4, the 
Continental Congress made its Declaration of Independence—containing no 
reservation for conciliation. 

The Congress was now feverishly busy. Not only had preparations for 
war to be supervised but the finishing touches added to the government 
system—even as the threats of the invading forces of the enemy came closer. 
Three men—Stephen Crane, Lewis Ogden and Caleb Camp, were constituted 
a secret committee to codperate with a similar committee of New York, being 
given power to issue warrants, and “confine such person or persons as they 


17 Minutes of Provincial Congress, p. 404. 
18 Gordon: History of New Jersey, p. 180. 
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may think necessary for the publick good.”1® Then for the rest of the 
province “in order to prevent a failure of justice” all judges, sheriffs, justices 
of the preceding government were authorized to continue in authority until 
new ones be constituted and that these obey the Provincial Congress. This 
may appear a hazardous operation—to continue old officials—but it must be 
remembered that vigorous Tories would already have fled or be in gaol, and 
that the remainder if not positively active would prefer to continue in what- 
ever capacity they already occupied, rather than lose influence and place. 

For six weeks or more after this the Congress was most frantically 
concerned in defensive measures. The disaffected at the mouth of the 
Raritan—chiefly at Perth Amboy—were removed inland to prevent commu- 
nication with the enemy; and the maintenance of a supply of gun powder, 
lead, tents, camp kettles, occupied their close attention. 

Under the Constitution as adopted, elections were to be held on the 
second Tuesday of August, 1776, and August 13. Exactly a month before 
this date the Legislature resolved to require of all candidates for Assembly 
or Council, oath or affirmation allegiance to the King, and an intention of not 
opposing measures of the Continental Congress, and that “I do and will bear 
true allegiance to the government established in this Province under the 
Authority of the people.” 

The next constitutional development occurred on July 17 and 18. On 
the former of these two days the Provincial Congress formally approved the 
Continental Declaration of the United Colonies as “Free and Independent 
States,” affirming their intention “that we will support the freedom and 
independence of the said States with our lives and fortunes, and with the 
whole of force of New Jersey.’ Accordingly the succeeding day, July 18, 
Congress resolved that its style and title be henceforth “the Convention of the 
State of New Jersey.”2° From this time on the official acts—commissions, 
writs, indictments, ran in the name of the State of New Jersey, though it 
was not until a year later, at the close of the first Legislature that a statute 
substituted the word State in place of Colony and Province wherever it 
occurred. (Sept. 20, 1777). 

On Wednesday, August 21, 1776, the Fourth Provincial Congress—now 
known as the Convention of New Jersey—brought its labors to an end. In 
the short critical period of nine weeks it had put the finishing touches to the 
overthrow of royal authority and the substitution of a new authority. The 
royal Governor had been finally disposed of. The old General Assembly had 
completely expired and no word was heard of the Council. So much of the 
local administration as could be relied upon was continued unimpaired. But 
the future of the committees of correspondence and observation in township 
and county was left to the future Legislature. But most important of all, a 
new basis of government had been provided in a written document which 
laid out the institutions of the new order as close as might be to the old, but 
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nevertheless with a popular basis. It was as indeed they had proclaimed: 
“We, the Representatives of the Colony of New Jersey, having been elected 
by all the Counties in the freest manner, and in Congress assembled, have, 
after mature deliberation, agreed upon a set of charter rights, and the form 
of a constitution.” 

The Constitutional revolution had been accomplished. The old govern- 
ment was cast aside, the de facto organs of public will had been transformed 
into a de jure authority. A new State had been established, a new political 
mechanism instituted. It remained for this latter to prove its efficiency, to 
show its superior adaptability to the community’s life. The State must win 
as well as declare independence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY CONSTITUTION OF NEW JERSEY, 
1776-1844. 

Adoption and Nature of the Constitution—The document that was 
passed by the Convention of New Jersey on July 2, 1776, was not only a 
Declaration of Independence, but also a real constitution. It was the fourth 
constitution to be adopted in any of the revolutionary colonies. The first one 
had been that of New Hampshire as early as January 5,1776. This had been 
followed in March by South Carolina and late in June by Virginia. New 
Jersey is thus among the very first colonies to adopt a new form of govern- 
ment. All thirteen colonies had new forms of government by the end of the 
year. Three of them, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island simply 
transformed the old colonial charters and adapted them to the new conditions. 
Many of these old constitutions lasted for over half a century, that of New 
Jersey lasting for sixty-eight years, being exceeded only ae North Carolina, 
which lasted seventy-five years. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that there were three problems 
of government facing the colonists. One of these related to the position of 
the colony in the Empire; the second was the relation of the executive to the 
Legislature; and the third one concerned intercolonial relations. The Revo- 
lution itself was intended to provide solutions for the first two, but the final 
settlement of the third was not attained until a later date. So far as the 
position of the colony in the Empire was concerned, this was simply solved 
by a Declaration of Independence. In the case of New Jersey this was pro- 
visional, the final article of the constitution reading that “if a reconciliation, 
between Great Britain and these colonies, should take place, and the latter be 
taken again under the protection and government of the crown of Britain,” 
the constitution of the new government should be annulled. So far as the 
second problem is concerned, the result of the Revolution seemed quite clear. 
Temporary solutions were found, but the final settlement by the doctrine of 
“Separation of Powers” was not universally agreed upon until after 1789. 
Needless to say, the third problem, that of interprovincial relations, was but 
inadequately solved during the War itself and awaited final solution in 1787. 

The first thing to notice is that the New Jersey Constitution was adopted 
in the utmost hurry and at a time when fear of invasion prevented calmer 
consideration of forms of government. This is shown by the fact that a 
committee was instructed to prepare a draft on June 21, reported the draft 
on June 26, six days’ debate followed, and on July 2 it was adopted. This 
speed, as we have seen, was due to the news of General Howe’s landing at 
Sandy Hook, “the Constitution thus hastily prepared and promulgated, made 
as little change in the form of government prescribed, as was consistent with 
the changed circumstances.’’? It is thus obvious that the constitution-makers 
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were building upon institutions with which they were already familiar. The 
revolutionary government was not adopted as a radical transformation. The 
principles were essentially the same, although in their application some of the 
consequences were mitigated and adapted to the new conditions. The docu- 
ment itself is remarkable for its extreme brevity. In the development of 
government in the 150 years following, the revolutionary constitutions have 
expanded in content, preciseness of phraseology, and in the detailed elabora- 
tion of governmental functions. But the New Jersey Constitution occupies 
a place at the extreme end on the list of short documents. 

It was adopted by the revolutionary assembly and not, as became the later 
practice, by a convention specially convoked for the purpose of formulating 
a new form of government. The Provincial Congress of June-August, 1776, 
regarded itself as possessing full and unlimited powers both as to the continu- 
ance of the existing government and as to the creation of new institutions. 
There was no authorization by the people of the new constitution that they 
drafted. The preamble of the constitution read: “We, the representatives 
of the colony of New Jersey, having been elected by all the counties in the 
freest manner, and in congress assembled, have, after mature deliberations, 
agreed upon a set of charter rights and the form of a constitution.” It was 
not, therefore, a true constitution in the eyes of the next generation. “This 
instrument,” says Gordon, fifty years later, “is styled in the proceedings of 
the convention, and within itself, a constitution. But it is not such, in the 
present political sense of this word, in America. A constitution of govern- 
ment may now be defined, as a written expression of the will of the people of 
a state, establishing and limiting unalterably, except by themselves, the 
political powers therein created.”2 

There were certain principles which were common to all the new con- 
stitutions of the revolutionary states. Yet these principles were not always 
embodied in the terminology of the document, but they were understood as 
lying at its base and as a foundation for the government. Of course, those 
governments which were first established in the heat of the fray, were less 
markedly influenced by the clearly worked out conclusions of the theorists 
of the day. Among these principles were the following: First, there was the 
doctrine of natural rights. It was the belief and the foundation of the revo- 
lutionary cause that there are certain rights which are inherent in mankind. 
In the language of the Declaration of Independence these inalienable rights 
include the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. There was no 
such statement in the New Jersey Constitution, but the whole basis of the 
proclamation of independence depends upon this theory. So far as liberty is 
concerned, there could be no precise definition of liberty in 1776, nor could 
there be in any state. The expression of the right of liberty in the sense in 
which we now accept it certainly did not extend to the negro slaves nor to the 
indentured servants. Nor did it have application with respect to liberty of 


contract with the wide interpretation that is now extended to it. 
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The second principle and one which flows out of this first principle is 
that of social compact. If mankind are naturally born free and equal, the 
only supervision or coercion that is justified will be that restraint which they 
voluntarily impose upon themselves. Governments are therefore instituted 
among men to preserve their own liberties against invasion by others. This 
doctrine found expression in the New Jersey Constitution, “Whereas all the 
constitutional authority, ever possessed by the kings of Great Britain, over 
these colonies, or their other dominions, was, by compact, derived from the 
people, and held of them, for the common interest of the whole society.” The 
result of this doctrine is that as men associate themselves voluntarily for the 
institution of government and as the government exercises its power by direct 
contact with the citizens, if the government violates any of the terms of the 
contract by unjust government or arbitrary invasion of the rights of the cit- 
izens, the latter have the right of revolution. The constitution’s preamble 
consequently continues, “allegiance and protection are, in the nature of things, 
reciprocal ties, each equally depending upon the other, and liable to be dis- 
solved by the other’s being refused or withdrawn: . . . . (the King, George 
III, has violated these just rights) . . . . all civil authority under him is 
necessarily at an end, and a dissolution of government in each colony has con- 
sequently taken place.” 

The third principle which gained universal acceptance as a result of the 
Revolution, was the dogma of popular sovereignty. That it was not fully 
adhered to in the institution of new governments, was due to the strenuous 
circumstances of the times and to the fluctuations of control between the rad- 
icals and conservatives. But in the long run as we shall see, popular sover- 
eignty was at least given lip-service. Fourthly, it goes without saying that 
each of the new governments was a representative form of government with 
authority in the hands of an assembly of popular delegates, replacing the 
monarchical authority. Finally, the last theoretical foundation for the new 
constitutions was that of the reign of law. In this respect the revolutionary 
writers could argue that they were maintaining the doctrines and the prin- 
ciples of the English Revolution of 1688 in which.the English people them- 
selves had changed the line of monarchy in the struggle to maintain the rule 
of law. This rule of law means simply that all actions, all conflicts, all con- 
nection between individuals and the State, between individuals and individ- 
uals, and between officials and the State shall be regulated and founded upon 
general rules known and enforced in the community by impartial disinterested 
judges. 


Rights in the Constitution—There was no Bill of Rights in the first 
constitution of New Jersey. All that the constitution did was to lay down in 
written form the major departments of the government, practically in accord- 
ance and in line with the constitution of the royal province from 1702-76. In 
this respect it was remarkable and at a later date became highly obnoxious to 
the more democratic politicians, especially in the period of Jacksonian democ- 
racy. One of the purposes of having a written constitution is to promulgate 
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certain guarantees for the individual which cannot be infringed upon or 
invaded by the government. There were but three things in the New Jersey 
Constitution which were laid down as not to be touched. But this was not 
done by their declaration in a Bill of Rights. It was secured by a provision 
that every member of the legislature previous to taking his seat should take 
an oath that he would not assent to any law changing the annual elections of 
legislators ; nor changing the provision respecting trial by jury; nor repeal- 
ing the sections which laid down religious freedom. 

Indeed it may be said that the only rights laid out in the constitution are: 
First, “that all criminals shall be admitted to the same privileges of witnesses 
and council as their prosecutors, or shall be entitled to” ;> second, that the 
estates of suicides should descend in the same way as if they had died natu- 
rally ;* thirdly, “that no person shall ever, within this colony, be deprived of 
the inestimable privilege of worshiping Almighty God, in a manner agreeable 
to the dictates of his own conscience; nor, under any pretense whatever, be 
compelled to attend any place of worship, contrary to his own faith and judg- 
ment; nor shall any person . . . . be obliged to pay tithes... .”5 “There 
shall be no establishment of any one religious sect in this province, in prefer- 
ence to another; and that no protestant inhabitant of this colony shall be 
denied the enjoyment of any civil right, merely on account of his religious 
principles.”® Fourthly, the guarantees of the common law of England 
remained in force, “Such parts only excepted, as are repugnant to the rights 
and privileges contained in this charter; and that the inestimable right of 
trial by jury shall remain confirmed, as a part of the law of this colony, with- 
out repeal, for ever.” But of these four guarantees, only the third and 
fourth were protected by the oath to be taken by legislators. 

Nor was it evident just exactly what effect these limitations would have 
upon the legislature. There was no system provided for amending the con- 
stitution and from the very first it was understood that the legislature would 
have full powers in this respect, “The oath of the legislators being to preserve 
a part only of the constitution, sound construction warrants the induction, 
that they have a constitutional authority to change all other parts of that 
instrument; and thus, their power is unrestrained, as much as that of the 
British Parliament, which may, by a simple act of legislation, remodel the 
State, as has been lately done in Great Britain.”8 

The constitution commences by saying “that the government of this 
province shall be vested in a governor, legislative council, and general assem- 
bly.”® The legislature was made the chief organ in the new government. As 
a result of the unhappy relations which so frequently existed in colonial times, 
the Congress determined at one blow to reduce the executive power of the 
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government to complete dependence upon the Legislature. Nor were they 
satisfied with the exclusive control of the council that had been exercised by 
the proprietary party. Accordingly in the new instrument the upper cham- 
ber, the Legislative Council, was made the body of representative from each 
county. Each county was entitled to one councilor. But the predominance 
of wealth of the upper classes was assured by the provision in the constitution 
that a member of the Legislative Council should be “and have been, for one 
whole year next before the election, an inhabitant and freeholder in the county, 


in which he is chosen, and worth at least one thousand pounds; proclamation 


money, of real and personal estate, within the same county.”!° Seven mem- 
bers were to form a quorum and the Governor was formally presiding officer. 
In practice, however, the Governor did not attend, but his place was taken 
by a vice-president. chosen by the council. This upper house or senate was 
therefore intended unquestionably to represent the landed or proprietory 
interest, though additionally secured by virtue of popular election. 


The Departments of Government and Their Selection—The lower 
house was to be the general assembly modelled of course upon the colonial 
assembly. The qualifications of Assemblymen were also of such a type as to 
leave the house in the control of men of some social position, “no person 
shall be entitled to a seat in the said assembly, unless he be, and have been, 
for one whole year next before the election, an inhabitant of the county he 
is to represent, and worth five hundred pounds proclamation money, in real 


and. personal estate, in the same County.” There were to be three assembly- 


men from each county as a temporary measure, though admittedly unjust. 
A further provision read, “that if a majority of the representatives of this 
province, in council and general assembly convened, shall, at any time or 
times hereafter, judge it equitable and proper, to add to or diminish the num- 
ber or proportion of the members of assembly for any county or counties in 
this colony, then, and in such case, the same may, on the principles of more 
equal representation, be lawfully done . . . . so that the whole number of 
representatives in assembly, shall not, at any time, be less than thirty-nine.” 
As there were thirteen counties with three assemblymen from each, this 
number was set as the minimum. But the population of the counties was so 
divergent, that it was quite inequitable. Fifty years later there were fourteen 
counties, but the growth of population had been such as to necessitate a 
reapportionate of representation. The two houses were largely equal in 
power, but the council was limited with this provision, “that they shall not 
prepare or alter any money bill,’11 money bill being the special privilege of 
the Assembly. There were no other limitations upon the power of the 
Legislature than those that have been named above. 

The Governor was chosen by the Legislature in joint session at the first 
meeting after each annual election, a majority of votes being required to 
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elect “some fit person within the colony, to be governor for one year.’ There 
were several strange features about this. In the first place it is apparent that 
there were no constitutional qualifications for the office of Governor: no 
oath, no property requirements, nor residence. Another important point is 
to observe that the Governor is to be chosen by the calendar. The first 
Legislature had elected Livingston on August 28 and each succeeding Legis- 
lature which came into existence, on the second Tuesday after the October 
elections, chose annually a Governor. This gave rise to an interesting con- 
troversy many years later, the point being whether the election of the Gov- 
ernor was for a calendar year or for a legislative year. It will be seen that 
Livingston occupied his office for fourteen months, from the end of August, 
1776, until October, 1777. When vacancies occurred, the Legislature like- 
wise filled the office by election. But in no case was the Governor regarded 
as entitled to hold office for one year from the date of his election, but as in 
1792, from the date of election to the first meeting of the next elected 
Legislature. In that case Howell was elected on June 3 and reélected on 
October 25. 

The election of the Governor by the Legislature is on the face of it a 
contribution of the revolutionary period to American State government. It 
has, however, not been followed by the post-revolutionary constitutions. In 
principle it amounted to simply this, that whereas in colonial times 
executive policy had been dependent upon the royal will, now executive 
policy should be dependent and responsive to the issues of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. This principle may be regarded as an adequate, if 
somewhat primitive solution of the contest between the executive and the 
Legislature. Certainly the colonial problem of the position between admin- 
istration and legislation is solved properly by the subordination of the 
administration to the Legislature. It was the obvious solution and in the 
stages of drafting a new constitution it was the remedy adopted. But it was 
not the solution which appealed in calmer moments to the theorists of the 
Eighteenth Century. They were imbued with the doctrines of the separation 
of powers. 

The separation of powers, which was widely held and shortly to become 
universally held in this United States, had as its foundation the principle 
derived from a superficial study of English government by a Frenchman, 
Montesquieu. Montesquieu had some forty years previously noticed that the 
guarantee of freedom and liberty and the rule of law in England rested upon 
the practical device by which no two functions were exercised by the same 
person or persons. He thought that the guarantees of liberty were maintained 
by the principle that laws were made by Parliament, that they were admin- 
istered by executive officers under the crown and that justice administration 
was in the hands of an independent judiciary. For this reason he enunciated 
the doctrine that the greatest liberty is dependent upon the completest separa- 
tion of the three departments of government; and the greatest tyranny will 
result from the concentration from two or more powers in the hands of any 
one department. 
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We know now that this interpretation was a false one and based upon 
a misconception of English institutions. So far as colonial experience is 
concerned the very defect that had appeared in the province, was that the 
Governor and the administration were separate from the control of the 
Legislature. The development of the constitutional scheme before 1776 was 
directed to finding a method of bringing the Governor and his subordinates 
under the power of the Assembly. This was procured by the adherence, as 
we have seen, to annual appropriations and by the withholding of the 
salaries of recalcitrant officials. But in so far as the Governor and his 
officials were able to keep themselves independent of the Assembly’s money, 
they were separate and uncontrolled. 

It thus seems obvious that the logical solution of the problem of execu- 
tive and legislative relations should have appeared to be the entire subordina- 
tion of the former to the latter. The separation of powers had, in fact, been 
a principle of colonial government and had been found defective. That this 
legislative control was surrendered by most of the new States after the first 
few years is not due to the nature of practice but rather to two other 
influences: first, the desire of the conservatives to retain some independence 
and security against the popular Assembly, and secondly, the exploitation of 
another theory, the doctrine of checks and balances. But as in New Jersey 
these doctrines did not result in action for sixty-eight years, we can postpone 
discussion until dealing with the constitution adopted at that later date. 

Not only was the principle of separation of powers violated by the 
election of the Governor by the Legislature, but the very manner in which 
the powers of the Governor were intertwined was in conflict with all the 
popular conceptions of the day. The Governor was nominally president of 
the Legislative Council. As such he had a casting vote. He had no veto, it 
being the intention to maintain the supremacy of the Legislature. In addition 
to being president of the Council and Governor by virtue of his office, the 
Governor was to be chancellor, that is, head of the Court of Equity. Because 
of his executive capacity one would naturally expect the Governor to be the 
head of the administration. The constitution says, “he shall have the 
supreme executive power.’!2 But this did not mean that he was really to 
perform the functions of a chief executive. “His executive duties are circum- 
scribed by very narrow limits.’’!3 The Governor’s powers were derived from 
statutes. He might proclaim rewards of not more than $300 for one offender 
for the apprehension of any person charged with murder, burglary, robbery, 
or any other dangerous outrages committed upon citizens or their property ; 
he might demand the return of all fugitives from justice; might reprieve 
those under sentence of death, by a session of the Governor and Council, 
which is the Court of Pardon; he might license peddlers; appoint notaries ; 
appoint inspectors of flour; and exercise several other powers of similar 
importance. But it will be seen from these that the Governor was not the 
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chief wheel in the operation of government. Being chancellor and surrogate 
general it was necessary for him to be a lawyer. Perhaps his chief functions 
came from his position as Commander-in-Chief and Captain-General of all 
the militia and military forces of the State. Indeed, during the War of 1812 
the Governor led the State troops against Canada. But so far as the conduct 
and supervision of the New Jersey government is concerned, this was not 
to be found in the hands of the Governor. The more important operations 
were in the hands of the Secretary of the State, elected by the Legislature for 
five years; by the Treasurer, elected by the Legislature; by the Attorney- 
General ; by the county prosecutors and the local officers of township, county 
and other precincts throughout the State. The Governor was more or less in 
the position of a party leader. 

One of the most important aspects of a revolutionary government is the 
question of popular participation in the new government. In this respect, as 
has been said above before, the Revolution in New Jersey was a conservative 
victory. So far as elections are concerned, there was practically no change 
made in the laws. The constitution provides, “That all inhabitants of this 
colony, of full age who are worth fifty pounds, proclamation money, clear 
estate in the same, and have resided within the county, in which they claim a 
vote, for twelve months immediately preceding the election, shall be entitled 
to vote for representatives in council and assembly; and also for all other 
public officers, that shall be elected by the people of the county at large.’’!4 
This meant, of course, that they had just taken over the provisions respecting 
voting qualifications of the colonial period. Naturally with the passage of 
time such qualifications became inadequate as will be described later. Not 
only did they result in an attempt by the women of the State to vote, but in 
the early years of the next century there arose the demand for what was 
equivalent to manhood suffrage. This was provided for by law in 1820 when 
a statute removed the property qualifications for voting by declaring that 
every person who shall in other respects be entitled to a vote and who shall 
have paid a tax for the use of the county or State and whose name shall be 
enrolled on any duplicate tax list, shall be adjudged by the officer holding the 
election to be worth fifty pounds. By this means legal recognition was 
accorded the almost universal practice of disregarding the property quali- 
fications for voting. 

The early system of elections was quite primitive. An ordinance govern- 
ing elections had been passed by the Congress on July 15, 1776. The court- 
house was named as the scene of election, “judicious freeholders” are to be 
elected by the freeholders between the hours of 10 A. M. and I P. Mi. and 
are to preside as judges of the election, that is, after taking oaths before a 
justice of the peace, are to make out the certificates of the election. Each 
candidate for election was entitled to name one inspector and one clerk at 
the election and these officers were to list the voters. Then finally, the judges 
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and these “good and efficient freeholders” were to certify by a testimonial 
that one or the other of the candidates was duly elected. 

In order to protect the first Legislature from influence by the “Loy- 
alist” or “Tory” party, the act provided “that as it is highly unreasonable that 
the enemies of America should be admitted to take an active part in our 
public measures,” no person might be permitted to vote, unless he was pre- 
pared to take the same oath that was required of members of the Legislature, 
and had denounced his allegiance to the British Crown. The result of this 
was, of course, to provide a Legislature which was more or less sympathetic 
to the revolutionary cause, a result which was quite necessary in view of the 
strenuous times which were approaching. 

Annual elections were the rule for all officers in New Jersey, not only 
for the legislative councilors and assemblymen, but also for the officials of 
local government. The voting was at this time viva voce. But by 1790 some 
counties were authorized to have voting in the township secretly by written or 
printed ballots, and seven years later this optional secret ballot was extended 
to all counties. It did not meet full acceptance and support by the more con- 
servative and soberminded politicians. One of them writing fifty years later 
doubts “whether it is not rather a mistake rather than a privilege . 

The frauds that are now so frequently perpetrated would be made more easy 
of detection,” he thought, were there a return to the early open system of 
voting. 

As years went on and the organization of political parties developed, 
although the complicated machinery that is now the case in every State in the 
Union was in no wise attained, further regulation of elections became neces- 
sary. Additional statutes were passed regulating nominations and elections. 
After 1809 elections commenced on the second Tuesday of October and con- 
tinued over the day following. So far as the Federal elections were con- 
cerned, they were, of course, held upon the first Tuesday of November of 
alternate years. Nominations of candidates were received by the clerk of 
Common Pleas at the courthouse on the first Monday of September. Any 
freeholder might present the name of a candidate. The clerk transmitted 
this list to the clerks of the precincts of the county in which the election was 
to be held. Voting was then, at the election, confined to the nominees. In 
charge of the poll were a judge, assessor, collector, and town clerk. The poll 
opened at 10 A. M. on the first day closing at 9 P. M. and on the second day 
opening at 8 and closing at 7 P. M. As many townships were quite large, the 
poll was moved frequently from one place to another within the precinct. 
Federal, State and county officers were elected by written or printed ballot 
the name of the voter being announced, as he presented the ballot, and entered 
on the poll book. Township officers, of course, were not elected in this 
manner. 


The Courts and Judicial Review—A reference has already been made 
to the Governor as chancellor. New Jersey had developed during the course 
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of the Eighteenth Century a dual system of courts, Common Law and Equity. 
The Governor was head of chancery, and a chief justice with two associate 
justices, the Supreme Court for common law causes. The constitution placed 
final judicial authority for both equity and law in “the governor and council, 
(seven whereof shall be a quorum) be the court of appeals, in the last 
resort” and act as a court of pardon.15 . 

It was inevitable that at sometime or other the question should be raised 
as to the binding effect of the legislator’s oath, not to change certain powers 
of the constitution. Undoubtedly it was popularly thought that the Legisla- 
ture was unlimited in its power. Especially was this a natural presumption 
since the Legislature was apparently able to amend and change the constitu- 
tion and also to select not only the Governor, but the Supreme Court judges. 
But the position of these special provisions was a doubtful one. After the 
battle of Monmouth in 1778, the evacuation of New Jersey by the British 
left the British in Staten Island and in frequent connection with loyal New 
Jerseymen. On October 8 of that year, the Legislature passed, among other 
laws, an act to prevent the increasing intercourse with the enemy. One pro- 
vision read that it should be lawful “for any person to seize or secure pro- 
visions, goods, wares, and merchandise, attempted to be carried or conveyed 
into or brought within lines or encampments or any place in the possession of 
ships or troops of the King of Great Britain.” These goods and persons were 
to be brought before a justice of the peace and by a preceding statute might be 
tried by a jury of six men after which there should be no appeal allowed. 
By virtue of this law, Elisha Walton, a major of militia, seized a quantity 
of goods in the possession of John Holmes and Solomon Ketcham, who were 
charged with having brought from within the enemy lines. The goods were 
of considerable value being seven or eight hundred yards of silk and four 
or five hundred yards of silk gauze, a quantity greater than that in all the 
stores of New Jersey at the time. The case was tried before John Anderson, 
a justice of the peace of Monmouth County on May 24, 1779. A jury of 
six men gave verdict against the defendants who thereupon applied to the 
Supreme Court and the case was halted for the following November. 
Accordingly on November 11, 1779, the case of Holmes v. Walton was 
argued. Among the reasons alleged for the appeal was “because the jury 
sworn to try the above case and on whose judgment verdict was entered, 
consisted of six men only, when by the Law of the Land it should have 
consisted of twelve men,” and a further reason was added that the said 
jury consisted “of six men only contrary to the constitution of New Jersey.” 
The basis of the case is therefore seen to be a direct issue involving the 
power of the Legislature. It was contended for Holmes that the Law of 
the Land required a jury of twelve men and that the constitutional provision 
preserving trial by jury likewise meant twelve men. Therefore, it was argued 
that the Legislature under no circumstances could change the jury of twelve 
men and reduce it to a jury of six men. The Holmes and Walton case 
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dragged on for several years but it seems so far as the records exist, that 
the Supreme Court expressed its opinion quite definitely that such power had 
not been placed in the Legislature. 

This case became known as the “New Jersey Precedent” because it is 
the first substantial case of a judicial body declaring that a law of the Legis- 
lature was invalid as contrary to the constitution. It was the first case, there- 
fore, to lay down after 1776 the principle that the constitution is the Supreme 
Law of the Land and that all authorities and powers must be derived from 
it and must be exercised in accordance with this Supreme Law of the Land. 
Any conflict, therefore, between a power exercised and the law under which 
it is exercised must result in the nullification of such unconstitutional exercise 
by a decision of the highest court. This, in other words, is the first case of 
judicial review. 

Despite this doctrine of judicial review which has its origin in the State 
of New Jersey, it must be remembered nevertheless that the New Jersey 
Legislature was supposedly one of unlimited power. It is indeed strange that 
the first exercise of the power of the courts to declare laws unconstitutional 
should have taken place in a State in which the constitution was of such a 
flexible type as that of New Jersey. Later cases are quite specific in pointing 
out that with the two exceptions of jury trial and religious freedom, the 
Legislature of New Jersey was a sovereign and as absolute in its legislative 
powers as was the Parliament of Great Britain. 


Local Institutions—Very little is said in the constitution about local 
government. Generally speaking, the forms of local government remain 
essentially as they had been previous to the Revolution. But owing to the 
very nature of the Revolution, to the abolition of the royal governorship, 
there naturally followed a further decentralization of power. All that is 
said in the constitution is that in each county “the inhabitants of each county, 
qualified to vote as aforesaid (i. e. freeholders), shall at the time and place 
of electing their representatives, annually elect one sheriff, and one or more 
coroners; and that they may reélect the same person to such offices, until he 
shall have served three years, but no longer; after which, three years must 
elapse, before the same person is capable of being elected again.”16 The 
change that is introduced here is to make the sheriff a popular officer and no 
longer appointive by the Governor. There were thirteen counties in 1776 
and fifty years later there were fourteen counties. Under the statute of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1798, the chosen freeholders of the several townships which are 
mentioned below were to form the administrative council or board of the 
county. They were incorporated with the power to sue and be sued; to hold 
land and chattels ; to make and enforce such regulations as may be necessary 
for the government of their respective corporations; to raise at their annual 
meeting money for erecting and repairing gaols, poorhouses, courthouses, 
and bridges, which money would be expended by a majority vote. They 
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were to meet annually upon the second Wednesday in May and to elect a 
director to preside at the meeting, to elect a clerk, a county collector and to 
provide for the township’s raising the money voted. The sheriff was par 
excellence, the executive officer of his county and the chief conservator of 
its peace, having authority to call forth and direct the physical force in main- 
taining the laws. He had charge of the gaols of the county, summoning of 
jurors executive or civil for criminal processes issuing from the courts and to 
carry their judgments into effect. The three coroners who were elected in 
each county acted not only as inquisitors into violent, sudden or casual deaths 
within the county, but also as substitutes for the sheriff whenever the latter 
was absent or disqualified. 

Within the county was the township, there being fifty years later one 
hundred and twenty-five townships. All that the constitution provides is 
“that the townships, at their annual town meetings for electing other officers, 
shall choose constables for the districts respectively ; and also three or more 
judicious freeholders of good character, to hear and finally determine all 
appeals, relative to unjust assessments, in cases of public taxation.’”’!7 
Uniformity of organization was given to the townships by the act of Febru- 
ary 21, 1798. They are incorporated with power to sue and be sued. The 
qualified inhabitants were authorized to hold town meetings upon specified 
days. At such meetings all white males twenty-one years of age, six months’ 
residence, who paid taxes therein or were freeholders or rented a tenement 
of the yearly value of $5 were entitled to vote. This town meeting chose 
first a presiding officer who directed the business of the meeting and deter- 
mined upon the right of any person to participate therein. Regulations and 
by-laws might be made by the voters of the townships relating to common 
lands, ponds, destruction of noxious animals, making roads, selection of 
school committeemen, and were to elect the following officers: two officers 
to be known as chosen freeholders in the county, two highway surveyors, one 
or more overseers of the poor, one or more constables, and as many overseers 
of highways, pounds, etc., as they judged necessary. Five freeholders were 
to be selected as the Township Committee whose duty it was to examine and 
report to the town meeting their accounts of the township officers, to superin- 
tend the expenditure of money, and to fill vacancies between meetings of the 
township. Townships were thus empowered to provide their own officers and 
decide upon their own wants, in so far as they felt inclined. A township 
might, however, be fined for the bad condition of its roads or for the mal- 
practices of its tax collectors. 

“Thus, in these subdivisions of the State, we have examples of a pure 
democracy and simple representative government. The people in their town- 
ship meetings (and the word township comprehends precincts and wards) 
discuss their common wants, propose the remedies, and appoint the agents to 
give them effect. In the larger districts, where legislation in their proper per- 
sons would prove inconvenient, as well by the distance of the people from 
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each other, as from their number when collected, the citizens have devolved 
the necessary legislative power upon agents, endowed also with an adequate 
executive capacity. This system works well, and might, possibly, be bene- 
ficially extended, by enlarging the sphere of action of the chosen freeholders, 


particularly, in giving effect to a general and uniform system of education.”28 | 


Statistical, TABLE oF NEw JERSEY—1790 AND 1830. 


1790 1830 1830 1830 1830 1830 
Popu- Popu- House Tax State Reps. in 
NAME oF Counties. lation. lation. holders. ables. Tax Assembly. 
Bergen aian ee we ees 12,601 22,412 1,262 5,796 $2,631 43 3 
Burlingtone sauces. 18,005 31,107 3,250 6,549 4,607 12 5 
Gapes Mays aaa 2,571 4,936 669 1,000 646 O1 I 
Cumberland ......... 8,248 14,003 774 2,742 1,586 18 3 
Eissex tit, sgiet tine seeks 17,785 41,911 3,370 8,100 3,822 O04 5 
Gloticester Vics sane 13,363 28,431 3,075 5,600 3,379 26 4 
Hunterdonieassca: ar 20,153 31,000 shane 6,000 4,535 84 5 
Middlesex™ ..5.44 cose 15,056 23,157 841 6,000 3,253 20 4 
Monmouth .......... 16,918 20,233 1,385 6,000 3,723 68 4 
MOtEist US airs ee 28 16,216 23,066 1,083 4,836 St 123 4 
Sadlenitts.. ih: on ie ORI AT7 14,155 1,103 3,002 2,156 60 3 
Dotlerseta.. cock mains 12,296 17,689 668 3,500 2,642 86 3 
Stissem tic carne ears 19,500 20,346 1,075 3,611 2,025 70 3 
Wratren® seh ai. oktccnirens Ehsan 18,627 1,062 3,489 2,185 50 3 


By the above figures it appears that while all counties started equally, by 
1830 six counties varying in population from 14,000 to 22,000 had three 
representatives ; that four counties varying from 23,000 to 29,000 had four 
representatives; and three counties (two of 31,000 and one of 41,000) had 
five representatives each. Cape May, the smallest in population, which was 
less than 5,000, had but one representative, the minimum as in the constitution. 
It is interesting to note that so far as population and freeholders are con- 
cerned, only one out of sixteen inhabitants in the State was a householder and 
only one out of five was rated as taxable. 


18 Gordon: Gazetteer of New Jersey, p. 57. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
NEW JERSEY DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


In accordance with the Constitution of New Jersey, the elections were 
held in August, 1776, and on the 27th of that month the two houses of the 
Legislature in joint session elected William Livingston the first Governor of 
the State of New Jersey. He had one rival, Richard Stockton. Both received 
equal votes on the first ballot but the next day the groups coalesced to sup- 

port Livingston ; Stockton being offered the chief justiceship of the Supreme 
- Court, but refused it. 

William Livingston was the fifth son of Philip Livingston and the 
grandson of Robert Livingston who came to America in about 1676, after 
residence in Holland, from Scotland. He secured a manor second only to 
the Rensselaer in size. William, born in 1728 at Albany, entered Yale at the 
age of fourteen and graduated in 1741. He was apprenticed at law to James 
Alexander of New York, the influential proprietor of New Jersey, but in 
1746 Livingston severed his relations with Alexander, after making some 
criticisms of his employer and his family in the press. He married Miss 
Susanna French, daughter of Philip French, the wealthy merchant of New 
Brunswick. For many years he was a very active and prominent lawyer in 
New York. Among other things he published, in collaboration with William 
Smith, Jr., the first digest of Colonial Law of New York in 1752 and about 
this same time was employed with both Smith and Nicholl in the defense of 
the Elizabethtown claimants, in answering the Bill in Chancery, 1747. John 
Adams said of him, “He is a plain man, tall, black, wears his hair; nothing 
elegant or genteel about him. They say he is no public speaker, but very sensi- 
ble and learned.” 

From an early time Livingston had sided with the Popular party, but 
although widely known as a Whig, in 1768 he wrote regarding the Stamp 
Act troubles, “I cannot look of late too much on the commotion occasioned 
by the unhappy Stamp Act without the most tender concern knowing the 
consequences ever to be dreaded, of a rupture between the mother country 
and these plantations, which is an event never to be desired by those who are 
true friends of either.” Among his chief activities was the very vigorous 
opposition he directed against the establishment in these Colonies of Epis- 
copacy, opposing by innumerable letters to the press the institution of bishops 
in America, and of King’s College in New York, as an Anglican institution. 

By the time that the problem of independence was coming to the front, 
Livingston was preparing to retire from active life. In 1772 he had purchased 
a small estate of one hundred and twenty acres at Elizabethtown and built a 
house in 1773, known as “Liberty Hall.” He was therefore retiring from 
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New York politics just in time as it proved to enter New Jersey politics. His 
reputation and connections were still maintained with the other colonial 
leaders. In 1774 his daughter married John Jay of New York. 

He was one of the Essex County Committee chosen on June II, 1774; 
_ was one of the delegation to the Continental Congress chosen at New Bruns- 
wick ; and of all the delegates from New Jersey he and Crane alone remained 
to the Declaration of Independence. 

At the same time that Livingston was elected Governor, John Stephens 
was elected vice-president of the council, and John Hart speaker of the 
Assembly. William Paterson was chosen attorney-general. On September 
13, 1776, Governor Livingston addressed the Assembly upon the state of the 
country and urged them to a serious consideration of the steps to be taken 
in the struggle for independence. “Let us, then, as it is our indispensable 
duty, make it our invariable aim, to exhibit to our constituents. the highest 
example of disinterested love in the common weal; let us by precept and 
example, encourage a spirit of economy, industry and patriotism, and that 
public integrity and righteousness that cannot fail to exalt a Nation; setting 
our faces at the same time like a flint to that dissoluteness of manner and 
political corruption that will ever be the reproach of people.” Then he went 
on, “while we are applauded by the whole world for demolishing the old 
fabric rotten and ruinous government, as it was, let us unitedly strive to 
approve ourselves masterbuilders by giving beauty, strength and stability to 
the new.” : 

Although New Jersey was really a disinterested party in the sense that 
she had not suffered from any tyranny on the part of the British government 
and had voluntarily merged her interest with that of the other colonies in the 
common cause, yet she suffered more in proportion than any other State with 
the sole exception of South Carolina. For the next six months New Jersey 
was a frontier State and exposed to all the miseries of frontier warfare 
owing to her situation between New York in the hands of the British, and 
Philadelphia generally in the hands of Americans. She was the scene of 
action and battle throughout the greater part of the War of Independence. 
The constant change of government and the frequent occupation of rival 
armies tended undoubtedly to the thorough demoralization of public spirit 
in New Jersey. Not only was there no security for those who supported one 
side or the other but the fluctuations of warfare made it very easy for private 
grudges, personal interest and individual rapacity to take shelter under the 
guises of loyalty or patriotism. New Jersey was therefore suffering from 
that worst evil of civil warfare, internecine strife. In many communities 
bands of lawless men took advantage of the unquiet period to prey upon their 
most peaceful neighbors and upon the neighbors who were not at that par- 
ticular moment in harmony with the military forces which were in occupa- 
tion. There were therefore many and frequent cases of utmost cruelty and 
dastardly brutality perpetrated upon the good folk of New Jersey. The 
books are filled with stories of sudden attack, burning of houses, murder of 
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prominent citizens, and exploitation of the dwelling places by the bands of 
outlaws who took refuge in the barrens, swamps, marshes, and in the hills 
of New Jersey. 

When the British crossed over to New Jersey in the middle of November 
and the barefooted and ragged Continental Army retreated, panic seized the 
people of New Jersey. The Assembly then removed itself from Princeton to 
Burlington and on December 2 adjourned in haste, each member to look 
after himself. At this time everything depended upon the Governor. While 
the British were within the State, apparently in full possession, many of the 
luke-warm revolutionists took refuge and protection from the British. Among 
these the most noted of the turn coats was Samuel Tucker, president of the 
convention of 1776, treasurer-chairman of the Committee of Safety, and 
elected second judge of the Supreme Court, by the Legislature at its first 
session. “There scarcely remained a vestige of the little constituted govern- 
ment or any who oathed allegiance, and until the battle of Trenton (Decem- 
ber 25) New Jersey might have been considered a conquered territory.”? 
The Legislature on adjourning in December had proposed to meet in January, 
and had accordingly met on January 22, 1777, at Pittstown. But again the 
sudden news of British advance made them adjourn within a week to Had- 
donfield. There were many changes of location of the legislative session. It 
has usually been thought that these were entirely due to fear of the enemy, 
but it seems that they were frequently due to the belief of the legislators 
that the taverns and boarding-housekeepers were charging too exorbitant 
prices. This, however, does not alter the fact that many changes of location 
were made and that the situation in the colony was very serious. The defec- 
tions of the less brave revolutionists necessitated new officers and accordingly 
three new justices of the supreme court were elected: Robert Morris, chief 
justice ; Isaac Smith, second justice, and John C. Symonds, third justice. 

Four sessions of the first Legislature were held, the third being from 
May 7 to June 7 at Haddonfield, at which Livingston referred to the attempts 
by the enemy at kidnapping members of the Legislature, and particularly the 
seizure of the Hon. John Fell, Esq., of the Legislative Council, and the pro- 
posal to prosecute reprisals against prominent loyalists. The fourth session 
commenced September 3 at Haddonfield and lasted to September 24. It was 
not surrounded by as great gloom as had been the three previous, and the 
Governor was able to congratulate the Assembly and council upon the success 
of American armies at Bennington and along the Hudson. 

This Legislature was concerned chiefly with matters arising out of the 
war itself. Legislation was generally temporary in this time of stress. The 
laws, as published by Allinson were to remain in force until altered or 
amended or repealed. One of the first things that was done was the creation 
of a Council of Safety of twelve men to sit with the Governor during the 
periods in which the Legislature should not be in session. It was created for 





2 Sedgwick: A Memoir of William Livingston, p. 211. 
8 Art. XXI. 
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six months only, being authorized and empowered to administer the affairs 
of the State in case of invasion and to call sessions of the Legislature as 
need should arise. As an extraordinary device for a time of stress and strain 
it became quite reasonably a very unpopular organ of government. They were 
given unlimited power of arrest of suspicious and dangerous persons whom 
they might imprison without trial and hold for further investigation. Then 
too, they were to act as a Committee of Correspondence with the Continental 
Congress and the other states. Upon invasion or insurrection they were 
authorized to call out the militia and detach certain sections of it for the 
proper defense. 

Another institution that seems to have had an early origin is that of the 
Court of Admiralty. In October, 1776, the Governor and Council were 
authorized to establish custom houses and a Court of Admiralty. It is not 
known whether such were established at the very first as permitted, but at 
least there are references to the operation of this court at an early time. It — 
will be noticed that by the Declaration of Independence, the State of New 
Jersey fell heir to the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction formerly possessed 
by the crown and exercised by royal courts. In this region there is an interest- 
ing case, in 1778, of an appeal from this court of admiralty in New Jersey 
to the Continental Court of Admiralty.4 It appears that a sloop “George” 
was captured by an American privateer in 1778, was libelled and condemned 
in the New Jersey court in the autumn of that year. The vessel was sold by 
order of the court but the money disappeared. On appeal to the Continental 
Court of Appeals, the judgment was reversed and restitution ordered. 
Accordingly suit was brought by the owner of the “George” against the 
owner of the privateer to recover the money which had been dispersed. 

The most important matter with which the Legislature had to deal was 
the military organization. The constitution had provided a very democratic 
system in so far as it had made any provision at all. The Governor was to 
“act as Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of the militia and other 
military force in this colony,” but “Captains, and all other inferior officers of 
the militia, shall be chosen by the companies, in the respective counties; but 
field and general officers, by the council and assembly.”5 This question of 
the organization of the army is notoriously one of the difficulties that every 
democracy must encounter and New Jersey was, in this respect, no exception. 
In other democratic governments there had always been the greatest difficulty 
in securing the consent of the Legislature for proposals of more efficient 
and adequate constitution of the militia. The Continental Congress had set 
as the quota of New Jersey four battalions. It was obvious to all that in 
order to provide the military force needed, the New Jersey constitution would 
have to be amended and the militia reformed. On December 28, 1776, the 
Governor was informed. by the Earl of Stirling that the law must be changed, 
“as things now stand, no man of spirit will serve nor will anyone exert 


4 Jennings vs. Carson, U. S. S. C. 4 Cranch 2. 
5 Art. X. 
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themselves in the recruiting service unless the appointments of officers be 
altered ; if this is not immediately done the force of New Jersey is lost. Come, 
for God’s sake, and see these matters regulated, that merit in service and not 
party action take place.”® Moreover, a month later the irregular and dis- 
jointed State of the militia of this colony provoked Washington to write that 
“these officers are generally of the lowest class of people and instead of 
setting a good example to their men are getting into every kind of mischief, 
one species of which is plundering the inhabitants under pretense of their 
being ‘tories.’” He therefore advised the passage of a law for the regulating 
of the militia to put a stop to this kind of lawless rapine, or, he said, “the 
people will throw themselves of choice into the hands of the British troops.”? 

It was impossible to get satisfactory action from the Legislature. One 
of the chief influences since the foundation of the province had been the 
Quaker element of West Jersey. These Quakers had always opposed military 
service as an obligation and had frequently opposed the creation with public 
assistance of the opportunity for others to enter military activities. Accord- 
ingly all that could be secured from the Legislature was a law to enroll all 
able-bodied men in the militia and to permit those whose religious obligations 
created conscientious objections to military service, to purchase exemption 
by paying a fine. The general in charge of this matter, General Putnam, of 
Princeton, had little or no sympathy with these conscientious objectors and 
took strong measures with the Quakers. He said that the mode of allowing 
a money compensation for exemption from military service was utterly detri- 
mental to discipline and efficiency, “I detest the practice of admitting it and 
(as members of society) the sect for which it was introduced.” But what 
good was compulsion, he asked, if, when called to the colors they had to be 
placed under guard by others all the time? He therefore agreed, though 
without any satisfaction to himself, that illegal measures must be used no 
further in securing troops. But the Legislature, even in the worst days, was 
quite opposed to any method by which those who were conscientiously object- 
ing might be forced to an activity both hateful to themselves and perhaps | 
leading to their excommunication. 

Much of the legislation of this period was devoted to the loyalists. One 
of the first laws was against treason and sedition and provided for the 
arrest and punishment of all opposing the new government and of all main- 
taining the authority of the King or Parliament by word or writing. A fine 
of three hundred pounds as a maximum or of one year in jail was specified 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the pillory together with these 
same penalties. A further law made publicly condemning or reviling the State 
or Congress or their measures also punishable in the same way. A much 
more extreme statute was passed the following summer, in June, 1776, the 
purpose of which was to confiscate the property of all citizens who joined 





6 Sedgwick: Jbid., p. 212. 
7 Sedgwick: Ibid., p. 224. 
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the enemy. County commissioners were shortly afterwards named to seize 
the property of all those who had gone over to the British alliance and to 
confiscate the rents of the tenants who held land or houses from such 
deserters. These estates were to be adjudged forfeited in the Courts of 
Common Pleas. After an inquest in the county, the estates were to be sold 
and the money paid over to the commissioners. The chief justice, Robert 
Morris, complained to Livingston shortly afterwards of the difficulty of 
conducting these treason trials. There was so little experience in such mat- 
ters in the State, “the judges were” he said, “young in office, and not 
appointed by legal erudition ; associates were but reputable farmers, doctors, 
or shop-keepers ; young officers, no council or clerk for want of timely notice 
which was not even given the sheriff.’’§ 

The new Legislature was elected on October 14, 1777, and met at Tren- 
ton on October 28. The old officers were reélected and indeed William 
Livingston was reélected constantly year after year until 1790. For the next 
four years the Legislature was concerned chiefly with maintenance of com- 
munication with the Continental Army, the suppression of Tory insurrection © 
within the province and the exclusion of raiders from within the British on 
Staten Island and New York. New Jersey was in fact, as has been mentioned 
above, a frontier and consequently was subject to the inconveniences of 
frontier warfare. On May 21, 1778, Governor Livingston wrote to General 
Washington that the provision of reénforcements to the Continental Army 
was becoming increasingly impossible so far as New Jersey was concerned, 
“Essex, Middlesex, and Monmouth, the frontier states are almost worn out 
in defending their own waters. The same is the case with Cumberland, the 
very spirited county—Salem, Gloucester and Burlington, especially the two 
latter, abound with tories and are exposed to the ravages of the enemy. 
Morris, Salem, Somerset and Hunterdon are therefore the only counties 
from which we can hope to draw any re-enforcements for the grand army.”® 
As time went on and the difficulties of maintaining the government increased, 
the situation with respect to equipment, pay and care of the troops became 
worse. On another occasion Livingston said, “between the boundless avarices 
of many of our farmers and the villany of many of the gentry employed in 
public business, we are reduced to the most melancholy situation.”1° 

The Legislature as well as the Governor was becoming very anxious 
about the government situation, especially as the Continental Congress was 
year by year asking from each State increasing sums of money. The Con- 
gress had recommended to the states as early as 1777 that they raise 
$5,000,000 for 1778. Several states never did so. Those that did, preferred to 
do it by increasing paper money circulation rather than by taxation as had 
been recommended. Then they were asked in January, 1779, to pay up their 
quotas of the forty-five million dollars and to contribute six million annually 


8 Elmer: Constitution of New Jersey, p. 267. 
9 Sedgwick: Ibid., p. 203. 
10 Sedgwick: [bid., p. 223. 
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in order to reduce the previous money issue. The depreciation, however, 
continued by leaps and bounds. Whereas in 1777 the paper money had 
declined 3 to 1, in 1778 it was 6 to I, in 1779 28 to 1, in 1780 60 to I, and 
when in 1781 it got over 150 to 1, people refused to accept it in payment of 
debts. There was circulating in 1779 over £200,000,000 of Continental and 
State money. 

The result of this situation and the failure of the State to be able to 
provide for its troops adequately resulted in a mutiny of the New Jersey 
troops in 1779. For six months the officers had been complaining that unless 
their pay and subsistence obtained immediate attention, they were to be 
regarded as having resigned. The Assembly to which the protest had been 
reported simply resolved that if protests were made “it will then be the duty 
of this state to provide for its quota of troops in the best manner they could 
devise.” Despite the appearance of meeting the requests of the officers, con- 
ditions were annexed to the grants that were made of such a type as to 
render the grants of money that were provided ineffective. The result was 
that when in May, 1779, the Jersey Brigade was called upon to march by 
regiments to join the Western army the officers renewed their remonstrances 
and requested immediate supplies. In an appeal to their Commander-in- 
Chief, they said, ‘we have lost all confidence in that body (the Legislature). 
Reason and experience forbid that we should have any. Few of us have 
private fortunes, many have families who already are suffering everything 
that could be received from an ungrateful country. Are we then to suffer all 
the inconveniences, fittings, and dangers of a military life, while our wives 
and our children are perishing for want of common necessaries at home and 
that without the most distant prospect of reward, for our pay is now only 
nominal?” The ill consequences of such a defection was of so obvious a 
nature that Washington found it necessary to urge Congress to appropriate 
some general and adequate provision for officers of the army. The Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey did, in fact, make some more adequate provision for their 
troops, but the defection of the troops at this time was not so much due to 
want of patriotism as to stern necessity. They were being paid in money which 
was depreciating and which had become inadequate for the needs of their 
families. Not only did it cause trouble with the men already enlisted, but 
there was difficulty in securing recruits. It was therefore proposed at the 
time in the Legislature to encourage enlistments by raising the pay of the 
rank and file. This met with great opposition from General W ashington. “It 
is a bad proposal,” he wrote to Governor Livingston, “and would occasion 
disgust and desertion if not mutiny among those already in the army. I 
should imagine,” he goes on, “that the militia of the country is to be drawn 
out by the authority of the government, rather than by pecuniary reward 
attached to the service.”11 Nor did he neglect to mention the fact that the 
New Jersey Legislature “has uniformly manifested a disinclination to use 
any compulsion,’’!2 


11 Sedgwick: Ibid., p. 230. 
12 Sedgwick: Ibid., p. 332. 
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In the middle of 1778 New Jersey had a temporary period of respite 
from the actual operations of war, as the British retreated across New 
Jersey and after the battle of Monmouth evacuated the State. It was at this 
time that Congress took the opportunity to offer to all who had previously 
taken refuge within the British lines certain guarantees of property and per- 
sonal protection if they would return to their American allegiance. This 
would of course apply particularly to New Jerseymen who had been in the 
area occupied by the British. Livingston wrote to the president of the Con- 
gress that so far as he was concerned “the measure may be founded upon 
good policy and just at this time give a shock to the enemy; but I conceive 
it will in their state be far from popular. We have suffered so much from 
tories, and there is in some of our counties so rooted an aversion against 
that sort of gentry, that the most sanguine whigs would think it extremely 
hard to proffer them all the amenities of that happy constitution which they 
at the risk of their lives and fortunes have battled out of the jaws of tyranny 
while the others had meditated our destruction, spilt our blood, and in all 
- probability protracted the War at least a year longer than it would otherwise 
have lasted. And as to our heartedly forgiving them, I think that it will 


rather require a double portion of the Grace of God than be effected by a | 


thousand resolves of Congress.’’13 

This is not the place to dwell further upon the horrors of war of the 
progress of American armies. Suffice it to say, in 1781 New Jersey was the 
center of military operations of the utmost importance to the Continental 
cause and when finally peace was in sight it was received with mixed feelings 
by the community. Gouverneur Morris wrote in 1782, when peace was 
under discussion and the prospect of recognition by Great Britain had become 
known that “peace is not really for the interest of America . . . . at 
present.” And ina letter on October 6, 1782, Robert Morris, the chief justice, 
wrote from Philadelphia “perhaps you may be surprised when I tell you, 
that, in this city the prospect of peace is giving more general discontent than 
anything that has happened for a long time, pee eay among the mercan- 
tile part of the community.” 

The British Parliament had in fact authorized the Crown—and this 
meant in view of the overthrowing of George III’s personal influence not so 
much an authorization as a command—to negotiate peace with the Americans. 
The New Jersey Legislature resolved that any pacification between the states 
and Great Britain was treason “that although peace upon honourable terms 
is an object true and desirable, yet war with all the calamities attending it is 
incomparably preferable to national dishonour and vassalage.” Accordingly 
peace was postponed until the following year when independence was recog- 
nized and the terms of recognition adjusted by treaty. 

The Governor of New Jersey on May 19, 1783, made this speech con- 
gratulating the Assembly upon the glorious end of the war in which they 





13 Sedgwick: Ibid., pp. 286-87. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
NEW JERSEY AND THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Edwin P. Conklin, Historian and Author. 


The story of the part played by New Jersey in the scenes of the Revolu- 
tion has been told and retold many times. Much of the story is a tale of the 
conflict as a whole, for it so happened that the State was the cockpit in which 
were fought the greater share of the battles of the mid-period of the war. 
In general the strategy of the British army officials, after the English troops 
had been driven out of Boston, was to split the colonies into parts which could 
be subdued at leisure, by gaining the control of the rivers and the important 
settlements near the mouths of these rivers. New York and the East and 
North (Hudson) rivers came in for the early attention. By sending troops 
down from the St. Lawrence by way of the Richelieu River, Lake Cham- — 
plain and Lake George to Albany to join other armies sent north up the 
Hudson from New York, it was expected to divide the colonies and the forces 
of the colonies in sections, either one of which could be overpowered. As is 
well known, Burgoyne from Canada was defeated before reaching the 
navigable part of the Hudson, and Howe, in New York, was unable to con- 
trol the west and New Jersey lower region of the river, hence the plan 
failed and another must be provided. With the British army regnant over 
Manhattan, Long Island and Staten Island, it would be a very easy task, 
apparently, to send troops across New Jersey to capture Philadelphia and 
hold the Delaware River waterway from the sea to Trenton. This would be 
taking the heart out of the Revolution in its very real sense. It was a fine 
scheme, theoretically, and its execution was begun with promptitude. 

New Jersey lay in the path of the conflicting armies, it was the middle 
ground between New York and Philadelphia, and therefore the region of 
march and counter-march, advances and retreats, battles and forays. It not 
only was the cockpit in which the belligerents flew at each other, but was 
called upon to feed the cocks which did the fighting. “It was the scene of 
much of the conflict for the control of the Hudson and Delaware valleys.” 
Washington, around whom gathered the action of the time, spent one- 
quarter of his career as Commander-in-Chief in the territory of the State. 
For three winters the Continental Army made its headquarters in New 
Jersey. The State provided the theater “for four of the conspicuous battles 
of the period: Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth and Red Bank. Trenton and 
its climax Princeton, ranking with Saratoga in point of military importance, 
has become famous, not only as the turning point of the Revolution, but for 
the remarkable strategy displayed by General Washington.” Trenton and 
Princeton ended the struggle for the control of the mouth of the Hudson and 
of the dependent territory in East Jersey, “yet here began the military evolu- 
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tions preparatory to that even more wonderful contest, the struggle for the 
control of the Delaware Valley which terminated in the Battle of Monmouth. 
Of this latter struggle Red Bank must remain ever memorable.” Raids and 
foraging continued all through the war. Minor battles were numerous; 
indeed one historian has enumerated ninety engagements of the Revolution 
staged in the State. A complete list would run to higher figures. 


Theatre of War—New Jersey did not choose to become the cockpit 
of the Revolution—no section ever did—the honor was thrust upon her. 
Before the actual outbreak of hostilities the sentiment of the colony was 
decidedly lukewarm as regards any break with England; there were very 
few who desired absolute independence. There were too many neutrals, too 
strong a Tory element, and a number who for conscience sake, religious, or 
kindred reasons, were opposed to war in any form and remained non- 
combatants to the end. New Jersey’s geographical situation as the connecting 
link between the commercially minded towns of New York and Philadelphia, 
although her own interests were chiefly agricultural, made the choosing of 
sides peculiarly difficult and amazingly risky. New York and Philadelphia 
strongly objected to the English trade restrictions which limited their com- 
merce and hit their pocketbooks ; but they bitterly opposed any withdrawal 
from the British Empire. New Jersey was, perforce, compelled to play a wait- 
ing game, straddle a fence, until her larger neighbors had determined defi- 
nitely whether to be Whig or Tory. Discretion was the better part of valor, 
just then, for another reason. There were no signs of any prompt ending 
or early adjustment of the difficulties between Britain and her colonies. With 
a coast wide open to the ships of either belligerent, and the certainty that 
New York or Philadelphia would become the headquarters of one or both, 
of the opposing forces, it was wise to remain neutral as long as was possible. 

Not until after the battles of Trenton and Princeton, and the wintering 
of the Colonial troops at Morristown, was the sentiment of New Jersey 
crystalized, and a choice made which proved to be that of the winning side. 
Thereafter the lines of demarcation were fixed, and whosoever was not for 
us was against us and treated accordingly. “At no time was the Tory element 
suppressed, finding its expression in open hostility, or in barbaric cruelties 
of the Pine robbers of Monmouth, Burlington, Gloucester and Salem 
counties.” Never was there a time when there was not a neutral group which 
was ready to swing to the side which was temporarily in the ascendant. 
There is nothing in all this which was peculiar to New Jersey. Massachusetts 
cooled off rapidly after the scene of action moved south of the State. Vir- 
ginia was kept at a fever heat largely by the part played by its prominent 
citizens. The frontier peoples of the southern colonies were pro-British, and 
late in the Revolution the regions in the far north were secretly negotiating 
with England. Other States, which, like New Jersey, felt they had little to 
gain and much to lose by a struggle for independence from the mother 
country, reacted to the war much as did New Jersey. America was never a 
unit in its secession from the British Empire, and only a small proportion of 
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its population (3,000,000) fought in the ranks at any one time. After a 
decision had been arrived at, few States other than New Jersey furnished a 
larger proportion of its inhabitants as actual combatants, and none con- 
tributed more of its wealth and physical resources to the carrying on to 
glorious completion of the conflict. | 

The seeds which came to fruition in the revolt of 1776 were sown 
possibly as far back as the very founding of the Jerseys. Original internal 
differences were increased through the bickerings of West and East Jersey, 
by the squabbles of its proprietors and by the rough treatment accorded to 
both by the English Governors of New York. Worn out by strife, on April 
17, 1702, the proprietors surrendered their rights and the two Jerseys became 
one under Governor Cornbury who paved the way for a further spirit of 
resistance by his unsympathetic over-ruling of the rights of the citizen- 
farmers—and these were by far the more numerous class in the region. 
Only the moneyed portion of the people were allowed to have any part in 


the political direction of affairs, the government was always allied with the 


landed interests, the wealthy merchants, and quite usually with the Church 
of England which did not suit the large number of Calvinists—the Society 
of Friends was usually ranged on the side of the Governor. 

The laws originated abroad where England’s mercantile policy demanded 
the suppression of anything which bordered upon manufacture, or rather, 
the making of anything which could be made by the English. Raw materials, 
or the production of supplies of anything which could be utilized in Great 
Britain were encouraged, but not at any expense to the home government. 
Trade was hampered, transportation within the colonies was not improved. 
There had been too many wars, too many repressive measures enforced by 
the mother country, too much inflated currency, too numerous economic 
depressions, too many discontented people wandering about the country 
preaching the doctrine of independence as a panacea for all ills. The Decla- 
ration of Independence listed twenty-seven grievances against Great Britain. 


Cost of War—Wars brought many burdens. New Jersey did her full 
share in England’s war with France and Spain, and against the Indians, 
although she was not endangered particularly by these affrays nor could 
she profit from any success in them, except indirectly. Men were sent to 
the front, funds contributed, barracks were erected in Trenton, Burlington, 
New Brunswick, Amboy and Elizabeth, and suitably equipped. In 1759 
Quebec fell; the power of France upon the American continent was perma- 
nently broken and a fourteenth colony was added to the others.* It was 
splendid news and suitably celebrated. There was finishing work to be done. 
New Jersey sent ‘another thousand men in 1760. Six hundred were ordered 
raised during the following year, and more were raised in 1762, 1763, and 
1764. Meanwhile large sums had been expended by New Jersey and the other 
American colonies to help carry on a war for the aggrandizement of the 
English Empire. Peace came at last, with a cessation of conflict and the bills 
for the affairs were presented. Right here is where the trouble began. 





NEW JERSEY LIBERTY BELL IN THE TOWER OF THE 
OLD COURT HOUSE AT COHANSEY BRIDGE (NOW 
BRIDGETON), ERECTED, 1752 

Rang out the news of the Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1776. Transferred to Fireman's Hall when the Court 
House was razed in 1846. Thereafter used as a fire alarm 
bell until 1854, when it was placed in the cupola of the 
West Jersey Academy. Still well preserved and now located 
on the Bridgeton High School. 
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British officialdom concluded that the expense to which the empire had 
been put, the time and lives lost by those non-resident in the colonies, had 
been expended for the benefit of the colonies, and that although these same 
colonies had also contributed much, they were in duty bound to pay very 
much more for the beneficent protection given them by the mother govern- 
ment. Also, so it was believed, the colonies had prospered and had wealth; 
therefore let them share with their ancient mother. On the other hand the 
folk on this side of the ocean thought it no more than right that England 
should look after those who had endured the hardships of creating a new 
jewel for the Crown of England; that the destruction of the French power 
was more for the salvation of the British Empire than for the American 
people; and that if the colonies were wealthy it had been acquired in the 
face of all manner of hindrance from the British Parliament. And at any 
tate, they should have the disposal of their own money, and, as full-fledged 
Englishmen, they should be accorded all the political rights and economic 
privileges of Englishmen. ; 

The English authorities gave little attention to the contentions of the 
colonists. America was to pay what she was told to pay, and do it in a 
manner which would insure its subservience to the British Parliament. This 
latter mentioned institution passed the blundering American Revenue Act of 
1764, made conditions worse with a “Stamp Act,” and gave even greater 
emphasis to the English idea, that the mother country had the right to 
dispose of its children’s funds whenever and however it pleased, with a 
revenue act of 1767 placing duties on certain important imports, including 
tea. A wordy war started which raged for a number of years. One com- 
promise offered was the giving of a rebate on tea which made that commodity 
cheaper in the colonies than abroad, but, and here lay the trouble now, a 
three-pence tax was still retained. By this time the basis of the trouble had 
been made clear: it was not a question of paying out money but a difference 
over a principle, whether Parliament had the right to pass acts of taxation 
without granting the privilege of adequate representation. Much was said 
and little done until Boston made a teapot of her harbor and was punished 
by having her port closed to trade. Her cry for help and the bold reply of 
the Virginians, led to the making of a common cause by the colonists, and 
the eventual calling of the first Continental Congress. “The mistake of 
Great Britain was not in the passage of illegal or unusual laws for governing 
the colonies, but in trying to rule a group of people against their will.” 


William Franklin, only son of Benjamin Franklin, was the colonial 
Governor of New Jersey during all this preparatory period, and, despite all 
the criticisms which have been heaped upon his head, did as well as any 
loyal servant of the King could have done in his time. On February 8, 1774, 
the New Jersey Assembly passed, over the Governor’s protest, a resolution 
accepting an invitation to form a “Standing Committee of Correspondence 
and Inquiry” to keep in touch with the fellow colonies. The duties of this 
committee were to find out what the majority of the people thought about 
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the subjects then under discussion and report the sentiments to other like 
organizations elsewhere. While the breach between the Loyalists and the 
Nationalists was beginning to widen, and the Governor and the Assembly 
were getting farther apart, there was little agitation for any separation from 
the mother country, and compromise was the thing most desired. “Late in 
January, 1775, the members of the council assured the Governor of their 
zealous attachment to the interest of Great Britain and her colonies, their 
sincere loyalty to George III, and of their earnest desire, both in their public 
and private capacities, to preserve peace, good order, and a dutiful sub- 
mission to the laws.”” On February 13, 1775, the New Jersey Assembly issued 
a detailed account of her grievances, which, while lengthy differs little from 
those detailed by other colonies. To quote from the petition to the King, 
“Although all the grievances above enumerated. do not immediately affect 
the people of this Colony, yet as in their consequences they will be deeply 
involved we cannot remain silent and unconcerned.”’ The Assembly climaxed 
its action by declaring that it “abhorred the idea of a state of independency, 
and that it had no knowledge of such design in others.” 

Two things are noteworthy in the pre-revolutionary opposition of New 
Jersey to English taxes. First, there was not much actual lawlessness exhib- 
ited in the rejection of the stamp and other acts with the possible exception 
of two small riots, and these were directed against the lawyers and their 
exorbitant fees. A mob attempted, in July, 1769, to keep the lawyers from 
going into the courthouse at Monmouth, and in January of 1770 “the attor- 
neys were driven from the hall of justice amid great confusion.” In Essex 
Gounty the stables of David Ogden, lawyer, were burned. It will be recalled 
that the stamps printed for New Jersey never left the ship by which they had 
been sent, and the Act was repealed, March 18, 1766. 

In June, 1767, the exceedingly stupid revenue act, placing taxes upon 
certain desirable imports, including tea, was met with a demonstration com- 
parable to the famous “Boston Tea Party,” of which it was an imitation. It 
seems that in the summer of 1774, a tea ship known as the “Greyhound,” 
fearing to go on to Philadelphia, its destination, entered the Delaware and 
wharfed at Greenwich, on the Cohansey, one of the chief ports of South- 
western New Jersey. The cargo was landed and hidden in a cellar. A party 
of forty men, disguised as Indians, broke into the hiding place one November 
night of 1774, and hauling the tea cases to a nearby field, made a bonfire of 
the precious cargo. Many noted citizens of the colony were involved in the 
court proceedings which followed the event, and some famous men were 
counsels for the “Greenwich Indians,” but nothing came of the cases. The 
important thing was that Jersey had, in a sense, cast a die, for this was the 
first act of definite violence directed against the English government; it was 
actual rebellion. The fire started by the pseudo Indians was not to be 
quenched, although Jerseymen were not yet ready to add much fuel to the pile. 

Second: New Jersey became enough infected with the spirit of Massa- 
chusetts to inaugurate township and county committees of correspondence, 
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East Jersey being the stronghold of these and other rebellious movements, 
from whence they spread to the more conservative parts of the colony. 
Beginning with June 6, 1774, when the “Freeholders and Inhabitants of the 
Township of Lower Freehold,” Monmouth County, organized such a com- 
mittee, there followed similar actions in Essex, on June 11, Bergen, upon the 
25th of that same month, and Morris, two days later. Hunterdon County 
followed suit on July 8, Middlesex did likewise, July 15, Sussex took action 
upon the following day, and Monmouth County, July 19; and these com- 
mittees sent representatives to the “New Brunswick Provincial Convention,” 
seventy-two in all, on July 21, 1774; this convention chose delegates to a 
Continental Congress. In the following year, the activities of the committees 
of correspondence expanded largely, including, or having in addition, com- 
mittees of observation, and a first rate spy system was started. Much of the 
work of the observation committees was of economic and social rather than 
of a political or military character. The petition was the main weapon used 
against the King, although some provisions were made for the enrollment of 
militia. 

Committees and Congresses—With the rise of the committees of 
safety and the Provincial Congresses, the complexion of affairs changed. 
Although these bodies were originally advisory in character they soon burst 
their cocoons and eventually became the directing and governing bodies of 
the colonies. They, at first, advised this and that ; soon they ordered that such 
and such things should be done; then the creation of military bodies, the col- 
lection of military stores, and the preparations for war became main activ- 
ities. May 23, 1775, marked the gathering at Trenton of the first Provincial 
Congress of New Jersey, with representatives from thirteen counties, Ber- 
gen, Burlington, Cape May, Cumberland, Essex, Hunterdon, Gloucester, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Salem, Somerset, Sussex, eighty-seven dele- 
gates. Hendrick Fisher, of Somerset, was president; Samuel Tucker, of 
Hunterdon, vice-president ; Jonathan D. Sergeant, of Somerset, secretary ; 
and William Paterson and Frederick Frelinghuysen, of Somerset, assistant 
secretaries. This congress did practically nothing which was revolutionary 
and seems chiefly to have been interested in getting in line with other like 
bodies throughout the colonies. Succeeding sessions of this Provincial Con- 
gress during that same year, laid plans for the organization of the militia, but 
seemed more excited over the proper allotment of official positions than 
the practical preparations for war. 

In between sessions a committee of safety, appointed by the Congress 
from among its members, looked after the government of the colony, this 
smaller body being responsible for many of the more efficient means of pro- 
tection of the country. The Committee of Safety, which met in Princeton, 
January 9, 1776, directed the establishment of military posts and beacons 
across New Jersey, men and horses were kept in readiness at Newark, Eliza- 
bethtown, Woodbridge, New Brunswick, Princeton and Trenton, to carry 
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news to the Continental Congress, to give warning of any offensive move- 


ments by the British, to warn the neighborhood of anything needing immedi- 
ate action. The committee forwarded very practically the organization of the 
militia. The Provincial Congress of June 10, 1776, meeting at Burlington, 
was a real State government in the embryo and directed the greater part of 
its activities to making ready for the conflict which was now inevitable. On 
June 22, 1776, it chose for New Jersey’s delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress, at Philadelphia, Richard Stockton, Abraham Clark, John Hart, Francis 
Hopkinson, and John Witherspoon, who were empowered to join with the 
delegates of the other colonies “in declaring the United Colonies independent 
of Great Britain, entering into a confederacy for union and common defense 
. promising to support them with the whole force of this Province.” 
On aie 17, the Congress reiterated its promise of support, and on the 18th 
changed its name to “The Convention of the State of New Jersey.” The 
Committee of Safety was reorganized as the Council of Safety, March 15, 
1777, and was the executive force in the direction of the military and most 
of the other affairs of the new State. This council met first at Haddonfield, 
on March 18, 1777, and later in the year at Burlington, Princeton, Pittstown, 
Trenton, and Ringoes, and during the next year at Morristown, Trenton, 
Princeton, Hillsborough and Kingston. This was the first experiment with, 
and example of, commission government in New Jersey, and worked out 
remarkably well. 


The Declaration of Independence was, of course, the formal declara- 
tion of war, and, after the first year of the conflict, New Jersey was to be 
the scene of more battles than any other State as the armies of the belligerents 
swept back and forth across the region between New York and Philadelphia. 
During the early years of the Revolution, New Jersey bore the brunt of the 
struggle for the control of the Hudson and Delaware valleys. A hundred 
battles, large and small, were waged upon its soil. Washington was to become 
an exceedingly well known figure to Jerseyites. He paid his first official visit 
to the State, when as Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Armies, he 
was on his way to Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 23, 1775; it was in the 
neighborhood of Trenton that he received the news of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. When Lord Howe was forced to evacuate Boston, in April, 1776, and 
sailed for New York, Washington hurried to prepare for the defense of that 
city by building military works at various strategic points, one of which was 
at Paulus Hook, in New Jersey. There was no holding the British back, and 
on the day that the Declaration of Independence was being read to the 
American Army, the British troops were landing on Staten Island. After a 
series of bitter affrays, the English settled down in undisputed possession of 
New York. 

It was now autumn, but still warm enough for further military move- 
ments. Washington thought that the retirement of Howe within New York 
City indicated that he had “designs upon the Jerseys,” and so wrote to Gen- 
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eral Lee. Troops were brought west across the Hudson River and Washing- 
ton and his battered army made camp near Hackensack. On November 19 
Lord Cornwallis captured Fort Lee, and with Fort Washington already in 
the British hands, the latter mentioned were free to wipe out the American 
forces, if they could, and New Jersey was the region in which such action was 
to take place, as Washington had expected. The loss of Fort Lee was the 
beginning of the “Retreat across the Jerseys,” one of the great crises of the 
Revolution. Had Howe been a little less cock-sure of obliterating the rebels 
and followed his easy conquest of New York and its military works, it 
hardly seems possible that the American forces could have escaped disaster. 
The small American army lacked almost everything that an army needed to 
protect itself, or even to move with celerity. Its position was bad, one which 
could be surrounded easily and retreat cut off. Food, military equipment and 
stores were short, and many of the men were deserting or leaving because 
their terms of enlistment had expired. On November 21, Washington began 
a retreat on the west side of the Passaic River ; until the 28th his headquarters 
were in Newark; on the 29th he reached New Brunswick where he remained 
until the first of December, on which day he passed through Princeton on his 
way to the far side of the Delaware River. 

It was a disastrous retreat for all concerned. Why Howe did not profit 
from his easy conquest of New York, and easier situation in New Jersey, 
has never been explained. Washington came in for much criticism and little 
praise. The sight of a ragged army scurrying across the State did not help 
the cause of the colonies, and many citizens took advantage of Howe’s procla- 
mation of amnesty to throw in their lot with the Loyalists, Silas Tucker, 
president of the New Jersey Provincial Congress for one, although there 
were many others. Apparently the war was to come to a speedy termination, 
and wisdom in choosing the winning side was the better part of valor. 
Thomas Paine could write, “These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will in this crisis shrink from the 
service of his country, but he that stands by it now deserves the thanks of 
man and woman,” but he was not living along the path of an army of 
marauders who were plundering as they went on their way to crush a small 
group of rebels. A consensus of the opinion of the Jerseyites taken in the 
closing months of 1776 would have disclosed the State as Tory in profession 
and quite probably in sentiment. 


Trenton and Princeton—The middle of December found the British 
army comfortably located in winter quarters at New Brunswick, Princeton, 
Trenton, Bordentown, with outposts at Burlington, Columbus, and Mount 
Holly. Washington and his troops were on the Pennsylvania side of the 
river, a body of ten thousand available men, with half as many soldiers sick 
or on furloughs. He had received reinforcements of the two thousand militia 
under Sullivan, but had lost General Lee who had taken too long in making 
up his mind to join the retreat across New Jersey. General Lee was captured 
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December 12, at Basking Ridge, where he was enjoying himself in White’s 
Tavern. Driven to desperation by the panic and disaffection behind and about 
him, by the criticisms which were being heaped upon his head, in no position 
to either advance, retreat, or settle down in winter quarters, Washington tried 
the unexpected. On Christmas night, in 1776, he moved the bulk of his 
small army across the Delaware River above Trenton, surprised and defeated 
the Anglo-Hessian troops in the town, capturing more than nine hundred 
without the loss of a man. There were, however, a thousand of his men who 
reported unfit for duty the next day when the army was reformed in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Early in January of 1777 followed the more costly victory at Princeton. 
In six weeks, a practically defeated army swept the British troops from all 
of New Jersey, which they had controlled, except the section about the 
Amboys and New Brunswick. The exhausted armies of Washington and 
Cornwallis sought recuperation in winter quarters, Washington locating at 
Morristown where the cold months were passed under the most deplorable 
conditions. Food and clothing were in short supply, a thousand men were 
down with the smallpox, and insubordination and disaffection were rife. In 
the middle of the winter, Washington notified Congress that “the total num- 
ber of men under arms in New Jersey is less than three thousand.” 

The less conspicuous but exceedingly valuable result of the victories of 
Trenton and Princeton was the electrifying influence they had upon public 
opinion. Patriotism was revivified ; confidence in Washington returned—for 
a time. The fear that New Jersey, the key to the military situation, might 
become wholly British and thus split the colonies into parts easily destroyed, 
was forgotten. The people of New Jersey came to a decision and definitely 
cast in their fortunes with the other colonies. Lines were marked and 
remained throughout the war. 

It must be remembered that at the beginning of 1776 there were three 
parties in the colony, the Tories, or Crown party, or the “Church of England 
Party” as it has been called, since the adherents of the Episcopal Church 
were almost to a man allied with the Governor Franklin or Crown group. 
Allied to these were some of the descendants of the Dutch who had settled 
in the Hackensack and Passaic valleys. The wealth and culture and more 
recent immigrants from Great Britain were, to a large extent, Tories. The 
Whigs were made up of the “Calvinists,” lovers of the town meeting and its 
independence of action, the small farmers, the men of small or no possessions, 
those who for any reason had cause for hatred of England, and a scattering 
of men of all classes from the highest to the lowest. The third party, if such 
it may be called, was the large body of conservative neutrals, of which the 
Society of Friends was the core, around which clustered some of the Cal- 
vinists, some of the Germans, some the French-Huguenots, and many who 
wished to know which way the cat was going to jump. The Quakers had 
great possessions, particularly in the southern parts of New Jersey, which 
they were likely to lose if the Revolution were successful, but as a whole, it 
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was faithfulness to their doctrine of non-resistance which lay behind their 
acts. Other elements may have been less sincere in their refusal to take sides 
and not a few took both sides. The relative strength of the three parties 
can never be known; some have estimated it as evenly divided between the 
three sections. The victories of Trenton and Princeton gave strength to the 
Whig element, the Tories were left without the support of their British 
brethren, and the neutrals had been made to realize that they were likely to 
suffer more from the depredations of the English-Hessian armies than from 
the seizures of the Continentals. A choice was made by the most of those 
who had been hesitating before the end of the winter at Morristown; it was 
a long time before there was any assurance that the choice had been wisely 
made. 

On into the summer Washington kept vigil over the movements of 
Howe, and in preparing to protect the north where Burgoyne threatened to 
move down from Lake George and establish contact with the British troops 
in New York. Then Howe sprang a surprise by embarking his troops and 
was well on his way to the mouth of the Delaware before the Continental 
Commander-in-Chief realized that an attack was to be made upon Phila- 
delphia. On the first of August he inspected the strengthened defense of that 
city, and established his headquarters at Neshaminy on the Schuylkill River. 
The British landed some eighteen thousand men near Wilmington, and with 
no great difficulty defeated the Continentals in several notable battles, to 
enter Philadelphia on September 26, 1777. After one or two disastrous 
attempts to harass the English, Washington slipped away with his army to 
the horrors of the never-to-be-forgotten winter at Valley Forge. The year 
1777 had proved a most unhappy one in the affairs of the revolutionists and 
was rendered even more so by the incompetence of many in authority, the 
constant recriminations bandied about, and the cabal against the Commander- 
in-Chief—the factions opposed to Washington protesting the loudest. 

The occupation of Philadelphia failed to help the cause of England; few 
adherents outside of the city itself were added to the roster of the Tories. 
In March a treaty was concluded between France and the United States, and 
French ships and troops were on their way to this country. The smashing 
victory of Gates over Burgoyne, at Saratoga, was to end the menace from the 
North. There was little advantage in retaining Philadelphia any longer, and 
by June 18, 1778, the British army was started on its way across New 
Jersey towards New York, with General Clinton in command. One hundred 
and eighty ships left by way of the Delaware, loaded to the gunwales with 
the personal effects of escaping Loyalists, army supplies and plunder. Clinton 
was cumbered with a baggage train twelve miles long, and hundreds of Tory 
refugees trailed along with the army. Jersey troops of the Continental army, 
under General Maxwell, with other detachments hung on one flank of the 
retreaters, while Jersey militia under Generals Forman and Dickinson bad- 
gered the other side of the enemy. In Burlington County the Continentals 
burned bridges and stripped the country; the angry Britishers retaliated by 
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destroying a mill at Bordentown and the Mount Holly iron works, while 
ruining such estates as were known to be owned by the Revolutionists, Near 
Bordentown there was a general affray between the two armies; at Cross- 
wicks the two fought again. 


Monmouth—On June 28th the famous battle of Monmouth occurred, 
the climax of this campaign. There is a monument in Freehold commemorat- 
ing the event which tells the story with five bronze reliefs. One shows the 
council of war at Hopewell with Lafayette urging immediate attack, another 
pictures Washington rallying the troops after Lee’s retreat; on a third, 
“Molly Pitcher” swabbing her husband’s cannon, with old Tennant Church in 
the background; the fourth and fifth depict Wayne’s charge. The whole 
gives a reality to an old, old story that words cannot. Visit the scene of the 
battle on some day when Jersey is in the throes of a “hot spell,” and one 
realizes vividly this conflict in which heavily clothed soldiers were found 
dead from the heat, where the lines of retreat were strewn with arms, uni- 
forms, everything which was in any way burdensome. The battle (or battles) 
was fought on the longest day of the year, and was the longest battle of 
the Revolution, extending from five in the morning until sundown. As to 
which side won, since Clinton fought only to get away, perhaps the victory 
lay with him, since he removed his troops safely under the cover of the 
night. From the standpoint of losses, as they were about equal, the conflict 
was a drawn battle. From its results upon the affairs of America and 
Americans, it was a most glorious victory, for it put heart and strength into 
their further efforts. And it is significant that the fight at Monmouth was the 
last big affray of the war fought in the North. The two battles of Trenton 
saved Washington to the Continental armies, for many were in doubt of his 
ability as a general as a result of his retreat across New Jersey, and plans 
were coming to a head to replace him. At Princeton, as at Trenton, the sup- 
posed invincibility of the English and Hessian troops was proven to be a 
myth. Monmouth completed the series of brilliantly conducted victories. The 
first three are considered by many authorities as ranking with Saratoga in 
point of military importance, “not only as the turning point of the Revolu- 
tion, but for the remarkable strategy displayed.by General Washington.” 

After Minmouth, Clinton took up a strong position at Middletown, 
from which he later moved his army to New York. Washington located north 
of the metropolis, and Count d’Estaing arrived off Sandy Hook, on July 11, 
with a French fleet of eighteen war vessels. Washington could write that 
after two years of movement “both armies are back to the very point they 
started from, and that which was the offending party in the beginning is now 
reduced to the use of the spade and pickaxe for defense.” 

No more major battles were to be fought during the Revolution on the 
soil of New Jersey. The British had failed to gain control of the middle 
states even as they had, at the commencement, failed in New England. The 
South was henceforth to bear the brunt of the war. The winter of 1778-89 
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saw many of the Continental soldiers quartered at Somerville, with Wash- 
ington living a part of the time in the “Wallace House,” which is one of 
three fine old homesteads still preserved, and now filled with interesting 
things with historic associations, which will repay inspection by even the 
casual motorist crossing New Jersey. It was while the Commander-in-Chief 
“was at the Wallace House that he gave a splendid reception in honor of the 
first anniversary of the French alliance, which General Knox says was very 
“genteel” and the first of its kind “exhibited” in New Jersey. It was at 
Somerville that Washington planned the expedition under General John 
Sullivan, which in 1779 was to proceed to the Indian settlements deep in 
New York State, and break forever the power of the “Six Nations,” although 
Indian ravages were still to persist but on a much smaller scale and less 
often. Several New Jersey regiments, notably the First, Second and Third, 
and Colonel Oliver Spencer’s joined Sullivan at Wyoming and fought 
throughout the campaign. 

General Washington made Morristown his headquarters for a second 
time, during the winter of 1779-80; this time dwelling in the home of Mis- 
tress Ford, widow of Colonel Jacob Ford, Jr. It was a dreary, harsh period 
of starvation, inadequate shelter and clothing, when the Continental treasury 
was empty and the States neglected to send their quotas of money, supplies 
and men. The fortunes of the country were in as critical a condition as dur- 
ing any other period of the war, and the conflict was all but won. Washington 
left Morristown in the spring, and was to return to New Jersey only when 
he passed through on his way to victory at Yorktown. After the defeat of 
Lord Cornwallis, he came to Morristown, on March 28, 1782; traversed the 
State twice in July of that same year, and on August 24, 1783, made his 
headquarters at Rocky Hill at the Berrien home, where he delivered his fare- 
well address to the armies, November 2, 1783. During eight years of the 
Revolution, the General had spent two and a half years in New Jersey 


Minor Operations—There were many minor operations of the Revo- 
lution conducted in New Jersey, the most of which might be classed as raids, 
either for provisions or as retaliatory measures. Many of them were of a 
petty and disgraceful character. East Jersey was kept in a turmoil; the 
valley of the Hackensack, Essex County, the section from Morristown to 
Elizabethtown, through Rahway, New Brunswick, the Amboys to the north, 
part of Monmouth were constantly open to attack, and were ravaged often. 
Tom’s River, Cedar Bridge, Tuckerton, the sea coasts of old Gloucester 
(Atlantic) and Cape May counties, from the shores of Delaware Bay and 
River well on into the interior suffered from various expeditions. Moody, 
the Tory refugee, ranged Sussex, with headquarters about Newton. 

The brave defense of a little block-house at Tom’s River, with its four 
small cannon and lack of doors, became an international affair. The house 
was built to protect a salt works—salt being made by the solar process and 
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greatly in demand. The war was all but over with Cornwallis shut up in 
Yorktown. Captain Joshua Huddy was in command of the less than two 
dozen men who defended the plant. After his surrender he was held for a 
time a prisoner, but on April 12, 1782, was taken ashore near the old High- 
land Lighthouse and hanged with a placard on his breast saying that his 
murderers were “determined to hang man for man so long as a refugee is 
left existing.” At a council of war held a week later by Washington, at 
Newburgh, it was “agreed that retaliation was justifiable and expedient.” 
Washington demanded the surrender of Richard Lippincott who had directed 
the hanging of Huddy or, “In failure of it, I shall hold myself justifiable in 
the eyes of God and man for the measure to which I shall resort.” Congress 
unanimously approved of the “firm and judicious conduct of the Commander- 
in-Chief.” A court martial held under Sir Henry Clinton, rendered a ver- 
dict of “Not guilty,” believing that Lippincott had acted under orders of the 
deposed Jersey Governor, William Franklin, who had wisely taken himself 
off to Europe. Washington’s reply was to have thirteen captured captains 
draw lots to determine whom of their number should be hanged as a reprisal. 
Charles Asgill, Jr., proved to be the unfortunate sacrifice. The whole sum- 
mer was spent in an endeavor to save the life of the condemned youth. King 
George the Third went so far as to order Sir Guy Carleton to execute Lippin- 
cott, an order which was disobeyed. Meanwhile peace was about to be 
declared and Captain Asgill was released. Captain Lippincott received as 
payment for his infamy, a Crown grant of three thousand acrés where the 
city of Toronto, Canada, now stands, and a pension which he enjoyed 
throughout a long life. The affair starting with the defense of a Tom’s 
River salt works was the means of arousing a world-spread interest in the 
American war events and in the colonies themselves. 

One might write at length of the “Tappan Massacre” where five thou- 
sand men under Cornwallis and Sir Charles Grey moved against the Dutch 
farmers of North Jersey and slew many in that region. Colonel Baylor, 
Alexander Clough, Robert Morrow and the Blauvelts, Demarests, Bogarts, 
Holdrums, Harings and other families suffered. Eleven were slain, seventeen 
left for dead, thirty-nine were made prisoners. Again, there is a memorial 
tablet near Tuckerton which commemorates the massacre of a part of a 
legion commanded by General Count Pulaski, October 15, 1778, but a short 
month after the Tappan brutalities. On the other side of the ledger is the 
surprise and capture of Paulus Hook, that isle of sand and marsh which has 
since become the center of Jersey City. “Light Horse Harry Lee” of Virginia 
was in the lead, but the brain of the expedition was Captain Allen McLane 
of Delaware. Three columns of troops moved through the night, swarmed 
over the Hook, captured one hundred and fifty-nine prisoners, killed or 
wounded fifty more in the affray, and escaped before reinforcements could 
be brought from New York. This was in August, 1779, and won for Lee one 
of the only six medals awarded by Congress during the war. 

At the end of the second winter at Morristown, the Continental forces 
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were compelled to repel two invasions or raids which might have loomed 
large in history had either of them been successful. Starvation, disease, and 
an absence of pay caused such discontent that it blossomed into a mutiny 
late in May, 1780. The British took advantage of the situation to circulate 
handbills in the camp offering all sorts of rewards for treason. The capture 
of the Morristown camp with its magazines would have been a fitting climax 
to Clinton’s capture of Charleston, South Carolina, and most seriously 
hampered the Continental Army in any attempt to go to the rescue of the 
South. Feeling that conditions were right, and that he would be greeted by 
hundreds of deserters, Knyphausen in command at New York landed some 
five thousand men from Staten Island for a drive on Morristown. He 
reckoned without his host, however, and was beaten back before he had 
arrived even at Springfield. An incident of the retreat aroused intense indig- 
nation. A soldier peering through a window of an isolated dwelling saw a 
woman surrounded by her children; he deliberately shot her and set fire to 
the house. This was Hannah Ogden, wife of Chaplain James Caldwell. 

This raid of June 6 having failed, the returning Clinton tried another 
method of getting at Morristown. Loading his troops on vessels he made as 
if to sail to some Hudson River point, West Point seemingly, and, after 
Washington had withdrawn with troops in a northerly direction, Clinton 
suddenly shifted his invasion towards Springfield. His plan of attack was 
good; Greene had been left with rather few troops. Contact was effected at 
Springfield, and in the midst of the battle the defenders ran out of wadding. 
The fighting Parson Caldwell gathered up the hymn books of the nearby 
church and thrust them upon the soldiers, shouting, “Put Watts into them, 
boys,” a phrase which was shortened to “Give them Watts” and became a 
favorite form of Jersey expletive. The British were checked. Clinton looked 
in vain for mutineers. Realizing his scheme had gone awry he withdrew, 
devastating villages and country as he departed. 

The end of the war was in sight ; Cornwallis had surrendered at York- 
town. New Jersey had played her part well during the conflict, and a most 
prominent part it had been. She had supplied her quota of troops, and more, 
from the first call of the Continental Congress, October 9, 1775, to the last 
on March 9, 1779. The first call had been for two battalions, later increased 
to three. Then came the “Second Establishment,” consisting of four bat- 
talions, known as “Maxwell's Brigade” which saw long and distinguished 
service. The Third and Last Establishment consisted of three regiments 
entering service in 1780; this section was recruited with difficulty. There 
were numerous Jersey men among the forces of other States. Every county 
was represented in the militia and “minutemen” and these, with special 
volunteers saw more actual service in battle than the State troops of any 
other section. There were also Loyalist regiments organized in New Jersey. 
Colonel Cortlandt Skinner recruited possibly 1,500 men in 1777, and there 
were more organizations of looser character, such as the “Pine Robbers” who 
served during the war mainly as raiders, although a thousand or more were 
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sent to other States. “Of the long line of New Jersey Loyalists many were 
sincerely attached to their king, ultimately sacrificing their homes and for- 
tunes to the cause, and under the strain of poverty and social ostracism were 
buried in forgotten graves or died in the far wilderness of the Canadian 
Provinces.” 

The women of New Jersey lagged not in the devotion of their services ; 
tales of women’s works and sacrifices are preserved in the local histories of 
the State. On July 4, 1780, the women of Trenton formed the first society 
in New Jersey whose plan of work embraced the whole State. It was a society 
for “the promoting a subscription for the relief and encouragement of those 
brave Men in the Continental Army who, stimulated by example and regard- 
less of danger, have so repeatedly suffered, fought and bled in the cause of 
virtue and their oppressed country.” A committee was established whose 
business it was to secure subscriptions throughout the State. The New 
Jersey Gazette has preserved for us the names of the ladies who carried out 
the beneficent plan, although other records of the society’s patriotic labors 
have been lost. As printed in the “Gazette” the list reads: 


For the County of Hunterdon—Mrs. (Vice-President) Stev- 
ens, Mrs. (Judge) Smith, Mrs. (Charles) Coxe, Mrs. R. Stevens, 
Mrs. Hanna, Mrs. T. Lowrey, Mrs. J. Sexton, Mrs. B. Van Cleve, 
Mrs. (Colonel) Berry, Mrs. (Doctor) Burnet. County of Sussex— 
Mrs. (Counsellor) Ogden, Mrs. (Colonel) Thomson, Mrs. (Major) 
Hoops, Mrs. T. Anderson. County of Bergen—Mrs. (Colonel) 
Dey, Mrs. Fell, Mrs. Kuyper, Mrs. Erskine, Mrs. (Major) Dey. 
County of Morris—Mrs. (Counsellor) Condict, Mrs. (Parson) 
Jones, Mrs. (Colonel) Remsen, Mrs. Vansant, Mrs. Carmichael, 
Mrs. (Colonel) Cook, Mrs. Fesch. County of Essex—Mrs. (Gov- 
ernor) Livingston, Mrs. C. Camp, Mrs. (Doctor) Burney, Mrs. 
(Elisha) Boudinot, Mrs. Hornblower. County of Middlesex—Mrs. 
Neilson, Mrs. (Counsellor) Deare, Mrs. (George) Morgan, Mrs. 
(Colonel) Neilson, Mrs. Neilson, Mrs. (Daniel) Marsh. County of 
Monmouth—Mrs. (General) Forman, Mrs. (Colonel) Scudder, 
Mrs. Newell, Mrs. (Peter) Foreman, Mrs. (Jacob) Wickoff, Mrs. 
Peter) Couvenhoven. County of Burlington—Mrs. (Colonel) Cox, 
Mrs. (Counsellor) Tallman, Mrs. (Colonel) Borden, Mrs. (Secre- 
tary) Reed, Mrs. (Captain) Read. County of Somerset—Lady 
Stirling, Mrs. (General) Morris, Mrs. (Colonel) Martin, Mrs. 
(Attorney-General) Paterson, Mrs. R. Stockton. County of Glou- 
cester—Mrs. (Colonel) Clark, Mrs. (Colonel) Wescott, Mrs. 
(Colonel) Ellis, Mrs. (Colonel) Hugg, Mrs. Bloomfield. County of 
Salem—Mrs. (Colonel) Dick, Mrs. Mayhew, Mrs. Tagart. County 
of Cumberland—Mrs. (Counsellor) Buck, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Elmer, 
Mrs. Bowen, Mrs. Fithian. County of Cape May—Mrs. (Counsel- 
lor) Hand, Mrs. Whilden, Mrs. Townsend, and Mrs. Hildreth. 


On June 21, 1783, the Continental Congress adjourned from Phila- 
delphia to meet in Princeton on the last day of the month. Six weeks later 
Washington was summoned from Newburgh to confer with the Congress and 
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to receive its “acknowledgements” of his great services to his country. On 
August 24 he arrived at the Raritan House, at Rocky Hill, which had been 
made ready for him. 

“Standing upon an elevated point near the banks of the Millstone, this 
home of the then late John Berrien, associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, was throughout the autumn a center for the social life of that 
portion. of the State. From its piazzas the commander-in-chief could see the 
continuation of the road over which he had pursued the British regiments, 
flying, after the surprise at Princeton, to the shelter of New Brunswick. To 
the south and the west lay Hopewell Valley, where he had held the council of 
war which decided the fate of Monmouth and swept the King’s troops from 
New Jersey. Over the hills lay Somerville, where he had planned the Indian 
campaign of 1779, while to the far east was Amboy and the Tory rendezvous 
of Staten Island.” (F. B. Lee). 

Two days after his arrival he rode into Princeton to receive the official 
welcome of Congress in Nassau Hall of the College of New Jersey. It was in 
the chapel of this same institution that the first authentic account of the 
conclusion of a treaty between Great Britain and the United States was 
received. From his Rocky Hill headquarters, on Sunday, November 2, 1783, 
Washington delivered his farewell address to the armies, and a few days later 
left for West Point. Out of eight years service in the Revolution, General 
Washington had spent two and a half in New Jersey. 
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Jersey Sor. 
Meeeiiackmnonle Bridge oo. 6.oi ieee vise cccocucccnec September 27, 1778 
UNEP ae ete Ss cee March 8, 1777 
Meenowy, okitmish Near. ....-...<.. se... .s.6ss July —, 1777 
NO Ee Saas oe A enna aaa a May —, 1777 
PS te AAS TY San aca June —, 1779 
evant? (See Trenton). 25 is. . os os ooo veee obec... January 2, 1777 
metleville (Second River)... ¢..532.6...+ceee.e se... September 27, 1778 
Dee Ree er MRI e CR hh eee ie July 10, 1780 
Block House (Bergen County)........................... July 10, 1780 
I NES ART i a ae ae an May 8,1778 
RINT Se Reins FUE an waite oo he die ble ck eo April 13, 1777 
MMR DT POM et cliy tice poe ee I December 1, 1776 
SOE p OPS ESS Pe eae eer ee eee October 26, 1779 
CE a Ee SE ay etal ny a Oa me aCe July 21, 1780 
SIA en a Recenlei e et ae a ACR Ra January —, 1778 
SY ORR cers eo re cel ee January —, 1778 
Dn CRRaaPe Parc ye d S Eig INE Cc eh December —, 1776 
(UE CS a IED TI TE a a a Ne May —, 1778 
(eng 4S a ene A ne September —, 1777 
(ST VEE SE SUS elt fa en a a July 14, 1778 
IETS Skt eel il ah gk tee 1777 
a 8 SID TIES SDD gle eel leh eae aaa nn na — 
Crosswicks Creek or fg Pe NS re ne a June 23, 1778 
Dlg ike TC 1 ar a a a June 7 and 23, 1780 
OS i ED sae a ee October 6, 1778 
oe en ive a8 ge Cael eg oy ik rar December 12-17, 1782 
Th la a a June 26, 1777 
a ee i — 
CI ROS Sy SS an —— 
Es IS Se A December —, 1776 
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Elizabethtown. ssch nee esies a y heros ae ANGh Oe RE ee June 6, 1780 
EBhzabethtown *Poiiticssaa. nies esos oe aatinie aos eee July 21,1778 © 
Elizabethtown. PF Omit... ioc ok ts Sono oes a three eee June 8, 1780 
Beg Harbor ys .cucass tas week ees cok se tee October 15, 1778 
Fort: Lee -( Byactation) saan. ee eecece sn ree ee November 18, 1776 
Fort Mercer: Red Bank) 230 vcshaaaeoss saeco ane October 22, 1777 
Hancock's Bridges ayenccccimneesies Seas colon sto eee March 21, 1778 
Flackensackwic: de oteeng oes esck oes cereale tee ie eae September 27, 1778 
Halstead’s; Point tx. certs seine ions ascites crn te toneiem cena April —, 1781 
Haddonfield os Wo aceaesense ag erdena kate aa becae eee November 25, 1777 
Jersey City. (Panlus\ Hookers face. sede s bee eaten August 19, 1779 
Jumping Point ysan erst eieinan eteairselanerne Fe wah aa eae ee oe ee sees — 
Little Bridget. dyes ns caves on caw Fs Lak ele oe a eae January —, 1778 
Monmouth. (freehold) cic ccccdsaaccces es acteurs lasts eaten June 28, 1778 
Middletown mcrae emetic ccc es ¢ clea ste nates eters February 13, 1777 
Middletown ousee dors obs oc none b cen aoc he eect ooe April 27, 1779 
Middletowne seen tcesateta orice ewer bce ita sitet be teeters May 24, 1781 
Middletown: sseiek 6. Sac'e a W504 nee oc.s a oho halaman een June 12, 1780 
Middletown jours oi sack deg bows soo pres otaie la ee eee June 21, 1781 
Millstofie:s crs cine oe okt rcceie a con eee ty noe ctetsriotet nate mptens January 20-22, 1777 
MillStone oiisnetcctiee ie tierce teat eevee idee eet: June 17, 1777 
Mincock Island Gcmiecss os icicle oe marsleres ela enon are eee Tate October 15, 1778 
Minnisinke =. 85 cs a. 6 dann sca oe o's poo 6 be inthe etulaiare ae ataene ante ee 1776 
Navesink’ \s soditeas ae ave haw aes ame hee e aeeeee eames February 13, 1777 
Neewarkinccs Hocutt are suserem tates seca ie arene rare atc Pie neee tere January 25, 1778 
New (Bridgetiira cis. ches os «as nus ae are eine eerie einen stale ates April 15, 1780 
Paramus }acecaas cone ucts dates een eae March 22 and April 16, 1780 
Paulus’ Hook*(Jerseys City.) % ovis accu oreretotes ocean te August 19, 1779 
Piscataway vc. s ste ste rele slo's. treo cron araiulereleuneeret etait ero interior May 8, 1777 
Piscataway aoaccsin te loc. baat otcnea islet eideteiseoratercine eet ertee June —, 1777 
POP sce e ieuls aio wie taie:s:y ares nadie nie ee eer Rate September 27, 1778 
Priricetom incu vecnes Obes see ees oa celine a tensorial staat January 3, 1777 
Punks Huei ec tac weiss ae islrderestee mee cireenarae aerate March 8, 1777 
QOuibbletownisssic. sees visirsins ve oer eee February 8and April 4, 1777 
Outntet si Bridges. ooo. vas os os +08 s ea eee eee March 18, 1778 
Rahway “Meadows... vicee sss « <<s-ais cele cure tibet ne ante ohare June 26, 1781 
Rahway Creek tas .sic cc ctts seer cemusioe eee eee eaee September 30, 1777 
Red) Bank; (Fort) Mercer) sac acon cele cals sateen October 22, 1777 
Second “River (Belleville)... 0... 02: eae September 27, 1778 
SHOPS as viet dineia « svieaws o's wis outs al a tne Eee June 26, 1777 
SDCIHCNL Poets ce alias estas oss epee Oe ee December 17, 1776 
Soringheld sei, on oe eek conse n ace ene February —, 1777 
SPMNgheld cree oe Gees oe ua ew ce be ole Ree October —, 1779 
Doringhel da Sede- ovo Chass ood cules cae re ee June 23, 1780 
Somerset (Court Houses)... ts secs be ee ae Ree January 20, 1777 
Spanktown. CRANWAY)\scces Sans os aa'e cise cae et aeean eee ee vy fbr 
Strawberry Hull’ (Near Amboy), ..3. 0. Siegen pace ceeee one eae ae 1777 
Salt: Meadows, Squan Bridge, or Inlet... 5.4.2.0) pene eee 1782 
‘TOs Rivergene esas stake kc Ob edie ¢ obey ok OGD Eee March 24, 1782 
Tinton Pa lig seis an chtats eb ese 8 e heey a ee June 11, 1779 
Thompson’s Bridge (Alloway’s Bridge)................- March —, 1778 
Trimbley soPpintin. ae Cnc ens kek ae August or September —, 1777 
"Trenton teres Oren unite an Silanes ss 2k Se ee December 26, 1776 
Trenton (See Assanpink }eesss cscs: wes teal teen January 2,1777 
Weehawkentiw com citei nin coke bone Sak eee August 19, 1779 
Woddbridpirrn tient ttle catered ies es os ace 6 ae April 19, 1777 
Woodbridwens. 275 mas anemia ncsale cola cree ais, oul cae July 1, 1770 
Woodbridgertcec anton: grates ts ys nt bay ee September —, 1782 
Westfield vances semester mater e de Uateku nad March 8 and June —, 1777 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LITERATURE OF NEW JERSEY. 


By Charles H. Whitman, Ph. D., Professor of English, Rutgers 
University. 

In this review of the literature of New Jersey the purpose has been 
to consider the writings as a reflection of trends of social and political life, 
to study them not in their local significance only, but in the light of their 
relation to a larger background, both European and American. But the 
emphasis on social and historical values has not been permitted to obscure a 
truth too often overlooked—that after all the works themselves are the 
proper center of literary study. So in the sketches of individual authors the 
critical method has been employed, particularly in the case of works which 
exhibit a high degree of artistic merit. 

Had it been possible to limit this study to those writers who are no 
longer living, the problem would have been greatly simplified. For as Barrett 
Wendell has so well phrased it, “contemporary life is never quite ripe for 
history; facts cannot at once range themselves in true perspective.” The 
list of contemporary writers who for one reason or another seem to deserve 
inclusion is so large that for a considerable number of them it is possible to 
give little more than a brief statement of their careers and the titles of their 
more important works. No effort has been spared to make this list as com- 
plete a record as possible. The omissions have been chiefly in the case of 
those who may have lived in New Jersey for a brief period, but are not 
natives of the State, and are at present living elsewhere. 

State pride is all very well when kept within proper bounds, but it too 
often leads to a distortion of literary values, involving the laudation of 
mediocre work which happens to reflect the social, political, and economic 
conditions of a particular region. The inadequacy of many of the existing 
sectional studies of literature has rather prejudiced scholars against this 
method of approach, yet it can be stoutly maintained that there is real 
value in throwing the searchlight upon a limited area, if only the relation of 
the part to the whole be ever kept in view. Moreover, since this study is to 
form a chapter of a history of the State, it seems proper to emphasize par- 
ticularly the connection between the writings and the environment out of 
which they grew, and to stress biographical details, especially in the case of 
those earlier writers whose careers were so intimately bound up with the 
life of New Jersey. 

It must ever be remembered that many of these early works, although 
they may today lie covered with the dust of oblivion, disturbed only now and 
then by some scholar delving into the records of the past, held an honorable 
place in their day, and had a large share in the development of our cultural 
life. 
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“ It would be interesting to trace the influence of religious sects and 
racial elements on the literature of New Jersey, but the problem is a pecu- 
liarly complicated one. The Quaker influence was particularly strong in 
West Jersey before it united with East Jersey in 1702 to form one colony. 
Quakers founded Salem in 1675, and Burlington two years afterwards, 
towns that have retained much of the old-time atmosphere, and have been at 
certain periods somewhat distinguished as literary centers. The literary 
spokesman for the Quakers of West Jersey is of course John Woolman, 
whose Journal cannot well be dissociated from the region that witnessed 
its birth. It has been suggested too that Walt Whitman, who was brought 
up under Quaker influences, on Long Island, was led to choose Camden, in 
West Jersey, as the abiding place of his declining years because the Quaker- 
like character of his democracy felt at home amid these scenes. 

In East Jersey various forces were at work. New Englanders who 


I: settled in this region gave it a certain Puritan tinge that has endured until 


the present day. The Quakers too had a foothold there; to this region came 
also in 1685 or thereabouts Scotch Covenanters and French Huguenots; and 
the Dutch settled in the part nearest to New York, founding in 1660 the town 
of Bergen. As Sydney G. Fisher so well says: “All these elements of East 
Jersey, Scotch Covenanters, Connecticut Puritans, Huguenots, and Dutch of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, were in a sense different, but in reality very 
much in accord and congenial in their ideas of religion and politics. They 
were all sturdy freedom-loving Protestants, and they set the tone that pre- 
vails in East Jersey to this day.” 

The important part played by the Protestant churches of America in the 
cultural life of the nation has never been given due recognition. They were 
one of the leading factors in American education, and they founded and 
nourished many of the early colleges in the East. In 1746 Princeton was 
founded by the Presbyterians; in 1766 Rutgers was established by members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and these two colonial colleges have been 
ever since not only centers of learning but inspirers of literature. 

New Jersey has from the beginning suffered from the defect of her 
situation—as a strip of territory between two great cities to the north and 
south of her, as a place to be passed through rather than to be settled in. 
Today there are many writers holding residence in New Jersey, who cross 
the Hudson at night to sleep within her borders; but their waking hours are 
spent in the great metropolis which provides them work and holds their 
chief interests. Such writers can be called Jerseymen only by courtesy, and 
yet they deserve a modest place in a literary record of the State. 

New Jersey has always been so largely under the domination of New 
York and Philadelphia that at no time has she developed anything approach- 
ing a school of literature. To be sure, literary coteries have at times fore- 
gathered in centers like Bordentown, Princeton, and Newark, but those who 
made them up have always worked independently, possessing none of that 
community of interest which dominated the literary group of Massachusetts, 
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the Hartford Wits, and the Knickerbocker School of New York. The lack of 
common ties and of any concentrated and progressive literary activity 
absolves the historian from the necessity of tracing the evolution of literary 
tendencies through their various manifestations. The writings of this region 
for the most part represent the expression of individual temperaments and 
tastes, and are therefore to be judged on their individual merits. 

In the Colonial Period the chief intellectual centers were Massachusetts 
and Virginia, and nearly all the literature emanated from these two regions. 
Toward the end of this period, however, with the emergence particularly of 
Philadelphia and New York, signs of a shifting of the focus of activity to 
the Middle States were visible on the literary horizon. The new literary life 
of these colonies, which, unlike that of New England, was not primarily 
religious, was stimulated by the influence of King’s College (now Columbia), 
the College of Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania), and the 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton), that was developing rapidly under 
the inspired leadership of John Witherspoon, who was inaugurated president 
in 1768. 

The colonial literature of New Jersey is exceedingly meagre. Some of 
the early works of New Jersey writers fall within the latter part of the 
Colonial Period (notably those of John Woolman, Jonathan Dickinson, Sam- 
uel Smith, the historian, Nathaniel Evans, and William Livingston), but the 
literature of New Jersey could hardly be said to come into its own until the 
period of the Revolution. 

Certain writings were the result of general intellectual tendencies, but a 
surprisingly large body of them was directly inspired by the Revolution 
itself. The restless spirit of the age was not favorable to poetry, and is per- 
haps more perfectly expressed in its prose—in the oration, the pamphlet, the 
political essay. 

The poetry of the time was largely under the domination of the school 
of Pope, and is lacking in depth and passion. While the personal note is 
occasionally heard in lyrical utterance (as in the work of Nathaniel Evans), 
verse was for the most part employed as a tool for the ridicule of enemies 
and the support of party principles. There was a profusion of satiric and 
patriotic verse, now caustic and abusive in tone, now celebrating in extrava- 
gant language the achievements of some party leader or local celebrity. To 
speak truth, the interest of much of these early writings is historical rather 
than literary, its chief value lying in its more or less successful embodiment 
of phases of American life that are now gone forever. Yet, however crude 
may be these early efforts at literary expression, one does not feel inclined to 
make fun of them, since almost without exception they are permeated by a 
spirit of downright sincerity and earnestness that cannot but win respect. 

In his monumental “Literary History of the American Revolution,” 
Moses Coit Tyler lists nine classes of writings—correspondence, State papers, 
oral addresses, political essays, political satires in verse, lyric poetry, minor 
literary facetiae, drama, and prose narratives of experience. Every one of 
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these classes is represented in the literature of New Jersey, though some but 
meagrely. 

Since the Revolutionary Period was an age characterized by discord 
and unrest, when the passions of men ran high, the literature was strongly 
tinged with the heat of political strife. New Jersey’s share in this controver- 
sial literature was large. In Philadelphia, which during the administration of 
Washington was stirred to its heart by the ideas of the French Revolution, a 
violent battle was fought between Federalists and Jacobins. The leading 
disputants were John Fenno, editor of The United States’ Gazette, advocate 
of Hamiltonian principles, and Philip Freneau, who wielded a powerful pen 
for the Jacobin cause in the National Gazette. Freneau, often styled the poet 
of the American Revolution, was also the most powerful of the satirists who 
employed verse in behalf of the revolutionists, and with him was associated 
another Jerseyman, Francis Hopkinson. On the side of the loyalists the 
leading figure was Jonathan Odell, who was the spokesman for nearly one- 
third of the people in the colonies. 

The intellectual and literary activities of Philadelphia were in a measure 
reflected in the life of the southern counties of New Jersey, where towns 
like Bordentown took on something of the character of literary centers. 
Hopkinson, Freneau, and other writers moved freely back and forth between 
the two states, and their literary careers belong partly to Pennsylvania, partly 
to New Jersey. 

It must not be thought, however, that all the literature of the day was 
satiric and didactic and controversial; not a few writings reveal an urbanity 
and leisureliness, a feeling for the graces and amenities of life—a far remove 
from the religious seriousness that animates so much of the literature of 
New England. The contrast has been well summed up by William P. Trent: 
“The literature of the Middle Colonies is less serious, less intense, less stimu- 
lating than that of New England. It has in it less of learning, but it is in 
more sympathetic touch with the amenities of life. The conventions of the 
ministerial pulpit are no longer felt. There is a lighter touch natural to men 
whose ideals are secular rather than religious.” 

Fighteenth Century writings of New Jersey which properly belong to 
the realm of belles lettres, and fairly indicate the cultural interest of the time 
are John Woolman’s famous Journal, revealing a spirit of singular purity and 
gentleness ; the intimate pictures of life in New Jersey and Virginia etched 
by that keen depicter of manners, Philip Fithian; the paintings and plays of 
William Dunlap, the leading dramatist of the time; the familiar essays and 
poems of Francis Hopkinson, dilettante in music, painting, and verse-making ; 
and the graceful, musical lyrics of Philip Freneau, which are the finest 
examples of pure poetry written during the Eighteenth Century on this side 
of the water. 

In the first quarter of the Nineteenth Century the supremacy of the 
Middle States passed from Philadelphia to New York. Although the domina- 
tion of the latter city was in the beginning commercial rather than cultural or 
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literary, New York was soon recognized as the literary capital of the country 
—a position she has never since relinquished, except during the thirty years 
immediately preceding the Civil War, when New England experienced a 
veritable renaissance in the field of letters. 

New Jersey had a major share in the development of American roman- 
ticism, which was inspired chiefly by the French revolutionary theory, 
although in its evolution it owed something to the romantic movement of 
England. While one cannot with any degree of certainty lay his finger on 
the exact beginnings, it may be said that signs of romanticism are visible early 
in our national life, although it did not take definite form until the third quar- 
ter of the Eighteenth Century. This romanticism assumed many guises—the 
generous humanitarianism derived from France being modified by the strictly 
nationalistic elements: Puritan idealism, revolutionary idealism, and that 
rugged independence which is so deeply ingrained in the American fibre. 
Not only did it exert a profound influence on our philosophy and ideals, it 
also was the determining factor in the shaping of such literary forms as the 
drama and the novel in their early stages. 

No figure of the Revolutionary Period so completely embodies the 
spirit of American romanticism as does Philip Freneau ; in his emphasis on 
independence of thought and of action he might well be regarded as a fore- 
runner of the poet in whom the movement may be said to culminate—Walt 
Whitman, individualist, lover of the common man, inspired interpreter of the 
soul of the republic. 

No single term such as “romanticism” could properly indicate the scope 
and character of Whitman’s contribution to American literary history. His 
well known poem, “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” instinct with a new sense of 
freedom, is a well-nigh perfect expression of the spirit of the American 
frontier, a term that has apparently come to stand for a form of society 
rather than a definite geographical area. Moreover, in his experiments in 
unrhymed verse, which won for him the title of “father of free verse,” he 
emphasized certain tendencies that later were to form a part of the realistic 
movement. 

While it may safely be affirmed that romanticism will never die out, 
since it satisfies a fundamental need of human nature—the necessity of 
escaping now and then from the pressure of the actual—there are times 
indeed when it seems to be but slightly cultivated. And so in the 1870's wide 
unrest and discontent gave promise of a coming change. The new movement, 
as if in protest against the domination of romanticism, was strongly realistic. 
That phase of it which, because of its objectivity and impersonality, has 
been given the name of naturalism, was begun in the ’90’s by Stephen Crane 
with his vivid picture of slum life, “Maggie, a Girl of the Streets,” published 
in 1893. It was followed shortly afterwards by his expressionistic war 
story, “The Red Badge of Courage.” Crane’s untimely death at the age of 
twenty-nine laid upon others the necessity of carrying on the work thus 
brilliantly initiated. 
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The time is not yet ripe for attempting a summary of literary tendencies 
in New Jersey literature during the first three decades of the Twentieth 
Century. The task of separating the tangled threads that make up the warp 
and woof of this literature will be left to the historian of a later day, who 
will be able to view the writings from that perspective which time alone 
affords. 

The body of this study is treated under three heads: In the first section 
appear those writers whose work was done chiefly in the Eighteenth Century ; 
then follows the article on Walt Whitman, who has a place by himself, partly 
because of his eminence, partly because he has been given a rather more 
extended treatment than that accorded to other New Jersey authors; in the 
final section are grouped the writers of the Nineteenth and Twentieth cen- 
turies, their relative importance being fairly indicated by the space allotted 
to each. In order to facilitate ease of reference, the names have been arranged 
alphabetically. 


WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Elias Boudinot, a man of large interests and wide philanthropies, 
played a leading rdéle in the political and educational life of the New Jersey 
of his day, and left behind him a considerable body of writings. Born in 
Philadelphia in 1740, Boudinot practiced law in New Jersey, represented the 
State at the Continental Congress—serving as president in 1782-84, was a 
member of the First, Second, and Third Congresses, in 1795 was appointed 
director of the Mint, and after a ten-year term retired to Burlington, New 
Jersey, where he devoted himself to writing and to various charitable enter- 
prises. He was one of the founders of the American Bible Society, and its 
first president. 

The best known of his works are: “The Age of Revelation” (1790), a 
reply to Paine’s “Age of Reason,” and “A Star in the West,” an attempt to 
prove that the lost tribes of Israel are to be identified with the American 
Indians. Boudinot’s style is a bit too swelling and ponderous for modern 
taste. One of his sentences begins: “Methinks I behold upon the victorious 
banks of the Hudson . . . .,” and another runs: “Some guardian angel, 
perhaps the happy genius of America, ever attendant on the object of his 
care, raises the drooping head, wipes the indignant, falling tear from the 
hardy soldier’s eye, and suggests the happy expedient.” 


David Brainerd is remembered today on two counts: first, because 
Jonathan Edwards chose to write his biography, and second, because he left 
behind him in his “Journal” a readable and valuable narrative of his labors 
as missionary to the Indians of Massachusetts and New Jersey. Although he 
was born in Haddam, Connecticut (1718), and died in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts (1747), New Jersey has a claim on him, since his most fruitful 
years were spent among the Indians of this State. Ordained to the ministry 
at Newark, he went first to the Forks of the Delaware, and later to Cross- 
weeksung, near the town of Freehold, where he baptized many converts. His 
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“Journal” appeared under the following titles: “Mirabilia Dei Apud Tridi- 
cos,” and “Divine Grace Displayed.” It may properly be regarded as a mis- 
sionary classic. 


Budd and Coxe—Two other pioneer books written by Jerseymen, 
recorded in Tyler’s monumental history, deserve to be mentioned here, 
although both works were published in England. 

The first, entitled “Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey,” written plainly for the purpose of attracting immigrants to the 
colonies, came out in 1685. The author was one Thomas Budd, a worthy 
New Jersey Quaker. The other work, with an interminable title, part of 
which reads “A Description of the English Province of Carolina, by the 
Spanish called ‘Florida,’ by the French ‘Louisiana’ . . . .»” in which the 
author, Daniel Coxe, a prominent Jerseyman, describes in detail the terri- 
tories to which he had inherited a claim. As Tyler has pointed out, the most 
interesting part of the work is the preface, in which Coxe laid down a plan 
for a union among the American colonies that bears a striking resemblance to 
that advocated by Franklin many years afterwards. 


James Fenimore Cooper—New Jersey has a just claim to James 
Fenimore Cooper, since he was born within her confines, but inasmuch as his 
literary career belongs entirely to New York State, he needs no extended 
treatment here. He was born in Burlington on September 11, 1789, in the 
house at 457 High Street, now maintained by the Burlington County Histori- 
cal Society as an historical museum. When the boy was little more than a 
year old the family removed to the frontier settlement at Cooperstown, on 
Otsego Lake, New York State. Here he grew to manhood and here much 
of his later life was spent. Thereafter New Jersey knew him no more, but 
once at least he paid tribute to his native State in the Revolutionary novel, 
“The Water-Witch,” certain scenes of which are laid at Atlantic Highlands. 


Jonathan Dickinson, born at Hatfield, Massachusetts, in 1688, was 
for nearly forty years pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. Noted for the eloquence and power of his pulpit oratory, and 
for his skill in theological debate, he was generally ranked with Jonathan 
Edwards as one of the leading protagonists of Calvinism in America. The 
contest between the Berkelian scholar, Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, and 
the Presbyterian Jonathan Dickinson was one of the most famous of theo- 
logical controversies. A man of varied gifts and of tremendous energy, Dick- 
inson achieved fame also as physician, educator, and author. He was the 
principal founder of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton), and when 
the first classes were opened in Elizabeth in 1 746 he became its first president. 
He died the following year. 

His writings are largely of a controversial character, and hence are 
tarely read in these latter days. Perhaps no works of his reveals to such 
advantage his skill in dialectics and the forcefulness of his controversial 
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style as his “Familiar Letters to a Gentleman upon a Variety of Seasonable 
and Important Subjects in Religion.” . 


William Dunlap, the most important figure in the early dramatic 
history of America, was born in Perth Amboy; he was the son of an Irish 
soldier, who, after the fall of Quebec, left the army and settled down as a 
storekeeper in the little town at the mouth of the Raritan. In his frequent 
trips to New York City the boy early became acquainted with the theatrical 
world and witnessed many performances given by British soldiers. The 
Revolution over, he went to London to study for three years under Benjamin 
West, the American painter, and there familiarized himself with the best 
contemporary plays and methods of presentation. On his return to New 
York he devoted himself for a time to portrait painting and won not a little 
reputation. 

His interest in the theatre was revived by the success of “The Con- 
trast,” a play by Royal Tyler, and he tried his hand at playwriting, com- 
posing a five-act comedy called “The Modest Soldier.” This play saw no 
production, but his second play, “The Father, or American Shandyism,” was 
so well received when it opened up in the fall of 1789 that Dunlap was 
encouraged to enter upon the career of playwright. So prolific was he that 
before his dramatic chapter was closed he had written or adapted more than 
sixty plays, some of which never found their way into print. The best of the 
original plays are: “The Father,” mentioned above, a sentimental comedy 
with an impossibly perfect lover, a very paragon of virtue; “Leicester,” a 
verse tragedy with an Elizabethan background, produced in 1794; and 
“André,” which in its revised form, “The Glory of Columbia,” was for long 
a popular acting play. Dunlap’s plays clearly show the influence of Kotzebue, 
many of whose dramas he translated and adapted for the American stage. 
They reveal a certain cleverness and a considerable knowledge of stagecraft; 
but the characters are often poorly conceived, and they are over-sentimental- 
ized and lacking in elevation. The blank verse is stilted and wooden—a long 
remove from the musical, impassioned verse of Boker’s “Francesca da Rim- 
ini,’ which represents the peak of romantic poetic tragedy in America. 

Dunlap’s success in the writing of plays led him unfortunately to enter 
the managerial field. He served as director of the “American Company” 
from 1796 to 1805, but the losses he suffered reduced him to the verge of 
bankruptcy and drove him back to painting. Yet his interest in the theatre 
survived, and in 1832 he made his place in the dramatic world secure by 
publishing a “History of the American Theatre,” which, in spite of its inac- 
curacies and bias, is valuable for its inclusion of facts not found elsewhere. 
It is still regarded as an authority in its field. 

Dunlap was not a great dramatist; neither was he a great painter. His 
native indolence led him to neglect the discipline necessary for a proper com- 
mand of technique, and he showed a certain deficiency in draftsmanship. His 
painting reveals an imperfect command of line, and he never attained light- 
ness in the handling of masses of color, such as characterized the work of a 
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Gilbert Stuart. His versatility led him to try too many styles ever to become 
the thorough master of any one. It has been suggested that his defective 
sense of perspective might have been conditioned to some degree by the fact 
that he had only one eye. A few of his paintings in oil, however, seem to be 
quite free from the defect that mars so much of his work, and some of his 
miniatures, notably that of Charles Brockden Brown, have considerable 
charm. 

Dunlap’s interest in art was further evinced by his writing a “History of 
the Art and Progress of the Art of Design in the United States,” and by his 
founding of the National Academy of Design. His “History of Art” is 
strongly partisan and reveals the author’s personal animosities, particularly 
his dislike for Trumbull; and it leans too heavily upon anecdote and gossip. 
It is, in truth, a series of biographies rather than a connected history. Yet it 
has its place, and in general may be depended upon for the careful setting 
forth of facts. 

To speak truth, much of the work of Dunlap in the spheres of painting 
and the drama is covered with the dust of oblivion, in spite of the efforts of 
the Dunlap Society to create a renewed interest in it; the opinion prevails 
among those whose word carries weight that his most important and endur- 
ing work was achieved in the field of non-dramatic writings. He was a keen 
observer of the life of his day, and tireless in his investigation and recording 
of facts. Such works as the biographies of George Frederick Cook and 
Charles Brockden Brown, and the “History of the New Netherlands, Prov- 
ince of New York, and State of New York to the Adoption of the Federal 

Constitution,” have unquestionably a present-day value. The life of Brown 
is somewhat too plainly the tribute of a friend, and it is prolix, formless, and 
uncritical ; yet it remains the chief authority on the career of our first impor- 
tant novelist. The formlessness of the work and the disproportion between 
quoted matter and Dunlap’s own observations can be accounted for largely 
on the ground that Dunlap was forced by the terms of his contract to take 
over from Brown’s writings a mass of selections that had already been put 
into print by a former editor who had undertaken the task and then aban- 
doned it. 

Dunlap could write on occasion with considerable polish and with an 
enthusiasm that went far to atone for any defects, but his style was often 
elaborate and pretentious and pompous, at times suggestive of affectation 
and insincerity. Too frequently was he addicted to the heavy-handed, bom- 
bastic periods that vitiated so much of the Eighteenth Century writing. 

Dunlap was lacking in imagination and originality, and as a consequence 
he borrowed and adapted freely from foreign sources. But through this 
borrowing he performed a useful service as a transmitter of the culture of the 
old world to a young and struggling nation, that was in the way of develop- 
ing an artistic consciousness. 

Among the works of so facile and prolific a writer, one naturally finds 
a good deal of trash, yet several of his books are still authorities in their field 
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and have had an honorable share in promoting art and literature in America. 
There is, in fact, something fine about Dunlap’s whole-souled devotion to the 
~ cause of art and learning in the early days of our national life, and about his 
life-long pursuit of the things of the spirit, in spite of poverty and every sort 
of discouragement. 


Jonathan Edwards—The connection of Jonathan Edwards with New 
Jersey is very slight, but it should be recorded here that this great metaphy- 
sician, author of the classic treatise on “The Freedom of the Will,’ was 
installed as president of Princeton in 1758, in succession to his son-in-law, 
the Rev. Aaron Burr, and died a few weeks later, a victim of inoculation for 
smallpox. It should be added too that one of his works is the life of David 
Brainerd, a genuine Jerseyman, whose career is treated elsewhere in this 
article. 


Nathaniel Evans, known as the “poet-missionary of Gloucester 
County,” deserves a modest place in a study of New Jersey writers, on the 
strength of a little volume of verse: “Poems on Several Occasions, with 
Some Other Compositions,” that came out posthumously in 1772. 

The record of his career is a brief one. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1742, attended college in his native town, went to England to be ordained, on 
his return served as missionary to various Protestant Episcopal churches in 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, and died at Haddonfield in 1767 at the age of 
twenty-five. His name is linked in life and death with that of his friend, 
Thomas Godfrey, who passed away three years before him. To Godfrey he 
addressed an “Ode to my Ingenious Friend, Mr. Thomas Godfrey”; after 
the latter’s death he wrote an elegy strongly reminiscent of “Lycidas”; and 
he also edited his friend’s poetic drama, “The Prince of Parthia.” 

The poems of Evans reveal a personality of rare beauty, and a delicate 
poetic gift that might have developed far had it been allowed to ripen. For 
its period his poetry is quite unique in its imitation of Milton, Gray, and 
Collins, rather than of Pope. He showed a certain largeness in thus breaking 
away from the conventional models and striking out into untried forms such 
as the ode. The few lines quoted from “To Melancholy” show to what profit 
the youthful poet had culled his Milton: 


Come, thou queen of pensive air,— 
In thy sable, sooted car, 

By two mournful turtles drawn,— 
Let me meet thee on yon lawn, 
With decent vestments wrapt around, 
And thy brows with cypress bound. 


Philip Vicker Fithian—The diary and other literary remains of 
Philip Vicker Fithian are valuable for the intimate and detailed picture they 
give of life in the colonies of New Jersey and Virginia just before the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War. Fithian was a stickler for facts. He sets 
down every little detail of the activities of the Princeton undergraduates, he 
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describes a Virginia mansion with an architect’s concern for dimensions, 
even to the counting of panes of glass, and he offers lengthy advice to a young 
man about to succeed him as tutor in a Virginia family, emphasizing like a 
Chesterfield the importance of good manners, and admonishing him above 
all else to “abstain totally from women.” 

Fithian was born in 1747, graduated from Princeton in the famous class 
of 1772 along with James Madison, Aaron Burr, Philip Freneau, and Henry 
Lee, studied theology, tutored for a year, served as a frontier missionary, 
enlisted as chaplain in the New Jersey militia, took sick of a fever, and died 
at Fort Washington, New York, in July, 1776. 

A paragraph from his diary will serve to illustrate his manner, and at 
the same time indicate how rigorous was the training at Old Nassau, in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century. “The Bell rings at five, after 
which there is an intermission of half an hour, that everyone may have time 
to dress, at the end of which it rings again and Prayers begin; and lest any 
should plead that he did not hear the Bell, the Servant who rings, goes to 
every door and beats, till he wakens the Boys, which leaves them without 
Excuse.” 


Philip Freneau—The partisan spleen that vitiates so much of the 
work of Philip Freneau for long tended to obscure his finer qualities as a 
man and his genuine merits as a writer. In recent years, however, interest 
in his career has been revived and he has come into his own again; not only 
has his character been vindicated, but certain of his lyrics have come to be 
regarded as the best examples of American poetry in the eighteenth century. 
While the epithet “Poet of the American Revolution” is in a sense justified, 
its persistence has been rather unfortunate, since it has obscured the fact that 
the poet in him was deeper than the partisan. 

There can be little doubt that Freneau’s chief ambition was to be a poet, 
but his age did not permit him to develop a disinterested poetic art. In 
another environment Freneau, with his romantic feeling, his searching imagi- 
nation, his inherent love of beauty, and his gift of expression, very probably 
would have made an important contribution to the romantic revival: as it 
was, he was forced to be a participant in the political strife of his day, and 
to spend his energies chiefly in writings of a controversial and satiric char- 
acter. Nevertheless, as Parrington has so happily phrased it: “he went his 
way through a sordid world of politicians and speculators, feeding upon 
whatever shreds of beauty he met with, a dreamer and an idealist, sneered at 
by exploiters, a spirit touched to finer issues than his generation cared for.” 
So, even though his vein was thin and his influence slight, he must be 
regarded as a pioneer of the new poetic movement that was beginning to 
rear its head in the closing years of the Eighteenth Century. 

Of French Huguenot stock, son of a wine merchant, Freneau was born 
in New York City, January 2, 1752. In 1771 he graduated from Princeton, 
in the same class with James Madison, Hugh Brackenridge, and Aaron Burr. 

N. J.—32 
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Early he began to dabble in poetry, and in collaboration with Brackenridge 
wrote a commencement poem, “The Rising Glory of America,” as British in 
its sentiment as the most ardent loyalist could wish. Apparently he soon 
experienced a change of heart, for after he had taught school for a while, he 
appeared in New York in 1775 with a sheaf of satiric poems in which King 
George and his minions were roundly scored. 

Sick of the controversies that centered round the proclamation of 
independence, he set sail for the West Indies, serving as mate of the ship, 
and on this voyage discovered his love of the sea and of adventuring. Amid 
the tropical scenery of Jamaica and Vera Cruz his poetic power burgeoned 
and bore fruit in some of his finest and best-sustained non-political poems, 
such as “The House of Night” and “The Beauties of Vera Cruz”—revealing 
particularly his imagination and his love of nature. Ona later voyage in 1780 
the ship was captured by a British cruiser and convoyed to New York. 
Although he was only a passenger, Freneau was thrown into a loathsome 
prison ship, and there suffered cruel hardships and indignities, as a conse- 
quence of which he fell ill of a fever. After regaining his liberty, he wrote a 
prose account of his harrowing experiences, and a satire, the most scathing 
diatribe of his vitriolic pen, entitled “The British Prison Ship.” 

Later he became a merchant, contributed both prose and verse to vari- 
ous periodicals, married, in 1790, Eleanor Forman, of a well-known New 
Jersey family, and for a while assisted in the editing of the New York 
Daily Advertiser. The next year he removed to Philadelphia to accept from 
Jefferson a small clerkship for foreign languages in the department of State 
at a salary of $200 a year. He was induced by Jefferson to take over the 
editorship of an anti-Federalist paper, The National Gazette. He then 
engaged in an acrimonious and bitter literary duel with John Fenno, editor 
of the United States Gazette, and through the support of the Jacobin policies 
of Citizen Genét, and his violent attacks upon Hamilton and Washington, 
he brought upon himself a torrent of abuse. He was accused of being the 
willing tool of Jefferson, and of exerting an evil influence; and all sorts of 
opprobious epithets were heaped upon him. Because of the violence of the 
opposition he was forced in 1793 to abandon the Gazette. From that time 
until his death—a period of forty years—he suffered rebuffs and reverses of 
various sorts, and his last years were embittered by the feeling that his 
work was not appreciated and that he had been superseded in public favor 
by men of far less power than himself. 

On leaving Philadelphia he retired to his estate near Mt. Pleasant, New 
Jersey, and, setting up there his printing press, he edited and printed a 
weekly newspaper, The Jersey Chronicle, which soon starved for lack of 
subscribers. After another brief and disastrous journalistic venture in New 
York he sought to recoup himself for his losses by engaging in several trad- 
ing trips to the southern states. But he soon wearied of the sea, and in 1809 
retired for good to his rural home. During his declining years he continued 
to write, and devoted himself to the revising of his poems, which passed 
through several editions. His fine library and treasured heirlooms were 
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destroyed in 1818 in a fire that laid waste his ancestral home. Thereafter he 
resided on a Mt. Pleasant farm (now called Magnolia farm) which had 
formerly been the home of Mrs. Freneau’s father. In 1832, when nearly 
eighty-one, he was frozen to death in a bog while trying to find his way home, 
through a severe snowstorm, from the neighboring village of Monmouth. A 
monument on the farm at Mt. Pleasant marks his grave, beside that of his 
wife. 

Freneau was a voluminous writer in both prose and verse. He published 
five editions of his poems in his lifetime; and in 1902-07 a definitive edition, 
prepared by Professor Frederick Lewis, was issued by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. It contains 1,200 poems, and gives the titles of one hundred 
more that are omitted. | 

A life as adventurous as Freneau’s was not unusual in America in that 
particular period, although it was rare in the England of George the Third. 
It resembles nothing so much as the career of a typical figure in the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth—such as that of a Raleigh or a Sidney. Yet there 
was a splendor and glamor about the careers of these worthies that makes 
the life of a Freneau seem petty and contracted. 

Freneau’s prose is well nigh forgotten, chiefly because it is largely 
journalistic and controversial in character, and its themes have no longer any 
appeal. The best of it is found in occasional essays and sketches published 
under the nom de plume of “Robert Slender.” It should be said that Freneau 
was master of a crisp, simple, and flexible prose, far removed from the 
labored, pedantic style of most of his contemporaries. 

The bulk of Freneau’s poetry is satiric. He chose that form, he says, 
because it was demanded by his age. Yet one cannot but feel that Freneau 
found in satire a mode not altogether foreign to his genius. There was in 
him a vein of bitterness that probably came out of the hatred of tyranny that 
ran strong in the Huguenot blood. It was sure to manifest itself whenever 
he wielded his impetuous pen against the enemies of the cause he had 
espoused. One has come to believe that he was no mere self-seeker, but 
devoted heart and soul to the well-being of the common people. 

In his satires he imitated the style of Churchill and Pope; and while 
he at times went to extremes in bitterness and vilification, it must be said 
in his defense that at his very worst he falls short of the nastiness of the 
former, the venom of the latter. His detestation of King George is revealed 
many a time in such passages as these: 

In the poem called “The Political Balance” Jove is reading the words of 
fate: 

And fixt on the top of a column he read— 

Of a being with a mighty soft place in his head, 
Who should join in his temper the asp and the mule, 
The Third of his name, and by far the worst fool. 

Again: 

In him we see the depths of baseness joined— 
Whate’er disgraced the dregs of human kind; 
Cain, Nimrod, Nero—fiends in human guise— 
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Herod, Domitian—these in judgment rise; 
And, envious of his deeds, I hear them say, 
None but a George could be more vile than they. 


Anathema to him were Cornwallis, Gage, Clinton, Lord North, and the 
American Tories, but enough has been quoted to show the character of this 
satire. 

Freneau was a man of culture and of literary tastes, and was naturally 
influenced to some degree by the English poets of earlier days—by Dryden 
and Pope, by Milton, Gray, and Collins. Yet an original vein is often in 
evidence, and in his work one hears the note of national artistic conscious- 
ness, the attempt to portray the American scene. As one critic puts it: “In 
his verse the red man appears for the first time as a romantic figure; in it 
we smell the fragrance of the wild honeysuckle instead of the English haw- 
thorn, and in his patriotic verse we hear both the clash of arms and lament 
for the patriotic dead.” 

Freneau was known in England in his own day; Scott and Campbell did 
him the honor to take over a line each from two poems of his, and it happens 
that the borrowed lines are the best in the poems of which they form a part. 
Scott said of Freneau’s poem “Eutaw Springs”: “The poem is as fine a thing 
as there is of its kind in the language.” This praise may seem today a trifle 
excessive, but “Eutaw Springs” is one of the most carefully wrought of 
Freneau’s works; in its simplicity and elevation it is surely the best of his 
historical poems, commemorating as it does one of the last conflicts of the 
Revolution. In it he says of the American soldiers who fought at Eutaw 
Springs, North Carolina, in 1781: 


They saw their injured country’s woe, 
The flaming torch, the wasted field; 

Then rushed to meet the insulting foe; 
They took the spear—but left the shield. 


It was in fact this last fine line that Scott borrowed. 

The idea underlying “The Indian Burial Ground’—that the Indian 
method of burying their dead in a sitting posture symbolizes alertness and 
defiance of enemies—is a striking one, and it is treated by Freneau imagina- 
tively and with genuine poetic power. The final line of the following 
splendid stanza is the one that Campbell saw fit to appropriate: 


By midnight moons, o’er moistened dews ; 
In habit for the chase arrayed 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer a shade. 


“The House of Night,” the first significant example of the so-called 
graveyard poetry in America, is unquestionably Freneau’s most important 
poem, and is thoroughly romantic in tone. In spite of its unevenness and 
occasional crudities, it reveals a keen imagination; in its treatment of super- 
naturalism and in the haunting beauty of individual lines, it is a worthy 
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forerunner of Poe and Coleridge. Such poems as “On a Honey Bee” and “To 
a Caty-did” in their lightness and playfulness are reminiscent of the cavalier 
poets of Seventeenth Century England. 

Freneau may be said to have added the domain of the sea to literature 
in poems that reveal his love of the sea and of ships, and his experiences in 
voyages to tropic lands. Yet in spite of the wanderlust that in his earlier 
years drove him restlessly from port to port, he was responsive to the delights 
of solitude, and these he expressed with simplicity and charm in a little poem 
called “Retirement” : 


A hermit’s house beside a stream, 
With forests planted round, 
Whatever it to you may seem, 
More real happiness I deem 
Than if I were a monarch crowned. 


The characteristic note of Freneau’s nature poems is one of gentle mel- 
ancholy—best exemplified in the most admired of all his poems, “The Wild 
Honey Suckle,” which may well serve to illustrate the delicacy and refinement 
of his lyric art. 


Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honeyed blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 
No roving foot shall find thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms, that must decay, 
I grieve to see your future doom; 
They died—nor were those flowers less gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts, and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 
The space between, is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 


Francis Hopkinson, a famous wit of the Revolutionary decades, is 
remembered today chiefly as one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and as author of the satiric poem “The Battle of the Kegs.” He 
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belonged to a family distinguished in the legal and literary circles of Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey. His father, a highly respected Philadelphia Judge, 
was associated with Franklin in electrical experiments and in the founding 
of the “College of Philadelphia” (now the University of Pennsylvania) ; his 
son, Joseph H., also a writer, immortalized himself by composing “Hail 
Columbia” ; his grandson, Oliver, was a prominent Philadelphia lawyer; his 
great-grandson was F. Hopkinson Smith, one of the most popular novelists 
of our day. 

Francis Hopkinson was an exceedingly versatile man, with many inter- 
ests to absorb his attention; in fact the summary of his pursuits reads almost 
like a catalogue. Hopkinson was a dapper little man, with the look of the 
dilletante about him. An amusing description of his appearance was left by 
John Adams: “He is one of your pretty, little, curious, ingenious men. His 
head is not bigger than a large apple. I have not met anything in natural 
history more amusing and entertaining than his personal appearance,—yet 
he is genteel and well bred, and is very social.” Possessed of a cheerful 
temperament, he led a happy life, enjoying the esteem of his compatriots, 
the friendship of such men as Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson, and the 
favor of the gods. Although something of a dilettante, his services to the 
cause of the colonies during the trying days of the Revolution were substantial. 

Something of his versatility is revealed in the fact that he was able to 
write music for his songs, play on the harpsichord, and draw tolerable portraits 
of the “belles” of his day. 

Born in 1737 in Philadelphia, he grew up in the delightful atmosphere of 
the old colonial town, enjoyed a thorough education, being the first student 
to enter the University of Pennsylvania, was admitted to the bar, traveled 
for a year in England, dabbled for a while with music, painting, and scientific 
experiments, then married Anne Borden, daughter of Judge Joseph Borden 
and granddaughter of the founder of Bordentown, busied himself with the 
practice of law and with the management of his wife’s estate, and held vari- 
ous governmental positions. At first a Tory, he came under strong Whig 
influence, renounced his Tory allegiance, and came out in open support of 
the patriot leaders. In 1776 he was chosen to represent New Jersey at the 
Continental Congress, and thus became one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Later he was appointed Judge of Admiralty for Pennsyl- 
vania, and was made district judge by decree of Washington. 

Although Hopkinson spent much of his later life in Philadelphia, he 
loved to retire to his estate at Bordentown for rest and recreation after the 
strenuous activities of political strife. It was here that he gave free rein to 
his love for art and music, and here kept open house and entertained dis- 
tinguished guests. He died of apoplexy at Bordentown in May, 1791, just a 
few months after the passing of his friend, Franklin. 

The range of his literary interests was revealed in the publication shortly 
after his death of three volumes of “Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional 
Writings,” which he himself had prepared for the press. While from the 
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literary point of view most of these writings may be dismissed as inconse- 
quential and somewhat amateurish in character, they nevertheless do reveal 
a man of ready wit and cultivated taste, and of abounding good nature. 
Hopkinson in fact represents literary tendencies rather unusual in those early 
days of storm and stress—the power of forgetting at times the dignity of a 
judge and the consciousness of a political controversialist, to throw off trifling 
verse or essays for the mere pleasure of writing. It is the spontaneity and 
lightness of touch that marks the amateur which constitutes the charm of 
those works of his which still endure. 

An ardent hero-worshipper, he thus expresses his whole-souled admira- 
tion for Washington. The Passage may well serve to show his more serious 
vein: “To him the title of Excellency is applied with peculiar propriety. He 
is the best and greatest man the world ever knew. He retreats like a General 
and attacks like a hero. Had he lived in the days of idolatry, he had been 
worshipped as a god. One age cannot do justice to his merits; but a grateful 
posterity shall, for a succession of ages, remember the great ‘Father of his 
Country.’ ” 

Although writing was an avocation with him, Hopkinson did valiant 
service with his pen for the revolutionary cause by contributing poems and 
Propaganda in behalf of the Constitution. He was regarded in fact as one of 
the leading satirists on the patriot side. Hopkinson was fundamentally a 
genial soul, and as a consequence his satires, while not lacking in point and 
keenness, are far less bitter and violent than those of Freneau and Trumbull. 
The sharpness in them is often concealed under a vein of playfulness. 

Typical of his excursions into the field of the familiar essay is the 
dissertation entitled “Consolation for the Old Bachelor,” that begins as 
follows: “Your Old Bachelor having pathetically represented the miseries 
of his solitary situation, severely reproaching himself for having neglected 
to marry in younger days, I would fain alleviate his distress by showing that 
it is possible he might have been as unhappy—even in the honorable state 
of matrimony.” So the married man, a Philadelphia shoemaker, in order to 
prove his thesis, tells about the vicissitudes encountered by himself, his wife, 
and his six-year-old daughter in the arduous journey across New Jersey to 
New York City. After tracing the course of the journey through Trenton, 
Princeton (where his wife and daughter admire the College) ; and Roseberry 
Hill, he thus concludes: “After passing unhurt over the imminent dangers 
of Passayack and Hackensack rivers, and the yet more tremendous horrors 
of Pawlashook ferry, we arrived at the close of the third day, at cousin 
Snip’s in the city of New York.” 

Hopkinson’s most famous work, “The Battle of the Kegs,” is far from 
being a literary masterpiece, but it is rather effective in its vigorous treat- 
ment of an amusing incident of revolutionary days. The facts lying back 
of it have been thus set down by their author: “Certain machines in the 
form of kegs, charged with gunpowder, were sent down the river to 
annoy the British shipping then at Philadelphia. The danger of these 
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machines being discovered, the British manned the wharves and shipping, 
and discharged their small arms and cannons at everything they saw floating 
in the river.” This satiric ballad, which was sung to the tune of Yankee- 
Doodle, was exceedingly popular with the soldiers of Washington’s army, 
and helped greatly to relieve the tension in the trying days of the year 1778. 
Tyler says of it: “To the cause of the Revolution, it was probably worth as 
much, just then, by way of emotional tonic and of military inspiration, as 
the winning of a considerable battle would have been.” . 

Hopkinson was one of the first Americans to recognize. the growing 
difference between the temperaments of England and America, and to employ 
it as a literary motive. This distinction underlies “A Pretty Story” (published 
in 1774)—one of the first specimens of American prose fiction. In it Hopkin- 
son employed his art for political instruction. It is a satiric allegory of the 
“old farm” (England), the “new farm” (America), the “old nobleman” (the 
king), his “wife” (Parliament), his “steward” (the ministry), his “sons” 
(the colonists), and their “wives” (the legislatures of the colonies). It tells 
how the wicked steward had a tax laid upon “water gruel” (tea), and in 

_ other ways vexed the colonists, finally ordering a heavy padlock (the Boston 
Port Bill) to be fastened on “Jack’s” (the New Farmer’s) great gate. “The 
Pretty Story,” which is available in several anthologies, has a well-developed 
plot, and the delicacy and humor of it make it of interest even to readers of 
this latter day. 

Apart from his national poems, Hopkinson left behind him a number of 
songs, reminiscent of Gay and Prior, which reveal a genuine lyrical gift, and 
a sense for melody rather rare in his time. The following stanzas will serve 
to illustrate this lyrical vein: 

O’er the hills far away, at the birth of the morn 

I hear the full tone of the sweet sounding horn; 
The sportsmen with shoutings all hail the new day 
And swift run the hounds o’er the hills far away. 
Across the deep valley their course they pursue 
And rush through the thickets yet silver’d with dew, 
Nor hedges nor ditches their speed gave delay— 
Still sounds the sweet horn o’er hills far away. 


ee William Livingston, first Governor of New Jersey, and one of the 
“greatest of the war governors of the Revolution, although primarily a man 
of action, wielded a ready pen, and made his power felt as a pamphleteer and 
journalist on the side of the colonists. With the cooperation of Isaac Collins, 
a Burlington printer, he established, on December 5, 1777, the first news- 
paper in New Jersey—the New Jersey Gazette, published until November 27, 
1786. Under the nom de plume of “Hortensius” he contributed to the pages 
of the Gazette a series of articles in defense of the rights of the colonists 
which involved him in bitter controversies. Finally, because of open objec- 
tions by New Jersey legislators, who did not relish such activities on the part 
of their Governor, he was compelled to abandon all writing for the press. 
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That his literary service to the cause of the Revolution was not incon- 
siderable is attested by the hatred for his person aroused in New York City 
—from which source emanated such epithets as “Spurious Governor” and 
“Don Quixote of the Jerseys.” It is likely, however, that such missiles as 
these passed harmlessly over the head of such a rough and ready fighter as 
Governor Livingston, who relished nothing so much as the heat of conflict. 
He was always abundantly able to take care of himself. 

One of his bitterest political enemies was Jonathan Odell, who directed 
at him the sharpest barbs of his satire: 


Whence and what art thou, execrable form, 
Rough as a bear, and roaring as a storm? 
Ay, now I know thee—Livingston art thou— 
Gall in thy heart, and malice on thy brow; 
Coward, yet cruel—zealous, yet profane; 
Havoc, and spoil, and ruin are thy gain. 

Go, glut like Death thy vast unhide-bound maw, 
Remorseless swallow liberty and law; 

At one enormous stroke a nation slay— 

But thou myself shalt perish with thy prey. 


Livingston, in his violent opposition to the efforts of the Episcopalians to 
obtain control of King’s College, brought down upon himself the wrath of 
that body, which accused him, “The Presbyterian Lawyer,” of being an 
atheist. In retaliation he wrote a witty travesty on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
of which the thirty-eighth reads as follows: “I believe that the virulence of 
some of the clergy against my speculations proceeds not from their affection to 
Christianity, which is founded on too firm a basis to be shaken by the freest 
inquiry, and the divine authority of which I sincerely believe, without 
receiving a farthing for saying, but from an apprehension of bringing into 
contempt their ridiculous claims and unreasonable pretensions, which many 
justly tremble at the slightest scrutiny, and which I believe I shall more and 

more put into a panic, in defiance of both press and pulpit.” 

Livingston did not settle in New Jersey until shortly before the Revolu- 
tion. He was born in Albany in 1723, the son of the lord of Livingston 
Manor. He graduated at Yale in 1741, practiced law in New York, where he 
won a reputation as one of the ablest advocates in the city. In 1 760 he pur- 
chased an estate at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and built there a mansion 
still known as Liberty Hall. This was his home for the remainder of his 
life. In 1774 he became a member of the Continental Congress, in 1776 was 
made commander-in-chief of the New Jersey militia, and that very year was 
elected Governor of the State, retaining this office through the repeated choice 
of the people until his death in July, 1790. 

Some of the earliest writings of Livingston fall within the colonial 
period. One of his first poems, “Philosophical Solitude,” that came out in 
1747, is in fact the only poem of any consequence dealing with colonial New 
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York. It is a poem of nearly seven hundred lines written in the conventional 
couplets of Pope, picturing the joys of a tranquil country life, and revealing 
an unexpected sentimental and romantic strain in this hard-headed lawyer 
and politician. Though smooth enough in versification, the poem is lacking 
in originality and vitality. It was in the cultivation of poetry that Livingston 
found a means of satisfying the romantic part of his nature that had but 
little outlet in the turmoil of politics. 

Among the numerous prose writings of Livingston perhaps the most 
important from the historical point of view is “A Review of the Military 
operations in North America from 1753 to 1756,” that was published in 
London. Although it is somewhat rambling and discursive, and although it 
is tinged by the partisanship of its author, it has considerable historical 
value because of its cleverly-drawn pictures of the leading men of the day. 


Lewis Morris—Though primarily a politician, Lewis Morris had 
nevertheless a fondness for literature, and left behind him letters and State 
papers that reveal a considerable gift of expression, as well as a remarkably 
keen mind. Son of Richard Morris, an officer in Cromwell’s army, he was 
born in 1671 on the island of Manhattan, in a region afterwards named 
Morrisania in honor of his family. After living a vagabond existence for 
several years, he apparently satisfied his wanderlust, for he returned to his 
home and entered upon a distinguished career in law and politics. He served 
for years as chief justice of both New York and New Jersey, and from 1739 
until his death in 1746 he was royal Governor of the latter province. 


Jonathan Odell—The most powerful and uncompromising satirist 
on the Tory side during the period of the Revolution, as great as was Fre- 
neau on the side of the Whigs, was Jonathan Odell. Born in Newark on 
September 25, 1737, of old New England Puritan stock, he graduated from 
the College of New Jersey (now Princeton) in 1754, studied medicine, and 
became a surgeon in the British army. Later he proceeded to England to 
prepare himself for the ministry, was ordained to the priesthood of the 
Church of England, and on his return to this country was installed as rector 
of St. Mary’s parish, Burlington, New Jersey. 

Not for long, however, was he allowed to pursue his calling in peace, for 
he soon fell under the suspicion of the Whigs because of his pronounced 
Tory proclivities. At length, after he had declaimed an original birthday ode 
to King George before a group of British officers, he was compelled to flee 
the town; and, after hiding for a time in the house of a friendly Quaker, he 
found safe refuge behind the British lines in New York City. His unusual 
talents, coupled with his whole-hearted devotion to the loyalist cause, brought 
him into high favor with the leaders, and he was entrusted with many delicate 
missions. He served the British army both as chaplain and as surgeon, and 
soon made his controversial pen a weapon to be feared and respected. Appar- 
ently he did not resort to satire until he felt that more reasonable means 
could no longer prevail with the revolutionists. 
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In the preface to one of his satirical poems he offers the following rea- 
sons for the employment of satire: “The masters of reason have decided, 
that when doctrines and practices have been fairly examined, and proved to 
be contrary to truth, and injurious to society, then and not before may ridi- 
cule be lawfully employed in the service of virtue. This is exactly the case of 
the grand American rebellion: it has been weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting; able writers have exposed its principles, its conduct, and its 
final aim. Reason has done her part, and therefore this is the legitimate 
moment for satire.” 

The sincerity of Odell could scarcely be impugned, for he had unfalter- 
ing faith in the justice of the loyalist cause, and through his writings he con- 
tinually expresses his complete confidence in the ultimate triumph of the 
British arms. 

The satiric verse of Odell, for which he is chiefly remembered today, is 
included in four long poems published in 1779 and 1780 under this title: 
“The World of Congress,” “The Congratulation,” “The Feu de Joie,” and 
“The American Times.” The last of these is generally regarded as his most 
polished and best-sustained work. 

The satire of Odell is brutal and vehement, rarely relieved by a touch 
of humor or human feeling. Modeled upon the classical satires of Pope and 
his school, like them it descends oftentimes to personal abuse and invective, 
even to the use of malicious gossip, delivered with such force and energy that 
it seems almost to hurl itself upon the victims of its attack. The venom of 
these satires plainly sprang from Qdell’s undiluted Tory prejudice. So 
opinionated and partisan was he that he would admit no virtue in the Whigs, 
and he relegated them one and all to purgatory by way of the rope. As has 
been pointed out, he was such a stern and implacable Hebraist that he con- 
sidered all the enemies of the King as enemies of God. Few of the Whig 
leaders escaped his vitriolic pen, and even the least vulnerable of them made 
but a sorry show in his gallery. Not even the “Father of His Country” was 
immune, as the following diatribe bears witness: 


Hear thy indictment, Washington, at large; 
Attend and listen to the solemn charge: 

Thou hast supported an atrocious cause 

Against thy king, thy country, and the laws; 
Committed perjury, encouraged lies, 

Forced conscience, broken the most sacred ties; 
Myriads of wives and fathers at thy hand 
Their slaughtered husbands, slaughtered sons, demand; 
That pastures hear no more the lowing kine, 
That towns are desolate, all—all is thine; 

The frequent sacrilege that pained my sight, 
The blasphemies my pen abhors to write, 
Innumerable crimes on thee must fall— 

For thou maintainest, thou defendest all. 
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Though one may not admire the spirit that animates the satires of 
Odell, he must admit, perforce, that for vigor and pungency and smoothness 
they are quite unsurpassed in their day. 

So uncompromising in his loyalty to England and England’s king was 
Odell, that even after the war was over, and England had made terms with 
the American Rebels, he remained in open hostility to the new government. 
Live under its rule he would not; so he abandoned his native New Jersey 
and settled in Novia Scotia, where he had an active and distinguished civil 
career, dying in Frederickton, New Brunswick, on November 25, 1818, at 
the ripe age of eighty-one. 


Thomas Paine—Although the literary career of Thomas Paine 
belongs more particularly to Pennsylvania than to New Jersey, he neverthe- 
less deserves a place in a literary record of the State. An Englishman, born 
in 1737, he came to America in 1774, and at once threw himself heart and 
soul into the cause of freedom. Twice in his checkered career this greatest 
of all pamphleteers came into Jersey territory. After the publication of his 
pamphlet “(Common Sense,” so powerful an argument for American inde- 
pendence that it won its author the epithet of the “Morning Star of the 
Revolution,” Paine joined a Pennsylvania company called the “Flying 
Camp.” He served with these troops at Perth Amboy, Bergen, and Fort 
Lee, and took part in Washington’s disastrous retreat across New Jersey. 

At Newark he began the first number of “The Crisis,” finished it prob- 
ably at Trenton, publishing it first of all in the Pennsylvania Journal on 
December 23, 1776, later in pamphlet form. This classic utterance, beginning 
with the stirring words “These are the times that try men’s souls,’ was the 
first of a series of pamphlets that appeared at intervals up to the close of 
the war. In spite of occasional crudities of thought and extravagancies of 
expression, they were perfectly attuned to the passions that then swayed the 
colonists, and no writing did more to fan into a blaze the fires of patriotism 
in the critical days of the Revolution. No more striking illustration of this 
could be found than that contained in the New Jersey portion of the war 
history. It is known that at Washington’s order the first number of “The 
Crisis” was read at the head of every regiment of the discouraged Conti- 
nental Army during its retreat across New Jersey, and that the inspiriting 
energy of the opening phrases was translated into victory at the Battle of 
Trenton in the face of tremendous odds. 

In 1783, after Paine had fallen upon evil days as a result of his uncon- 
ventional habits and of his bitter attacks upon things generally held sacred, 
he lived for a time in Bordentown, whence he appealed in vain for assistance 
from the Congress—then sitting at Princeton—in return for his services to 
the colonial cause. Later he lived at New Rochelle, New York, and in New 
York City, passing away in the latter place on June 10, 1809. 

Now that the dust has been given time to settle on the disputes that once 
raged about the head of Paine, he is coming to be recognized as a true lover 
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of humanity, to whom much is to be forgiven because of his whole-souled 
devotion to the cause he had espoused. 


Samuel Smith, a prominent Quaker of Burlington (born 1680; died 
1776), is remembered for his “History of the Colony of Nova-Caesaria, or 
New Jersey, to the Year 1721,” published in 1765, and an authoritative work 
in its field. Smith, a careful and painstaking scholar, had access to valuable 
records which have since disappeared, so his history has something of the 
character of a source-book. The book is dry reading because of the great 
mass of documents appearing in it, and the style, though competent, is rather 
ponderous. 


Samuel J. Smith, a minor poet, grandson of Samuel Smith, the 
_ Burlington historian, was born on a farm near Burlington in 1771 and lived 
in that region nearly all his days, passing away in 1835. Inheritor of a con- 
siderable estate, he lived the retired life of a gentleman farmer, writing for 
his own amusement both prose and verse. Some of his work found its way 
into the periodicals of the day, and the year after his death a volume of 
“Miscellaneous Writings’ was published in Philadelphia. The poems, while 
revealing a certain facility and command of meter, are over-sentimental and 
uninspired. He wrote on various themes—on nature, on religion, on a cure 
for love, on the joys of bachelorhood, on his neighbors. One poem is a 
sincere elegy on the death of Governor Livingston; another, a not very suc- 
cessful attempt to imitate the manner of Wordsworth’s “Excursion.” Humor 
was certainly not his forte. His work is interesting as a record of the pur- 
suits of a cultivated man with an itch for writing, but as literature is is 
negligible. 

Annis Boudinot Stockton—Another Eighteenth Century writer 
whose patriotic songs were highly esteemed in their day is Annis Boudinot 
Stockton, sister of Elias Boudinot, and wife of Richard Stockton (1730- 
1781), signer of the Declaration of Independence. As mistress of “Mowen,” 
the family seat of the Stocktons at Princeton, she dispensed a generous hos- 
pitality, and found time to make frequent contributions to the periodicals of 
the day. 

One of her poems, addressed to General Washington after the fall of 
Yorktown, evoked from him a letter of appreciation. Another song of hers 
was sung in greeting to Washington as he passed through Trenton just before 
his first inauguration as president. The event is thus described by John 
Marshall in his “Life of Washington”: “At this place he was met by a party 
of matrons leading their daughters dressed in white, who carried baskets of 
flowers in their hands, and sang, with exquisite sweetness, an ode of two 
stanzas composed for the occasion.” The ode they sang follows: 


Welcome, mighty chief, once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore, 
Now no mercenary foe 

Aims again the fatal blow, 

Aims at Thee, the fatal blow. 
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Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for Thee triumphal bowers, 
Strew ye fair his way with flowers 
Strew your hero’s way with flowers. 


John Witherspoon, sixth president of Princeton University, was 
once referred to as “one of the great men of the age and of the world.” This 
praise does not seem excessive to one who studies his solid achievements in 
the fields of education and politics, his great qualities of mind and heart, 
and who looks back in this latter day upon a character so admirably bal- 
anced, a life so rich in achievement. Rarely if ever could it be said of John 
Witherspoon that he failed in times of stress to live up to the high hopes of 
those who looked to him for inspired leadership. Although it was said that 
no one in the colonies except Washington was of so commanding a presence, 
so friendly was he by nature, so winning in manner, and so brilliant in con- 
versation that he took captive all those who found their way into his presence. 

Born in Scotland in 1723 he came to America in 1768 with an established 
reputation as a preacher and theologian to assume the presidency of Prince- 
ton. Although he was then in his forty-sixth year he was flexible enough to 
catch at once the “civic note” of America, and from then on to the day of his 
death he labored zealously for the cause of freedom and for the well-being of 
his adopted country. At first he devoted his energies chiefly to the develop- 
ment of Princeton, which indeed flourished mightily under his direction. 
More and more, however, he was drawn into the maelstrom of political strife, 
and he became one of Governor Livingston’s strongest supporters in the 
latter’s efforts to maintain the cause of independence within the State of New 
Jersey. 

He was a member of the constitutional convention of New Jersey, of 
the Continental Congress, where he signed the Declaration of Independence, 
of the “Board of War,” and of various important committees, during the 
years when the college was closed. For two years before his death in 1794 
he was totally blind. 

His collected writings were published after his death in New York in 
four formidable volumes. They exhibit a considerable range of interest, in 
the form of sermons, orations, lectures, letters, essays, and pamphlets. 
Among the works that reveal his best qualities as a writer are “Controversy 
About Independence” ; “Ecclesiastical Characteristics” ; “Essay on Money as 
a Medium of Commerce” (revealing his opposition to paper money) ; “Let- 
ters on Marriage’ (full of sound maxims) ; and “A Serious Inquiry into the 
Nature and Effects of the Stage” (displaying a curiously narrow attitude 
toward the theatre and other amusements). 

The following passage, brief though it is, shows the solid qualities of his 
prose, and indicates how completely he had absorbed the spirit of his adopted 
country: “Can any person of a liberal mind wish that these great and grow- 
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ing countries should be brought back to a state of subjection to a distant 
power? And can any man deny that, if they had yielded to the claims of the 
British Parliament, they would have been no better than a parcel of tributary 
states, ruled by lordly tyrants, and exhausted by unfeeling pensioners, under 
the commission of one too distant to hear the cry of oppression, and sur- 
rounded by those who had an interest in deceiving him?” 


John Woolman—One of the few works of pure literature of the 
Eighteenth Century that have survived the wear and tear of time is the 
“Journal” of John Woolman, the itinerant Quaker preacher of Bordentown. 
The first book that President Charles Eliot put on his famous five-foot shelf 
was Franklin’s “Autobiography,” the next, Woolman’s “Journal.” There is 


_ a deep significance in this juxtaposition, since the one so well supplements the 


other; the first concerned mainly with practical and mundane things, the 
other essentially spiritual and otherworldly. Although this “Journal” could 
hardly be called a masterpiece of the first rank, it has aroused the admiration 
of not a few writers of note, whose tributes have often been quoted. 

Published in Philadelphia in 1774, Woolman’s “Journal” was well-nigh 
forgotten for nearly a century, until interest in it was revived by the edition 
of 1871, which bears a foreword by John Greenleaf Whittier. The latter, like 
Woolman, was a Quaker and an abolitionist, and may be regarded as his 
spiritual successor. Whittier spoke of his style as that “of a man unlettered, 
but rich in natural refinement and a delicate sense of fitness, the purity of 
whose heart enters into his language,” and added that the one who reads him 
sympathetically becomes aware of a “sweetness as of violets.” One is not likely 
to forget the words in which Lamb exhorted his hearers to “Get John Wool- 
man by heart,” nor the tributes of William Ellery Channing and Crabb 
Robinson, which are so just an appraisal of the qualities of this book. 

John Woolman was born in Northampton, New Jersey, in 1720, of a 
family of Quaker persuasion; he worked for a time on his father’s farm, 
and then, on reaching his majority, obtained a clerkship in a general store in 
the neighboring village of Mount Holly. Later he followed the trade of a 
tailor, combining with it the sale of cloths and linens, sometimes acting as 
notary in the drawing of wills and other papers. Like Wordsworth he was 
an advocate of plain living and high thinking, so he early determined to 
devote himself to spiritual acquisitions, and to content himself with an income 
barely large enough to provide for his simple wants. Through this simplifica- 
tion he was free to give himself almost wholly to the true work of his life— 
the visiting of colonies of Friends in various parts of the country, the min- 
istering to the needs of Negro slaves, Indians, sailors—of all, indeed, who 
were in any way suffering from the inhumanity of their fellowmen. 

In his journeyings he went as far afield as Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania—into regions where means of travel were primitive and 
fraught with danger. He has been aptly called the apostle of quietness and 
goodwill, and no phraseology could better convey his humility of soul, the 
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singleness of his devotion. His other worldliness is displayed in curious ways 
—in his unwillingness to wear dyed garments because the custom had no 
foundation in pure wisdom, in his refusal to draw up wills for Quakers who 
desired to bequeath slaves to their heirs. After years of journeying to and 7 
fro among the settlements of Friends, he set sail in 1772 for England with 
the intention of working among the members of the society in the northern 
counties. While attending a meeting in the old cathedral city of York he was 
stricken with smallpox and died in his fifty-second year. 

Woolman was a mystic and at intervals had spiritual visitations which, 
whatever their psychological explanation, were of the utmost significance to 
him. One such vision he describes in detail and with not a little charm. In 
it he beholds masses of black human beings in misery, and poor oppressed 
miners digging in the bowels of the earth, and is told that the oppressors are 
followers of Christ. He hears the voice of an angel who says, “John Wool- 
man is dead.” “Then the mystery was opened (he concludes), and I per- 
ceived there was joy in heaven over a sinner who had repented, and that the 
language ‘John Woolman’ meant no more than the death of my own will.” 

Between the hell-fire doctrine of Jonathan Edwards and the gentle and 
sympathetic teachings of John Woolman, what a gap! Edwards, for all his 
eloquence and power, seems to belong to a time long past, while Woolman’s 
humanitarianism strikes an essentially modern note. 

Fine as the “Journal” is as an expression of a sweet and lovely char- 
acter, from the literary point of view it could hardly be regarded as anything 
other than a minor classic. Begun in the writer’s thirty-sixth year and ending 
only with his death, it is one of the frankest and most completely self-reveal- 
ing works of all time; there is in it too not a little simple and unstudied 
beauty of phrase. But it has obvious defects. For one thing, it is somewhat 
lacking in color and in variety; its other—worldliness is a bit too insistent; 
and it reveals only too clearly the writer’s lack of cultural background and his 
insensibility to the beauties of nature. 

It is difficult to suggest the power of this book by detached passages, but 
the following sentences may perhaps serve to give some indication of its 
quality : 


So great is the hurry in the spirit of this world that in aiming 
to do business quickly and to gain wealth, the creation at this day 
doth loudly groan. 


We were taught by renewed experience to labor for an inward 
stillness; at no time to seek for words, but live in the spirit of 
truth, and utter that to a people which truth opened in us. 


O that all may take heed and beware of covetousness! O that 
all may learn of Christ, who was meek and lowly of heart. Then 
in faithfully following him he will teach us to be content with food 
and raiment without respect to the customs and honors of this 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CHURCHES DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY AND 
NATIONAL PERIODS. 


By Milton J. Hoffman, D. D., Professor of Church History, New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. 


To call the War for Independence the “Revolutionary War” has always 
seemed to the writer a misnomer. The fact is, however, that the war was 
nothing short of a revolution for the colonial churches. A: careful study of 
prevailing public sentiment in New Jersey before 1776 shows that here there 
was by no manner or means the intense opposition to the crown which was 
manifest in Massachusetts and Virginia. It is true that New Jersey has 
shown stubborn resistance to Cornbury’s repressive measures, but the oppo- 
sition was always economic, not political. New Jersey had raised her troops 
for the expedition against Canada during the French and Indian War, but 
the people had little interest in the war as such, especially as her territory had 
not been invaded, and New York stood as a buffer State against the French. 
The Greenwich “tea party” had certain marked parallels with that of Boston, 
but generally speaking the Colony was not particularly anti-English. By 
1776 there were in New Jersey three parties, though the lines of demarcation 
between them were very indistinct. Governor Franklin was an out and out 
Tory. He had marked influence on the crown officers and members of the 
council. Most of the officials were members of the Episcopal Church, which 
was especially strong in such strategic centers as Perth Amboy, Trenton and 
Elizabeth. The members of this communion were in the nature of the case 
loyal to the Crown. Not a few of the Dutch land owners in the Hackensack 
and Passaic valleys, who felt that they had nothing to gain by an overthrow 
of established order, were frankly Tory. Lawyers, as a class, trained as 
they were in the formalities of the English law, were of the same persuasion. 

Opposed to the Tories were the Whigs. “Following the boundaries of 
Calvinistic settlement in East Jersey, the cause of independence had its earli- 
est development wherever the town meeting was a source of local political 
strength. Starting along the north shore of Monmouth County, it spread 
over Elizabethtown, Newark, along the valley of the Raritan, and over the 
hills of Morris County. Touching Burlington, the reactionary policy leaped 
to Cumberland County, where Calvinism was a power, and spread by degrees 
through Salem and Gloucester counties. It drew into its ranks men of affairs, 
merchants, particularly those with a dash of Scotch-Irish blood in their veins, 
caught from the narrow confines of the meetinghouses of the Society of 
Friends young Quakers, who preferred a wide field of action, and who were 
later to be led by Timothy Matlack, the ‘Fighting Quaker’ of Pennsylvania, 
himself a Jerseyman born. It fired the ambitions of the yeomen, small farm- 
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ers, redemptioners, indentured servants, and laboring men, many of whom 


had grievances against those in authority, and whom they desired to punish 
as much as they wished to wreak their vengeance upon the crown.” 

Foremost among those who tried to hold to a middle course were the 
Quakers. Conscientiously opposed to warfare, and holding loyally to their 
established tenet “non-resistance,” not a few found their consciences won- 
derfully strengthened by their vast land holdings which would likely not 
remain undisturbed in case of war. The vast majority of the members of the 
Society of Friends revealed real moral courage in resisting the pressure 


_ brought to bear upon them by the advocates of liberty. Their sincerity must 


not be called into question because a few of their number for personal gain 
gave aid and comfort to the British, and others for similar reasons aided the 
patriots. 

Political demagogues and their followers were not wanting. These 
could be hired by either party to do any required service. Their acts of 
rapine and plunder justly deserve to be buried in oblivion. On the whole, it 
may be said with truth that the great majority of the citizens of New Jersey 
were loyal patriots. The victories of Trenton and Princeton fired the luke- 
warm, and the test “slogan” of the patriots became popular, “If you are not 
for us, you are against us.” 

New Jersey as well as New York was the cockpit of the American 
Revolution. In his famous retreat from New York General Washington 
crossed the Hudson at what is now Alpine, New Jersey. He continued his 
march across the Hackensack and Passaic rivers and on to New Brunswick. 
Each one of the three rivers might have given him a vantage point, but he 
preferred not to risk an open engagement with Cornwallis, who was follow- 
ing closely behind him, until he came to New Brunswick, where he expected 
reinforcements. In this he was disappointed, for in a letter to the Congress 
under date of December 5, 1776, he wrote, “At Brunswic I was disappointed 
in my expectation of the militia, for on the day of the enemy’s approach the 
term of Jersey and Maryland Brigades’ service expired; neither of them 
would consent to stay another hour.” The only course open to General 
Washington was to proceed to Princeton, leaving New Brunswick in the 
hands of Cornwallis, who held the city until June of the following year. It 
is interesting to note that the British fortifications were thrown up on the hill 
now occupied by the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. Washington 
spent the winter of 1776-77 at Morristown. The following year the battle 
of Monmouth was fought. The victories at Trenton and Princeton testified 
to the bitterness of the struggle in New Jersey. The Reformed Church is 
proud of the fact that General Washington spent the winter of 1779 in a 
home at Raritan, New Jersey, next door to that of the parsonage occupied by 
Dominie Hardenbergh. A letter of our first President is extant expressing 
his appreciation of the kindness which he had received, both at the hands of 
the good minister and his faithful flock. This letter, written from Camp 
Middlebrook on June 2, 1779, reads as follows: 
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The Minster, Elders and Deacons of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Raritan: 

GENTLEMEN. To meet the approbation of good men cannot 
but be agreeable. Your affectionate expressions make it still more 
so. In quartering my army and in supplying its wants, distress and 
inconvenience will often occur to the citizen. I feel myself happy 
in the consciousness that these have been strictly limited by neces- 
sity, and in your opinion of my attention to the rights of my fellow 
citizens. I thank you, Gentlemen, sincerely, for the sense you enter- 
tain of the conduct of the army, and for the interest you take in my 
welfare. I trust the goodness of the cause, and the exertions of the 
people, under Divine protection, will give us that honorable peace 
for which we are contending. Suffer me, Gentlemen, to wish the 
Reformed Church at Raritan, a long continuance of its present min- 
ister and consistory, and all the blessings which flow from piety and 
religion. G. WASHINGTON. 


The Presbyterian and Baptist churches share with the Reformed Church 
the honor of conspicuous loyalty during the entire struggle. 

Our interest is not in the various military campaigns as such, but rather 
in the effect of the war upon the churches. That such a tremendous issue 
should absorb all the emotional interests of the people and consequently 
detract markedly from peoples’ customary interest in the church is seli- 
evident. It is next to impossible to keep people keyed up to two supreme 
interests at one and the same time. Nor must it be forgotten that many of 
‘the churches were destitute of men, with the inevitable result that lay leader- 
ship declined. What is more important, so many ministers had volunteered 
for service that a large number of the churches which had escaped destruc- 
tion were without adequate ministerial supply. The effect of the war upon 
the Episcopal Church, and only in a slightly lesser degree upon the Methodist 
Church, was appallingly disastrous. Ministers and communicants of the 
Episcopal or Church of the Establishment were naturally of Tory disposi- 
tion. Not a few of the ministers left their churches and returned to Eng- 
land. The actual destruction of the war in terms of church property, deple- 
tion of membership rolls and the stirring up hatreds between members of 
opposing groups were bad enough. The indirect results of the war were 
still worse. Camp and army life during actual hostilities is always destruc- 
tive of fine morality. War always brutalizes and corrupts man’s nobler 
instincts. Several political factions were in the field immediately at the close 
of the war and these were vigorously denouncing one another. Materialism 
found its advocates in Franklin, philosophic deism in Jefferson, while Tom 
Paine directed his barbs of sarcasm and cruel wit upon all that the Puritan 
forefathers had once held dear. The soldiers who had come with LaFayette 
and had fought valiantly for the cause of Independence brought with them 
the agnostic spirit and attitude which was then prevalent in France. Jacobin 
clubs and societies of so-called “illuminati” sprang up all over the country. 
These clubs had cheap editions of Tom Paine’s “Age of Reason’ printed, 
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and they saw to it that these copies were generously distributed. Students 
in the various colonial colleges were caught in the maelstrom of this age of 
infidelity. 

In the autobiography of Lyman Beecher there is a significant paragraph 
delineating the conditions at Yale when Dr. Dwight became its president in 
1795: “Before he came, college was in a most ungodly state. The college 
church was almost extinct. Most of the students were skeptical, and rowdies 
were plenty. Wine and liquors were kept in many rooms; intemperance, 
profanity, gambling, and licentiousness were common. I hardly know how 
myeecaped. .... That was the day of the infidelity of the Tom Paine school. 
Boys that dressed flax in the barn, as I used to, read Tom Paine and believed 
him; I read and fought him all the way. Never had any propensity to infi- 
delity. But most of the class before me were infidels, and called each other 
Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, etc.” Princeton College had been closed for 
three years during the war and Queens College for a longer period. In 1798 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, which then represented the largest and 
perhaps best organized religious group, described existing conditions in the 
middle states in these significant words: “Formidable innovations and con- 
vulsions in Europe threaten destruction to morals and religion. Scenes of 
devastation and bloodshed unexampled in the history of modern nations have 
convulsed the world, and our country is threatened with similar calamities. 
We perceive with pain and fearful apprehension a general dereliction of 
religious principles and practice among our fellow-citizens, a visible and 
prevailing impiety and contempt for the laws and institutions of religion, and 
an abounding infidelity, which in many instances tends to atheism itself. The 
profligacy and corruption of the public morals have advanced with a progress 
proportionate to our declension in religion. Profaneness, pride, luxury, 
injustice, intemperance, lewdness, and every species of debauchery and loose 
indulgence greatly abound.” This condition did not limit itself to the states 
along the Atlantic seaboard, but was equally characteristic of the frontier 
regions further west. Peter Cartwright, a pioneer Methodist circuit rider in 
Kentucky, gives a vivid picture of Kentucky society in 1793 as he remem- 
bered it in his old age: “Logan County, when my father moved into it, was 
called ‘Rogues’ Harbor.’ Here many refugees from all parts of the Union 
fled to escape punishment or justice; for although there was law, yet it could 
not be executed, and it was a desperate state of society. Murderers, horse 
thieves, highway robbers, and counterfeiters fled there, until they combined 
and actually formed a majority. Those who favored a better state of morals 
were called ‘Regulators.’ But they encountered fierce opposition from the 
‘Rogues,’ and a battle was fought with guns, pistols, dirks, knives, and clubs, 
in which the ‘Regulators’ were defeated.” 

It is always darkest just before the dawn. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a tremendous revival swept over the entire country, resulting in an 
increased membership in the churches of over one thousand per cent. In 
many places this revival was accompanied with alarming excesses, but the 
sum total of the results was most beneficent for the church. The revival of 
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the early decades of the nineteenth century differs chiefly from the Great 
Awakening in the third decade of the eighteenth century in the fact that the 
former did not burn itself out quickly as was only too sadly true of the 
latter. As a matter of fact, the revival of 1800 was the beginning of a long 
period of vigorous and active life, and did much, not only to save the church 
from the low estate to which it had fallen, but just as much to prepare it for 
the high tasks that were awaiting her. These days mark the dawn of a new 
era for this country and in the ushering in of this age the churches of New 
Jersey played a conspicuous part. While they were not seriously troubled 
with the question of disestablishment, they faced along with other churches 
the problems of immigration, infidelity, and what is more important, such 
social evils as intemperance, licentiousness and slavery. At the same time 
the church was becoming awake to its missionary obligation, as is shown by 
the fact that before the nineteenth century had completed its second decade, 
Boards of Foreign Missions representing the various communions of the 
Christian church had been organized. 


Roman Catholic Church—The growth of this communion in New 
Jersey was necessarily slow. The Reformation had convulsed Europe and 
generally speaking throughout the northern countries, particularly Germany, 
the Netherlands, England and Scotland, there was violent opposition to what 
were called the Papists. The early emigration to this country was almost 
exclusively Protestant. The persecutions of the Roman Church abetted by 
kings and princes of that faith very materially aggravated the spirit of hos- 
tility manifest toward Rome. It is not suprising, therefore, that in practically 
all the colonies, save Maryland, a Catholic was a persona non grata. It is of 
interest to note that as long as the Dutch were in possession of New York, 
then New Amsterdam, no laws adverse to Catholics were enacted. The first 
Governor of New York, Governor Andros, was succeeded by Colonel Dun- 
gan, a Catholic, in 1683. He at once determined to remove such restrictions 
as had heretofore held the Catholics in check. On October 30, 1683, the 
Assembly of New York passed the following act: “That no person or per- 
sons which professe faith in God by Jesus Christ shall, at any time, be any 
wayes molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question for any difference 
of opinion, or matter of religious concernment, who do nott actually disturbe 
the civil peace of the province, butt thatt all and every such person or p’sons 
may, from time to time, and at all times, freely have and fully enjoy, his or 
their judgments or consciences in matters of religions throughout all the 
province, they behaving themselves peacefully and quietly, and nott using this 
liberty to licentiousness, nor to the civil injury or outward disturbance of 
others.” 

As early as 1622 we note that Father Jogues was laboring at Fort 
Orange, now Albany. The story of his rescue from the Iroquois by the 
Dutch dominie there is one of the classics of that period. An English Jesuit, 
Father Thomas Harvey, accompanied Governor Dungan to New York and 
we are informed “that Papists began to settle in the colony under the smiles 
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of the Governor.” At this time there were already a few Catholics near 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, attracted there by the fine quality of the clay. 
When Sir George Carteret came to New Jersey he had with him thirty emi- 
grants, several of whom we are told were Frenchmen and presumably Catho- 
lics. This conjecture is supported by the fact that Fathers Gage and Harrison 
came to Woodbridge and adjoining sections to administer spiritual consola- 
tion to the Catholics in these parts. The reaction against Charles and James 
in England was at once reflected in the New World, for in 1691 Dungan 
was removed from office and an act was passed declaring all laws made by the 
Assembly of New York under Dungan’s leadership be repealed. The pre- 
amble of this act shows how stringent it was: ‘Whereas, divers Jesuits, 
priests, and papist missionaries have of late come, and for some time have 


_had their residence in the remote parts of this province, and other of his 


Majesty’s adjacent colonies, who, by their wicked and subtle insinuations 
industriously labored to debauch, seduce, and withdraw the Indians from 
their due obedience unto his most sacred Majesty, and to excite and stir 
them up to sedition, rebellion, and open hostility against his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” It then enacted that every priest, etc., remaining in or coming into 
the province after November 1, 1700, should be “deemed and accounted an 
incendiary, and disturber of the public peace and safety, and an enemy to the 
true Christian religion, and shall be adjudged to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. In case of escape and capture to suffer death. Harborers of priests 
to pay £200 and stand three days in the pillory.” 

On September 16, 1701, a law was enacted by which “papists and popish 
recusants are prohibited from voting for members of Assembly or any office 
whatever, from thenceforth and forever.” Prior to this we learn that on 
May 26, 1668, William Douglass, a member from Bergen, was excluded 
from the General Assembly held at Elizabethtown because he was a Catholic. 
This same individual was arrested two years later as “a troublesome person.” 
He was promptly banished to New England and warned not to return. The 
instructions of Queen Anne to Lord Cornbury, already quoted, state defi- 
nitely that liberty of conscience is to be allowed to every one “except Pap- 
ists.” This condition continued until the end of British rule. It appears, 
however, that the Quakers showed marked liberality to the Catholics in West 
Jersey. 

One of the outstanding servants of the Catholic Church during those 
trying times was Father Farmer. From 1758 to 1786 he made his pilgrim- 
ages between Philadelphia and New York, visiting the small Catholic groups 
in New Jersey, administering spiritual consolation to them. Neither the 
opposition of the government, the inclemency of the weather, nor the impas- 
sability of the roads deterred this ardent apostle from his work, much of 
which had naturally to be performed in secret. He would celebrate Mass at 
a temporary altar set up in a private cabin so as not to attract attention from 
the outside. 

In spite of repression, the number of Catholics must have increased by 
the middle of the century to such an extent as to cause alarm, for on October 
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13, 1753, the Assembly passed what was the equivalent of a “Test Act,” for 
it required of all civil and military officers the following oath: 


I, A. B., do swear, That I from my heart abhor, detest, and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, that Damnable Doctrine and Posi- 
tion, that Princes, excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or any 
authority of the See of Rome, may be deprived or murdered by their 
subjects or any other whatsoever. 

I, A. B., do solemnly swear and sincerely in the presence of 
God, Profess, Testify, and Declare, That I do solemnly believe that 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not any Transubstan- 
tiation of the Elements of Bread and Wine into the body and blood 
of Christ, at or after the Consecration thereof by any person what- 
soever. And that the Invocation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary 
or any other Saint, and the Sacrifice of the Mass as they are now 
used in the Church of Rome, are Superstitious and Idolatrous, 
CLC. eLCe 


The history of one of the early Catholic groups is quite likely typical of 
many others. Shortly after the close of the Revolutionary War, the follow- 
ing notice in regard to this little group appeared in Freeman’s Journal: 


One of the oldest and most interesting Catholic congregations 
in the whole country is to be found in Macopin, this wild little place, 
fifteen miles distant from Paterson. The first settlement was made 
here by two German families some time before the American Revo- 
lution, They were a long time without seeing a priest, till at length 
a Mr. Langrey, from Ireland, paid them a visit. After this the Rev. 
Father Farmer from Philadelphia visited Mount Hope, in the vicin- 
ity of Macopin, twice a year. He continued doing so for ten years, 
during which time the Revolution took place. These semi-annual 
visits were afterward continued by Mr. Malnix, Mr. Katen, and Mr. 
Kresgel. The last-named priest was a German, and visited them 
first in 1775. 


The part which the Catholics played in the Revolutionary War appears 
all the more significant because of the repressive measures which were con- 
tinually employed against them. No doubt, the realization of a common need 
and people’s lessening religious interest, because the war absorbed all their 
powers, brought about a kindlier feeling toward the Romanists. This changed 
attitude was in no small degree the result of France taking our side in the 
struggle. LaFayette, Rochambeau, Kosciusko and Armand, not to mention 
others, were all of the Catholic faith and rendered conspicuous service dur- 
ing the heroic struggle. Catholic historians have full right to assert in the 
words of Father Flynn: 


From Bunker Hill to Yorktown, whether in Dillon’s old bri- 
gade of the French allies, or in the Pennsylvania or Maryland 
line, Irish hearts throbbed to the music of the drum, and never fal- 
tered on land or sea, whether under Saucy Dick Barry, or Moylan, 
or Fitzgerald, to display the traditional bravery which has won for 
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them the laurel of victory on the battlefields of every nation except 
their own. 


Shortly after the close of the war the Roman Catholics addressed a let- 
ter of congratulation to General Washington, to which he made the following 
reply: “I presume that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part 
which you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution and the estab- 
lishment of their government, or the important assistance which they received 
from a nation in which the Roman Catholic faith is professed.” 

The name of Father Carroll, later Bishop Carroll, stands out above all 
others. He will be remembered not only for his devoted and successful serv- 
ice to the cause of Independence, but just as much for his statesmanlike 
handling of the delicate situation which faced the Catholics in the way of 
definite organization in this country at the close of the war. It is affirmed on 
what would appear credible authority that Father Carroll was in a large way 
responsible in inducing the Pope to use his influence with the French King 
to declare himself on behalf of the American colonies. When the Papal 
nuncio reported to Mr. Franklin, who was then in France exerting himself 
to the utmost to secure French support, that the French King had decided to 
send an army and navy to the defense of the colonies, Franklin clasped his 
hand and said, “Convey to his Holiness, the Pope, my thanks in the name of 
the American people. We shall never, no never, forget Rome.” To this 
the nuncio replied, “Mr. Franklin, you must thank Father Carroll, for he it 
was who induced the Pope to send me here in the interest of the American 
people.” 

Washington himself said of Bishop Carroll, “Of all men whose influ- 
ence was most potent in securing the success of the Revolution, Bishop Car- 
roll, of Baltimore, was the man.” It is not generally known that in a certain 
sense, the fate and tragedy of Ireland was very definitely affected by Bishop 
Carroll’s attitude. George III of England spoke of Bishop Carroll as “Wash- 
ington’s Richelieu, who got the Pope of Rome to use his influence with the 
French court for the Americans.” So bitter did the King feel about this 
that when William Pitt pled with him to sign Ireland’s emancipation bill, he 
replied, “I will sign no bill granting Catholic Emancipation, after the action 
taken by the bishop of Baltimore. He detached America from my dominion 
by aid of the French army and navy, and the force of Irish Catholics. No, 
no, Mr. Pitt, you need not stop to argue the question with me; my mind is 
made up on that point.” 

The story of Molly Pitcher has been so often told and retold that it has 
become a national legend. Not often, however, is it mentioned that she was 
of the Roman faith. The loyalty of the great majority of the Catholics in 
the colonies to the cause of independence cannot be questioned. The matter 
of the organization of the Roman Catholic Church will be discussed a little 
later on. Suffice it to say that during the nineteenth century this communion 
has grown to tremendous power in this country, and that New Jersey has 
shared in this increase in both numbers and in power quite as much as any 
other State. The strong tide of Irish immigration in the ’forties added liter- 
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ally thousands to the roll of her membership. To a remarkable degree has 
this organization succeeded in flourishing in a Nation where political ideals 
are so diametrically opposed to those of European nations where Catholicism 
found its primary strength. Father Flynn in his history of “The Catholic 
Church in New Jersey” speaks of “the divine rights of royalty as one of the 
most cherished of Christian (Catholic) traditions.” In this country it has 
been shown conclusively that there is enough flexibility in Catholic organ- 
ization to allow this communion to adjust itself to various and varying 
conditions. ae 


Reconstruction—If the moral and spiritual results of the Revolu- 
tionary War were tragic and consequently presented a very great problem to 
the Christian forces of our land, no less acute was the problem which attended 
the reorganization of certain prominent communions of that day. From the 
organization point of view, three groups were most seriously affected: The 
Episcopal, the Methodist and the Catholic. Both the Presbyterian and the 
Dutch Reformed churches had secured their independence of foreign con- 
trol before the outbreak of the Revolution. The Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, owing to the fact that their polity was simple and elastic, were able to 
adjust themselves to a new day with practically no difficulty whatever. The 
German Reformed, the Moravians and the Quakers remained for years in 
nominal bondage to foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

In certain respects, all churches considered as organizations had endured 
common trials and common privations. Many church buildings had been 
burned to the ground. All had suffered the loss of their young men. The 
whole country had been impoverished, the ranks of the ministry depleted and, 
therefore, the prospect was very gloomy indeed. The Episcopal Church had 
been almost wiped out. Speaking of the desperation of the communion 
immediately after the war, Bishop White in his official charge to his clergy at 
Philadelphia in 1832, said: 

“The congregations of our communion throughout the United States 
were approaching annihilation. Although within this city three Episcopal 
clergymen were resident and officiating, the churches over the rest of the 
State had become deprived of their clergy during the war, either by death or 
by departure for England. In the eastern states, with two or three excep- 
tions, there was a cessation of the exercises of the pulpit, owing to the neces- 
sary disuse of the prayers for the former civil rulers. In Maryland and 
Virginia, where the church had enjoyed civil establishments, on the ceasing 
of these, the incumbents of the parishes, almost without exception, ceased to 
officiate. Farther south the condition of the church was not better, to say the 
least.” To a somewhat lesser extent, but none the less severely, had the war 
affected the Methodist Church, owing to the fact that most of its ministers 
and a very considerable number of its membership were frankly Tory. Now 
that victory had been won, it was no small matter to live down the disgrace 
of disloyalty. It is not surprising, therefore, to read that hundreds left the 
land to begin life over again in Nova Scotia. 
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Another side of the picture must not be forgotten. The fact that within 
a very few years the three communions above mentioned had effected a com- 
plete reorganization, had broken away from foreign control and established 
themselves in a polity adjustable to new conditions is a marked tribute to the 
vitality inherent in these bodies, weakened as they were. Prevailing senti- 
ment demanded of a church that, if it was to live at all, it must live as an 
American church, politically absolutely independent, and if possible ecclesias- 
tically as well. Before the War for Independence there had been very violent 
opposition in the colonies to the introduction of lord bishops from England 
having at their backs English common and canon law. Now it became abso- 
lutely essential that the Episcopal Church secure bishops about whom what- 
ever strength there still was might rally, and who would be able to give the 
church diocesan organization. In this connection it must be noted that from 
the outset the democratic spirit of this country demanded that no arbitrary 
power be given to the bishops. Their functions were to be ministerial, rather 
than governmental. When this aspect of matters had been accepted, John 
Adams, who formerly had opposed the establishment of an English bishopric 
in this country, now, as the minister in London of the United States, urged 
the consecration of Bishops-elect White and Provoost. This consecration the 
English bishops were in no mood to grant. It appears that the loss of the 
war had made the ecclesiastical leaders in England alike bitter and sulky. 
In no other way can their attitude at this time be explained. Fortunately, 
Episcopalian consecration did not depend upon English bishops. The learned 
and judicious Bishop Hooker had long since explained that Presbyterial ordi- 
nation was quite adequate, should ordination at the hands of a bishop be 
unobtainable. For more than half a century the Moravian Episcopate had 
been actively established in this country, nor was there any serious question 
as to the validity of their orders. The same can be said of the Lutheran 
Episcopal churches of Denmark and Sweden. More to the point was the fact 
that in Scotland there were nonjuring bishops who for political reasons had 
been banished from communion with their English brethren, and perhaps for 
that reason would have been all the more glad to ordain bishops for the 
American people. When these facts were brought home to the English digni- 
taries, their reluctance vanished as if by magic, especially when Samuel Sea- 
bury, wearied with the vexatious delays in London, actually proceeded to 
Aberdeen, where he was consecrated bishop in November, 1784. Less than 
three years later the archbishop of Canterbury, in the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, consecrated Dr. White as bishop for Pennsylvania and Dr. Provoost 
for New York. The Episcopal Church, however, was destined to live a life 
of very enfeebled existence for some years to come. Fourteen years after 
his ordination, years that had been filled with back-breaking labor, Bishop 
Provoost “thought it (the Episcopal Church) would die out with the old 
colonial families.” Little did he realize how rapidly the church would grow 
in later decades. 

The situation in the Methodist Church was, if anything, still more 
serious. While there were fully nine thousand members of this communion 
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at the close of the war, and these were scattered in many states, still their 
congregations were hardly what would be called churches, and their preach- 
ers were not a clergy. John Wesley had continued to rule the whole move- 
ment with ah almost iron hand. Their transplanting to the New World had 
been attended with very great difficulty. Their preachers were for the most 
part uneducated and, what was worse, many of them at the first signs of 
war had fled like hirelings, caring not for the sheep. Organization along 
lines adapted to a new land was imperative. As early as 1779 several Metho- 
dist preachers were gathered together at Fluvanna, and against the strong 
objections of Wesley and the wishes of Asbury, they proceeded to ordain 
themselves and to ordain and set apart other ministers for the same purpose— 
“that they might minister the holy ordinances to the church of Christ.” There 
was vigorous objection to this procedure and for a time the Methodists 
were threatened with schism. This and other attendant dangers were avoided, 
for in 1784 John Wesley, assisted by Presbyters of the Church of England, 
ordained. Thomas Coke and entrusted to him the superintendency of the 
Methodist work in America. It was understood that he was to labor as a 
colleague of Francis Asbury, who very soon after Coke’s arrival in America, 
was ordained by him as deacon, as elder and as superintendent. Technically 
and actually, Coke and Asbury were now to all intents and purposes Metho- 
dist bishops. They ordained in turn elders and deacons, and within a very 
short time what had been scattered and loosely organized groups became a 
living church. Methodism began at once a strong and effective evangelistic 
campaign. New converts were won, churches multiplied and the communion 
that had just a little while before been held in very slight esteem became a 
factor to be reckoned with. The two decades from 1790 to 1810 witness vast 
movements of people westward, almost as far as the Mississippi River. 
Heroic Methodist circuit riders followed the frontiersman wherever he went. 
Classes were organized wherever a sufficiently large group could be gathered 
together. The beginnings of Methodism’s tremendous strength today must 
be dated to the heroic labors of the circuit riders who have written an epoch 
in the history of the church of this country such as is not paralleled anywhere. 

Not only had the War for Independence affected the organization of the 
Methodist Church, but it had profoundly influenced its temper and spirit as 
well. In the first decades of the nineteenth century Methodism underwent 
a metamorphosis. In England it had never lost its high church character. 
Now that bishops, elders and superintendents were established in this. coun- 
try, a casual observer at that time might have predicted that the same attitude 
would continue to maintain here. The direct opposite actually took place, 
for whereas in matters of polity, Methodism remained aristocratic, in its 
relation to its membership it became intensely democratic. It recognized no 
distinction of color, age, sex, or political affiliation. Reaching down to sub- 
merged classes, it welcomed saint and sinner alike. Discipline was never 
relaxed and we read of converts “casting aside their jewels, daily arising 
before the sun for prayer and confessing hidden sins in public.” Master and 
slave were converted before the same altar and were instructed in the same 
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class meeting. Women became actively engaged in church work. The 
aggressive spirit of Methodism enabled it to increase its membership at the 
expense of other communions. It flourished particularly in West Jersey, 
where many left the Quaker meetinghouse to join with the more enthusiastic 
Methodists. Its essentially democratic spirit, fearlessness in attacking abuses 
wherever found, and ardent missionary zeal still continue as distinguishing 
features of this church. 

_ The very close dependence of Catholicism on Rome and the hierarchical 
character of its priesthood, the thesis commonly accepted among European 
Catholics of the supremacy of the church over the State, their faith in royalty 
as a divine institution united to make the problem facing the Catholics in this 
country exceedingly acute. By 1785 it is estimated that there were 18,200 
Catholics in this country, exclusive of those living in the Mississippi Valley, 
whose numbers cannot be estimated, although in the nature of the case they 
must have been comparatively few. There were only twenty-four clergymen 
in the entire country, most of whom belonged to the Society of Jesus, which 
but a few years before, in 1773, had been suppressed by Pope Clement XIV 
by the famous bull, “Dominus ac Redemptor.” These missionaries were 
subject to the Vicar Apostolic of London. Had they been under the jurisdic- 
tion of a French prelate, or even directly amenable to Rome itself, the situa- 
tion would have not been quite so unbearable. Any British influence was 
under suspicion. The Catholics felt this no less keenly than others, for they 
had demonstrated their loyalty. throughout the entire struggle. The situa- 
tion was soon relieved, for three years before the consecration of Dr. White 
and Dr. Provoost for the Episcopal Church, Rev. John Carroll was ordained 
prefect apostolic over the Catholic Church in the United States. This meant 
that dependence upon British ecclesiastical control was at an end. No more 
suitable man or one more providentially trained for the task could have been 
found. As noted above, he had demonstrated his patriotism. He had won 
the warm approval of President Washington. Except for the jealousy of 
certain of the clergy, John Carroll was received with warm affection by the 
members of the Catholic Church. He established his see in: Baltimore in 
1790, and from that place directed his vast and expanding work. His task 
was no sinecure. He had at once to face the opposition of the Jesuits who, 
while disbanded by the Pope, had incorporated under another name and thus 
claimed full title to their large estates in Maryland. There were among the 
laymen of the Catholic Church a no inconsiderable number who insisted upon 
a more democratic organization for the church. Their argument seems to 
have been that inasmuch as they were providing the funds for the erection of 
church buildings and the maintenance of priests, they should have something 
to say as to who was to officiate in the churches which they erected. Bishop 
O’Gorman states that this contest occasioned “great loss of souls to the 
church.” It was well that Bishop Carroll was a man of far vision and of 
patience. Gradually he won his followers over to his way of thinking and 
established Catholicism on a firm foundation. 

Added to his difficulties was the confusion of races and lafguages which 
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now came over from Europe. The supply of the clergy was by no means 
adequate to the demand and the outlook was far from hopeful. In this case 
history repeated itself, for here, too, it happened that the distress of one 
country worked for a beneficent influence in another. These were the days of 
the French Revolution when hundreds of the clergy were banished from 
France. Many of these came to the New World and with marked adapta- 
bility, fitted into the new scheme of things. It is worth while recording that 
the Sulpicians fleeing from the persecutions in Paris came to this country 
and established their first institution for training for the priesthood in Bal- 
timore in 1791. 


The Churches in Action—The scope of this study makes it impos- 
sible to follow the fortunes of any or all of the several denominations active 
in New Jersey from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the present 
day. Nor is this the place to discuss certain theological problems which 
shook many a church to its foundation. The account, however, would not be 
complete unless something quite definite were said about the influence of the 
Christian forces organized in their respective denominations upon the life of 
the State, morally, socially, politically and economically. The second awak- 
ening to which reference has already been made is alike the cause and the 
result of the more effective organizational work of the church. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century the churches played a tremendous part 
along three very vital lines of moral reform: dueling, the evil of strong drink, 
and slavery. To the Methodist churches particularly belongs the honor of 
fostering and establishing the democratic ideals championed by that frontiers- 
man President, Andrew Jackson. To all denominations alike comes the 
honor of having vigorously undertaken and aggressively prosecuted foreign 
missionary policies. The churches in New Jersey share with those in other 
states in this achievement. 

When it is remembered that every one of the earlier colonial churches 
had to struggle for existence, that doctrinal differences were often sharp, 
national antipathies marked and financial conditions straitened, therefore 
making common action impossible, it is not surprising that the Christian con- 
sciousness in the face of very glaring evils was slow in awakening. Once 
aroused, the church as representing a common Christian consciousness played 
a tremendous role in its opposition to and overcoming of abuses that had 
long cried out for remedy. In England the Wesleyan movement first sup- 
plied the humanitarian impulse. This is natural, as most of their work was 
done among the poorer classes. A London Baptist, by the name of John 
Howard, gave his life to prison reform. William Wilberforce lent all the 
power of his dynamic personality to the abolition of slavery in the British 
empire. Robert Hall, a Baptist, was the first to link up the church with the 
cause of trade-unionism. Father Mathew, an Irish Catholic priest, and John 
Bright, who has been called “The most representative non-conformist of the 
nineteenth century,” spoke out fearlessly for the cause of temperance. The 
spirit of these men soon crossed the ocean and it was not long before similar 
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movements were on foot in this land. The conditions of the laboring man in 
this country, even in those pioneer days, was far better than in England, and, 
therefore, the church did not immediately begin to apply the principles which 
it preached to conditions which it well might have helped to ameliorate. Nor 
must it be forgotten that those who molded the church mind were the owners 
of factories and were employers of labor. 

Prison reform was long overdue. The Quakers, as usual, took the lead 
in this, for in 1786 they organized a society for the improvement of the con- 
dition of prisons. Generally speaking, these were breeding places of disease 
and nurseries of crime. It is well known that during the seventeenth century 
England had dumped her incorrigible criminals by the hundreds on these 
shores. Crime invariably breeds crime, consequently, the proportion of 
criminals to the entire population was high. Not a few of the prisons of 
colonial days were underground dungeons. One prison in Connecticut had 
formerly been a copper mine and could be reached only by a ladder. The 
underground walls were constantly dripping with moisture. Here criminals 
were fastened head and foot in wooden pens and kept for years. Investiga- 
tors founds conditions that beggar description in Worcester, Northampton, 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. Not only were prisons unspeakably 
bad, but the criminal code was not only archaic but chaotic. Inhuman pun- 
ishments were inflicted for what today would be considered minor crimes. 
Judges were not slow to inflict the death penalty. The example of Pennsyl- 
vania in revising the penal code, removing the death penalty for various 
offenses, providing wholesome labor for prisoners and abolishing drinking at 
public expense was soon followed in other states. Early in the nineteenth 
century clergymen began preaching in prisons and by 1830 Bibles were fur- 
nished to prisoners, and not infrequently Sunday schools were conducted for 
them. In New Jersey the old prison, since used as an arsenal, at Trenton was 
abandoned, and a more modern, sanitary, commodious structure erected in its 
place. The exposure of frightful conditions of prison life in this State was 
due largely to Miss Dorothy Dix. The revelations made by her resulted in 
needed reforms in county jails as also in poorhouses. By 1825 unfortunate 
dependants were cared for by the Legislature. It may be contended that the 
church as an organization had very little definitely to do with this, but the 
impartial student must come to the conclusion that men who had been touched 
by the spirit of Christ were responsible for these reforms. 

Dueling had become deeply entrenched in the social fabric of the day and 
was everywhere regarded as an honorable means of settling disputes. 

Sporadically ministers of various communions had protested against the 
evil, and the public press, limited as it was, had not been altogether silent. 
The death of Alexander Hamilton, in July, 1804, in a duel with Aaron Burr, 
brought the whole issue into the limelight. The dignity of the victim and his 
immense service to the country added most effectively in setting the crime of 
dueling in its right light. The entire Nation was deeply stirred. Churches 
and ministers everywhere with inexorable logic pressed home upon people’s 
consciences the fact that this vicious custom was an outrage against the laws 
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of man as well as the laws of God. Among the antagonists of dueling will 
be remembered the names of Eliphalet Nott, John M. Mason, and Lyman 
Beecher. A paragraph each from the sermons preached by Nott. and 
Beecher is perhaps typical of the merciless denunciation in the pulpit of this 
horrid crime: 


Ah! ye tragic shores of Hoboken, crimsoned with the richest 
blood, I tremble at the crimes you record against us, the annual 
register of murders which you keep and send up to God! Place of 
inhuman cruelty! beyond the limits of reason, of duty, and of reli- 
gion, where man assumes a more barbarous nature, and ceases to be 
aman. What poignant lingering sorrows do thy lawless combats 
occasion to surviving relatives ! 

Dueling is a great national sin. With the exception of a small 
section of the Union, the whole land is defiled with blood. From the 
lakes of the North to the plains of Georgia is heard the voice of 
lamentation and woe—the cries of the widow and fatherless. This 
work of desolation is performed often by men in office, by the 
appointed guardians of life and liberty. On the floor of Congress 
challenges have been threatened, if not given, and thus powder and 
ball have been introduced as the auxiliaries of deliberation and 
argument. .... We are murderers—a Nation of murderers— 
while we tolerate and reward the perpetrators of the crime. 


It is true that dueling was not altogether stamped out, but the conscience 


of the Nation had been aroused with the result that what had once been - 


highly regarded as a code of honor now was quite generally frowned upon, 
with the result that the contestants in a duel, if they escaped alive, ran a 
very great chance of becoming social outcasts. 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth century the treatment which 
the Cherokee Indians received at the hand of the State of Georgia shocked 
the Christian conscience of the Nation. It showed clearly to what lengths 
groups of people will go if only private fortunes can be enriched by the 
exploitation of people too weak to defend themselves. The region occupied 
by the Cherokees, one of the finest in Georgia, proved too strong a temptation 
for the land hungry whites. Secretly the land was parcelled out to be drawn 
for in a lottery, the tickets having been distributed among the white voters. 
The State of Georgia, with the backing of so many influential citizens, felt 
itself secure and perpetrated one of the most unpardonable crimes in the his- 
tory of our land. The missionaries who were preaching to the Cherokees 
were arrested and sent to prison. Georgia courts tried the natives who dared 
to offer resistance, and Georgia executioners hanged them. This condition 
was called to the attention of the National Government and, therefore, it 
became the concern of the entire Nation. Jeremiah Evarts gave voice in 
unsparing language to the convictions of the vast majority of the churches at 
that time, with the result that his name will be cherished along with that of 
his illustrious son. He used not the pulpit, but the press. Under the signa- 
ture of “William Penn” he published a series of articles in which he cited 
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the sixteen treaties in which this Nation had given its word of honor to 
defend the Cherokees in the possession of their lands. This brought the 
entire controversy into the open. His was not a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, for practically every pulpit, particularly in the North, thundered against 
this outrage. New Jersey played a heroic réle in this struggle, for in Con- 
gress one of her Representatives was Theodore Frelinghuysen, the great- 
grandson of Theodore Frelinghuysen, who a century before had planted the 
Dutch Church on the Raritan. He led the fight against those who for selfish 
motives were determined to support Georgia in her crime. The fact that in 
face of all this remonstrance from press, pulpit and platform, the United 
States Senate, by a majority of one, voted to sustain Georgia in her crime, 
throws a flood of light on the conditions prevailing in that time. When 
preachers of today hurl their invectives against modern materialism, greed 
and dollar chasing spirit, it is well to remember this episode of a century ago. 
If there are those who think that bribery and corruption in politics are a 
recent innovation, a little study of history will prove enlightening. 

The evil of strong drink had become so flagrant as to demand correction 
and reform. In 1830 the per capita consumption of distilled spirits, not 
light wines and beer, amounted to seven gallons. Drinking had become 
established as a social custom. Among the more prosperous clergy, the 
decanter on the sideboard was quite as common as in the home of a politician. 
Drunkenness, even among the clergy, was altogether too common. The first 
determined step in the direction of temperance reform was made by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, of Philadelphia, who in 1811 wrote a carefully prepared article 
on the evil effects of drinking on the physical system. At his own expense he 
had a thousand copies of this article printed, of which he sent a copy to every 
member of the Presbyterian General Assembly, with an accompanying letter 
urging that the church take some definite stand on this very vital issue. This 
marks the beginning of denominational activity, for within twenty years over 
one thousand local temperance societies were organized. New Jersey took a 
leading part in this agitation, particularly in its western portion, where the 
Society of Friends had repeatedly declared itself as opposed to the use of 
malt and spirituous liquors. Temperance societies went so far as to have 
themselves incorporated and were found in Bordentown, Camden, Lamber- 
ton, Trenton, Upper Pen’s Neck and Vincentown. It is not definitely known 
how many unincorporated organizations there were, although this number 
must have been considerable. In eleven states these societies had effected a 
State organization and consequently were in a position to bring pressure to 
bear upon appropriate legislation. That a definite reaction against the use of 
intoxicating liquors set in is best evidenced by the fact that literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of people signed the total abstinence pledge. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, organized at this time, reveals by its 
name that the Christian church was not inactive. To the moral and religious 
arguments against drink were added the quite as forceful arguments from its 
economic aspect. When the fact became known that hundreds of millions 
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were spent for drink and tens of millions for schools, thinking men could 
not help concluding that the time for action had come. The Anti-Saloon 
League, organized in Ohio in 1893, whatever its defects and mistaken policies 
may have been during the years, was none the less the expression of the 
various churches in an organized way as to their stand on the liquor question. 
In spite of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, no one would 
affirm that the issue has been settled. It may, however, be taken for granted 
that whatever changes may take place in the future, the Christian conscious- 
ness of the Nation will never allow the return of the dram-shops and saloons. 
While giving full measure of credit to economic necessity, the impartial his- 
torian will give much credit for advance in this direction to the Christian con- 
sciousness of the church life of our Nation. 


Period of Unrest—This study would not be complete unless some 
reference were made to two decades which may be roughly dated as coming 
between 1830 and 1850. It is within the truth to say that no score of years 
during any period of our Nation’s history more profoundly influenced the 
Christian church than this particular era. The Presidential election of 1828 
had been in no small degree a contest as to whether or not a more or less 
aristocratic basis of society should continue to prevail, or whether the Nation 
proceed upon a democratic course. The election of Andrew Jackson, that 
virile, fearless, independent frontiersman, by all odds a man of the people, 
committed the Nation to the latter alternative. While New Jersey’s seven 
electoral votes were cast for John Quincy Adams, the opponent of Andrew 
Jackson, the following Presidential election found the State solidly Demo- 
cratic. This change in sentiment is indicative of the unrest prevailing every- 
where and manifested itself in many ways. Reference has been made to the 
disturbance caused by the opposing attitudes which people took toward the 
question of slavery. A more liberal spirit entered the churches, with a con- 
sequence that many an annual gathering of a particular communion was 
enlivened by bitter debate on some theological problem. Upon no communion 
did this spirit of unrest have more devastating effect than upon the Quakers. 
Unfortunately, this movement had become more or less static. What had 
been “seemly” in the days of William Penn now became essential. The 
“cut” of garments and the shape of hats were scrupulously regulated. In 
the meetinghouses the men sat on one side and the women on the other. 
Preachers were taken to task if they veered as much as a hair’s breadth from 
the constituted orthodoxy of the day, or if they betrayed in their preaching, 
even though innocently, that they had caught something of Methodist fervor. 
Against this conservatism Elias Hicks made a strenuous protest. Technically, 
the issue was as between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, but actually the 
line of cleavage ran far more deeply than that. He soon gained a large 
following, with the result that the Quaker church was rent asunder. The 
Hicksites, as the followers of Elias Hicks came to be known, consistently 
urged that their chief endeavor was to return to the spirit of early Quakerism. 
They felt that this spirit had been completely submerged under the outward 
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forms of dress, custom and ceremony. This schism very greatly weakened 
the Society of Friends; as a matter of fact, neither branch seems ever to 
have recovered from the blow. Both groups, numerically at least, have been 
steadily losing ground or at best remain stationary. 

To say that the reform spirit was in the air is only to say that there 
were many abuses crying out for correction. Reference has been made to 
temperance agitation and the formation of temperance societies. The more 
democratic and liberal spirit of the day seems to have caused the lessening 
of restraint in the social life of the period. It was an era of coarseness and 
brutality. Hisses and catcalls drove an unpopular actor from the stage. 
Drinking and fighting characterized the public balls which were held in 
municipal buildings. The fighting spirit seems to have been in the air, for 
many men went about armed. The drinking at the village tavern, particularly 
on Saturday night, not infrequently precipitated a free-for-all fight. Prize 
fights, cock and dog fights were very common. Saloons with their attendant 
moral laxity were taking the place of the old-time taverns. It is little wonder 
that in the face of such conditions there should have been very sincere 
attempts at reform. Many honest men and women were using the pulpits, 
lyceums and public platforms to press home upon the public conscience the 
inevitable result of the drift of the day. On the other hand, this condition 
provided a golden opportunity for mountebanks and charlatans to prey upon 
the public by advocating schemes which would give themselves notoriety, if 
not gold. It was the day of the “crank,” blessed with more zeal than knowl- 
edge. It was a time when a thousand “isms” came to the surface in the vi0- 
lent stirring of the social waters. 


SUM MARY. 


The temptation to emphasize the bizarre and the extreme is always 
present. Impartial study of that hectic era leaves one profoundly convinced 
that always the forces of good were in the ascendant. The adoption of the 
Constitution under which the State operates today in 1844 will remain an 
abiding testimony to the soundness of the leadership at that time. The side 
which this State championed during the slavery issue, the activity in the 
direction of prison and temperance reform, legislative enactments for the 
care of the poor, unfortunate and dependent, demonstrate that “Jersey jus- 
tice” is no idle phrase. In all this progress the churches, despite their short- 
comings, played a noble and significant part. 

Since the Civil War the churches of the various communions active in 
this State have kept pace with the march of human progress. Generally 
speaking, they have followed the old maxim: 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


Not infrequently have people of more radical disposition taken the church 
violently to task for its conservatism. It must be remembered constantly that 
man is most conservative where he reverences most. If the time ever comes 
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when people change their religion as readily as they change their clothes, it 
will be only because it happens to be a kind of religion that does not deserve 
preserving. In our larger cities many churches have taken on an institutional 
character, thus testifying to enlarging views as to the sphere covered by reli- 
gion, and as well to the fact that only as long as a church serves does it 
justify its existence. _ 

The churches of this State have profited along with those of every other 
State by that principle which was accepted as basic in the early days when 
this State was still a colony, namely, the separation of church and State. The 
acceptance of this principle has spared American churches what so often, in 
Europe, for example, occasioned turmoil and strife. Just as important, 
however, as obviating the disastrous results when the question as to authority 
and supremacy as between church and State is at issue, was the principle of 
voluntarism which the full acceptance of the theory of the separation of 
church and State implied. By this principle of voluntarism is meant that the 
churches were absolutely dependent upon their own resources. No State 
taxes, at least in New Jersey, since Revolutionary times were levied to pay 
the salary of the clergy or to put a new roof on the church. People were not 
members of a church because they were citizens of a State, but they voluntar- 
ily and of their own free will associated themselves with one communion or 
another. It must be conceded that to this principle of voluntarism must be 
charged not only the unfortunate multiplying of sects and denominations, but 
the spirit of sectarian rivalry and jealousy as well. Frankly conceding the 
evil consequences of a principle so praiseworthy, it must, with the same breath 
as it were, be asserted that this principle more than almost any other lies at 
the basis of the marked prosperity of American Christendom as expressed in 
its varied church life. The study of the religious history of this State cannot 
help but heighten one’s appreciation of all that has been sound and enduring 
in its life. But for the part which the various churches played in assimilating 
that veritable deluge of immigration which poured into this State during the 
closing decades of the nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
turies, social conditions would today be far more chaotic than they are and 
crime and criminality might even have proved too strong for “Jersey justice.” 
In this State it was the church which first sponsored the education of youth, 
and during all the years it has proved a friend of education. It has stood for 
law and justice. It has demonstrated its patriotism in times of peace, as 
well as war. It has constantly held up before men high ideals of morality. It 
has invariably championed the cause of the weak, the unfortunate and the 
distressed. It was the spirit of the church which prompted legislation for the 
protection of women and children in factories and for regulating the hours 
of employment. There is no worth-while feature in the life of the State, 
many sided and multifarious as these activities are, in which the church, in 
spite of weaknesses, because it is human as well as divine, has not used its 
influence for good. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
NEW JERSEY AND THE CONFEDERATION. 


The Articles of Confederation—It has been pointed out before that 
one of the chief problems with which the colonies were faced was that of 
their relations among themselves. The Revolution, of course, had not in 
itself solved this although the very factor of their union for a joint cause was 
a contributing factor in the creation for harmonious relations among the new 
states. There had been several other experiences with collective action. Some 


of these, in so far as they concerned New Jersey, have been dealt with in 


previous chapters. It remains now to deal with the experiment at a national 
government as attempted in the first thirteen years after independence. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Revolutionary War were undertaken 
and conducted for many years without any formal organization or guarantee 


by the states of their allegiance and obedience. The Continental Congress was 


nothing more nor less than an assembly of envoys from the various states 
each of which was equal in influence and power. Within a few days after 
the Declaration of Independence a committee of the Continental Congress pre- 
sented on July 12, 1776, Articles of Confederation for discussion and ratifi- 
cation by the states. They were adopted by the Congress in 1777 and referred 
to the states for final action. The Assembly of New Jersey received them on 
December 4, 1777, and referred them to a joint committee of the two houses. 
This joint committee on June 15, proposed certain amendments, which will 
be noted in a moment. 

The form of union established by the Articles of Confederation was “a 
firm league of friendship” between the states. Each of the states retained its 
sovereignty and all powers expressly delegated to the United States. There 
was provided a single organ for the confederated government which was to 
be a Congress composed of delegates appointed annually by the states in such 
manner as their legislatures might direct. The states were to enjoy equal 
representation regardless of wealth, size, or population, each to have one 
vote and be entitled to at least two and not more than seven delegates. The 
delegates were to be paid by the states sending them. Federal expenses, and 
this meant of course the expenses of conducting the war, were to be defrayed, 
so the constitution provided, out of a common treasury. But this common 
treasury was to be filled not by a confederate taxing power, but by the states 
upon requisition of Congress in proportion to the land in each state and its 
improvements. The Federal army was to be supplied by the states upon 
requisition of Congress in proportion to their number of white inhabitants. 
The states were forbidden to enter into diplomatic relations with any foreign 
power or make treaties or alliances with one another, or impose duties con- 
flicting with treaties made by Congress. Nor could states maintain an army 
Or navy in time of peace, nor engage in war unless invaded. With these 
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exceptions the states remained fully sovereign, whereas the Federal govern- 
ment depended upon the states for the enforcement of the powers with which 
it was nominally supplied. Chief among the enumerated powers of the 
United States were: to determine war and peace; send and receive ambassa- 
dors; make treaties, regulate the value of the coin of the states and of the 
United States; establish post offices; borrow money and emit bills of credit; 
build a navy; determine the sums of money and the members of the land 
forces to be raised by the states and appoint “a committee of the states” to 
sit during the recess of Congress. No amendments to the articles could be 
made unless first agreed by the Congress and afterwards ratified by the 
legislatures of all states. 

The most important feature of this document is that it creates a super- 
government for the revolutionary states, but a government which operated 
only through the states. Legislation might be made upon the matters which 
were delegated to it, but the enforcement and administration of these laws 
depended entirely upon the good will and cooperation of the constituent mem- 
bers of the Confederation. The states were to abide by the determinations of 
Congress on all questions but there was no method of enforcing this. More 
important is the fact that legislation and the incidents of Federal authority 
were not placed upon the citizens but upon the states themselves. The free 
inhabitants of each were, in the words of the constitution, “entitled to all 
privileges and ammunities of free citizens in the several states.” That is, there 
was created apparently an inter-state citizenship, but the Federal government 
did not have the citizens subordinate to it. Its laws must be enforced, its 
taxes collected, and its army recruited by the State governments. 

It is well understood now that there were two very important powers 
not conferred upon the Federal government: the power to levy taxes and the 
power to regulate commerce. This, in fact, was the subject of a petition by 
the New Jersey Legislature to the Continental Congress in 1778. It resolved 
“that the sole and exclusive power of regulating trade of the United States 
and with foreign nations ought to be clearly vested in the Congress and that 
the revenues arising from all duties and customs imposed thereon ought to be 
appropriated to the building, equipping and manning a navy for the protection 
of the trade and defense of the coasts.”” This recommendation of New Jersey 
was not accepted, yet nevertheless New Jersey ratified the Articles in Novem- 
ber, 1778. But they did not go into effect for another two and a half years 
when the last State accepted them in March, 1781. 


Economic Conditions in New Jersey—To understand the situation 
under the Articles of Confederation it is necessary to look somewhat into the 
circumstances of New Jersey before, during, and after the Revolution. 
Before the Revolution New Jersey had very little trade with other nations, 
and indeed very little foreign trade at all. Chiefly the trade was with New 
York, Philadelphia, and the West Indies, the exports being farm provisions 
and lumber. Governor Franklin reported in 1774 “that New York and Phila- 
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delphia are in reality the commercial capitals of East and West Jersey ; and 
almost all the articles we import for home consumption are from one or other 
of these cities,’’ 

During the Revolution the constant passage of troops and the fluctua- 
tions of military occupation had been so devastating as to result in destroy- 
ing what little trade had existed. So far as the border inhabitants could or 
would they had profited by sale of goods to the enemy or to American troops 
as occasion offered, but generally speaking during the war New Jersey had 
been entirely deprived of foreign goods and unable to export commodities. 
Yet the very nature of the war had led to the development of certain indus- 
tries. An impetus was given to iron working in the counties of Gloucester, 
Burlington, and Morris. Seven mills, eight furnaces, and seventy-nine forges 
were established and produced approximately 1,200 tons of bar iron. The 
end of the war was, of course, a severe blow to this industry. 

With the return of peace there followed a glut in the market. English 
merchants dumped their goods into the colonies at prices of such a lowness 
as to undersell any local competitors. Indeed they sold cheaper in America 
than in England. “People were tempted by the sudden cheapness of goods 
and their own wants to purchase far beyond their needs.” There were con- 
stant warnings in the papers against the menaces and dangers of business 
speculation and extravagant living. The population had increased and was in 
1784 150,000, of which 351 were merchants. They were chiefly situated in 
six counties: Middlesex, Burlington, Essex, Huntington, Monmouth, and 
Gloucester. The number of vessels was small as indeed were the vessels— 
small coasters, 213 in number. There was in fact little shipping and the port 
of Amboy had not yet attained the greatness that its founders had anticipated. 

“After the peace,” says Elmer,? “the people were very impoverished, 
were clamorous for stop laws as has been commonly the case in similar 
circumstances ; and much hostility was shown to the courts and especially to 
the lawyers who had to bear the odium of endeavoring to enforce the pay- 
ment of debts and fulfillment of contracts.” The situation was, in fact, very 
similar to that which had been experienced in New Jersey after the French- 
Indian wars and the conquest of Canada. The leader of the Popular party 
was Abraham Clark of Elizabethtown, a surveyor. Clark had been a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and had long played a prominent part in New Jersey affairs. In 1784 he was 
the author of an act for “regulating and shortening the proceedings of the 
courts of law.”’ The intention of the law, which was to shorten lawsuits, 
alleviate the distresses of debtors and in fact reduce the influence and wealth 
of lawyers, was not attained. The Governor declared that its real effect was 
“prolonging rather than shortening lawsuits.” Clark himself is supposed to 
have said that “if it succeeds it will tear the ruffles from the lawyers’ wrists.” 
Not only were its objects not effected, but from the legal standpoint little good 





1 New Jersey Archives, X, pp. 442-43. 
2 The Constitution of New Jersey, pp. 44-45. 
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could be anticipated of such attempts at reform made by untrained and 
incompetent persons. The innovations were not in harmony with the body 
of the law and there remained a great number of incongruities which left 
loop-holes by which the legal fraternity and creditors might still cheat. 


Effects of the Articles With Regard to Commerce—While one must 
not underestimate the advantages of the Articles of Confederation, the 
defects were many and manifest. The value of the confederate union is obvi- 
ous when one regards the position of thirteen isolated colonies and their 
attempt to win independence by war. Undoubtedly the Articles of Confeder- 
ation served their purpose as adequately as could be expected at that time 
and under those circumstances. But there were several very great defects 
in the form of government instituted. It has been shown that New Jersey 
recognized the necessity for some national or federal control of taxation and 
commerce regulation at the very commencement of the new government. 
The experience of the next few years was to confirm this foresight. Several 
attempts were made by the Continental Congress itself to reform or to 
ameliorate conditions by securing an extension of its powers. As early as 1780 
a motion recommended that Congress be given authority to levy taxes or 
secure revenue from duties. This was referred to a committee of which 
Witherspoon of New Jersey was chairman. The report of the committee 
introduced the New Jersey amendment of two years before which was 
extending to the United States the right “of superintending the commerce 
regulations of every state, that none may take place that shall be partial or 
contrary to the common interest, and for the exclusive right of laying duties 
on all imported articles, . . . . and no such duty to be paid but with the 
consent of nine states.” This proposal was voted down in Congress which 
nevertheless asked the states to authorize it to levy a five per cent. duty 
on imports in order to provide income for meeting obligations incurred in 
war. New Jersey was one of the first states to agree to this proposal, but 
the proposal was lost because Rhode Island refused to accept it as an 
“encroachment on her cherished liberties.” 

Just before the war ended the situation had become so bad and the army 
so near revolt with four years’ pay due that further changes seemed indispen- 
sable. The delegates of nine states resolved that it was necessary “to the 
restoration of public credit and to the punctual and honorable discharge 
of the public duties’’ to invest Congress with power to levy duties on 
the goods imported, naming rum, wines, tea, molasses, cocoa, coffee, etc. It 
was also proposed that the states consent to agree for a period of twenty- 
five years to “substantial and effective revenues,” as they may judge most 
convenient to supply one and one-half million dollars annually. It was at 
this time that the proposal was made for the apportionment among the 
states for the contributions to the common treasury upon the basis of popu- 
lation calculated from the whole of free whites and other free citizens “and 


3 February 3, 1783, Journal of Congress, III, p. 572. 
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three-fifths of all other persons.”* New York was the State which prevented 
this reform. 

The situation of New Jersey was very unfortunate. Her share of the 
one and one-half million dollars to be contributed annually to the United 
States was $83,358. In the middle of June, 1783, the Assembly placed a 
heavy tax upon householders, shopkeepers, and upon all real and personal 
property, but it was inadequate and New Jersey recommenced the issue of 
paper money in the demand for revenue. However, she did not seek to secure 
revenue by levying import duties that the Continental Congress could not 
levy. 

It was thought by New Jerseymen that the way to attain wealth was by 
opening New Jersey freely to all traders without limit or charge. One of 
the advocates of this policy was John Rutherford whose pamphlets and 
letters upon commerce in New Jersey are among the best sources of informa- 
tion of this time.5 “How,” he asks, “has the greatness and opulence of Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York been attained? Has it not been solely owing 
to their great trade?’ The New Jersey position is such that trade was carried 
on by New York and Philadelphia. To these cities we owed amazing sums. 
Nor could borrows be supplied within the State. The only solution, he finds, 
is that the additional cost of carriage to New York and ferriage should be 
eliminated and merchants attracted to New Jersey. The means of doing this 
he finds in the establishment of free trade and free ports. And he finds in 
history that the rise to power and prominence of the Italian and Dutch cities 
was the result of the declaration of free trade. A second proposal that he 
made was to encourage the return of the previously wealthy merchants who 
were tory in sympathy and were hesitant of establishing themselves in states 
where they were not wanted. Connecticut, for instance, had already made a 
bid for these merchants. 

Senator Rutherford was not the only man who held these opinions. 
Livingston himself urged the Legislature in a message on May 19, 1783, to 
reéstablish its sovereignty and to insist upon its true share of the profits from 
foreign commerce. Moreover, in August of the following year a conference 
of delegates from Morris County, Elizabethtown, Woodbridge, Perth Amboy, 
Piscataway, Trenton, and New Brunswick met at New Brunswick to petition 
the Legislature to “hold out to merchants such privileges and advantages as 
to induce them to establish here.” The result was that the Legislature of 
New Jersey resolved that in order to give the fullest encouragement to trade 
and commerce within this State “all the ports in the state shall be free and 
open for importation and exportation for any goods, wares, or merchandise 
whatsoever, clear of all duties, customs, or inquisitions, of any species or 
denominations.” A second phase of this legislation was intended, as Ruther- 
ford had proposed, to attract tory merchants. Citizenship might be acquired 
after one month’s residence and carried with it all the exemptions of duties 





4 Journal of Congress, IV, p. 194. 
5 New Jersey Historical Society Proc., 2nd Ser., III, pp. 177-82. 
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on imports and other taxes. Perth Amboy, Burlington, and New Brunswick 
were incorporated for twenty-five years as free ports. This was New Jersey’s 
answer to the attempt by New York and Philadelphia to protect and develop 
their trade and commerce. 


The Confederation and Finance—Meanwhile the situation as respects 
the national finance and taxation had become more pressing and trouble- 
some after the war even than it had been during the period of conflict. In 
1785 the Congress informed New Jersey that her share of the continental 
budget was $165,000 for the year. But New Jersey refused to contribute 
this amount as excessive, demanding that Congress do something to New 
York. The New Jersey delegates were instructed as follows: “As we are 
convinced that neither public credit could be supported, the public duties 
paid, nor the question of union maintained without the impost revenue of 
some form, you are instructed to vote against each and every ordinance, 
resolution, or proceeding whatever, which shall produce any expense to New 
Jersey, for the promotion or security of the commerce of this state or any 
other from which the Union in general, and no-state in particular, derives 
any advantage, until all the states shall adopt and carry into execution the 
impost above mentioned.” 

When New York refused under any circumstances to assist in the 
imposition of federal import duty, the Continental Congress attempted to 
request a special session of the New York Legislature for the purpose of 
settling the matter. This failed and the New Jersey Assembly, as a result, 
passed a resolution with only three negative votes to the effect that it would 
pay no more for the continental government until six other states be paid 
from requests, or else repealed it from legal tariffs. The New York tariff in 
particular was obnoxious to New Jerseymen. It consisted of a five per cent. 
impost on all goods coming in to New York, unless it could be shown that 
the goods were not imported from British ships. One-half of the goods of 
this State, of Vermont, Connecticut, and West Massachusetts passed through 
New York and consequently paid a large revenue to that State. In 1787 
New York actually increased its duties and extended its clearance duties to 
Connecticut and New Jersey vessels. 

As a result of the New Jersey resolutions mentioned above, a committee, 
composed of Charles Pinkney, of South Carolina; Nathaniel Gorham, of 
Massachusetts, and William Grason, of Virginia, was sent by the Congress 
to Trenton. They met the Legislature on March 13, 1786, and addressed it, 
arguing that New Jersey had entered the Confederation voluntarily, had 
furnished the rating upon which the quota was passed, and, if complaining, 
must ask for an increase of Federal powers, which must, as she knew in the 
beginning, have the support of every other State “but,” they went on, “her 
present conduct in refusing the constitutional requisition of Congress . . 
will divert the attention of the Union from New York (which had refused 
to allow the commerce power) and apply it wholly to her.”6 The Assembly 





6 New Jersey Gazette, March 20, 1786. 
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was convinced with these arguments and so rescinded their action “being 
willing to remove as far as in their power every embarrassment from the 
council of the Union,” but did not guarantee payment of the quota. 

In addition to the difficulties experienced in New Jersey upon the matter 
of commerce and trade were some of her own seeking. She fell into the 
trap which so many unwary, poor states are caught, the panacea of paper 
money. Many issues were made of declining value but of increasing quantity : 
1783, £83,358; 1786, £100,000. Each of these, of course, for the benefit 
of insolvent debtors. Indeed, acts were passed to stay action against the 
debtors, but the council, whose members it must be remembered were pos- 
sessors of high property qualifications, were on constant guard against such 
attempts to defraud property owners and creditors of their just duties. 
Perhaps one of the difficulties with New Jersey trade, was that her 
merchants sought to pay their debts in Philadelphia and New York with 
New Jersey money, and when selling their products in those cities they 
would not accept New Jersey money in return. Even William Livingston, 
though he was one of the sufferers from the depreciated currency, belonging, 
as he did, to that class of public security holders who retired previous to the 
war with the expectation of a regular income, even he said when the govern- 
ment (Legislature) undertook further inflation, “I think the petitioners for 
paper money ought to be gratified.”? This, in fact, is the period in which the 
greatest unrest was felt. Perhaps the results of peace were now being felt 
with their full severity by all the ex-soldiers who had been absorbed into 
the life of the Nation. At any rate the post-war enthusiasm had properly 
sunk as people had to face the realities of every-day life. 

A traveling Frenchman asked Livingston’s son in 1778 why, when New 
Jersey ships goods abroad she issues paper money as if she were a debtor 
State. The reply was, “at the close of the ruinous war that we have experi- 
enced the greater part of our citizens were burdened with debt. They saw 
in this paper money a means of extricating themselves and they had influence 
enough with their representatives to force them to create it.”’8 Clamorous for 
paper bills in the spring of 1786, mobs threatened the courts with violence if 
they were used to collect debts, and the townsmen refused to elect assessors 
in order to delay tax collections. In May of that year a bill was passed for 
emitting £100,000. It was to be loaned on realty mortgages at six per cent. 
for twelve years, no person to receive more than £100 nor less than £25 
upon good security for the loan. The loan was to duplicate the amount of 
security and for eight to twelve years inclusive one-fifth of the principal was 
to be paid annually. The emission was to be made legal tender for the 
private and public debts. The result was that this depreciated paper specie 
entirely disappeared and no one could borrow even upon the best security. 

Finally it must be observed that the continental quotas from the quotas 
of money required from the states had increased. Whereas, in 1782, Con- 





7 Sedgwick: Ibid., p. 398. 
8 Breissot de Warfield: New Travels, 1778. 
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gress had asked for $2,000,000, in 1785, she asked for $3,000,000 and the 
total by 1786 had amounted to $15,670,000. But the payments by the states 
were much less, e. g., $2,419,000. Of this Georgia and North Carolina had 
paid nothing, Connecticut and New Jersey, $140,000 and $136,000, respec- 
tively (which was nearly as much as New York) ; Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, had paid nearly $500,000.° 

In 1787 Hamilton said that for the last five years “New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia have paid nothing . .. . 
Connecticut and Delaware about one-third of their requisitions, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Maryland about one-half, Virginia three fifths, Penn- 
sylvania nearly the whole, and New York more than her quota . . . . Con- 
necticut and New Jersey have almost formally declined paying any longer. 
The ostensible motive is the non-concurrence of that state (New Jersey) in 
the import system.”1° Yet New Jersey had one of the smallest state debts 
reported to Congress in 1789.11 

We may summarize the situation of New Jersey in 1787 in the following 
words: “New Jersey fully realized her position of impotence. She was unable 
to maintain a commercial policy independently; she was equally unable to 
secure a betterment of her condition through the Confederation. Suffering 
at the hand of her richer and more powerful neighbors, she had sought for 
years to attract commerce to her own ports. In vain she had given the 
greatest advantages to merchants who would settle in her free ports and 
develop her commerce; she was unable to overcome the overwhelming trade 
of her two near competitors. Her free trade policy had been a complete fail- 
ure. She had tried unavailingly to force the adherence of her neighbors to 
the amendment to the confederation granting an import of five per cent. to 
the central government. Her situation seemed desperate. Therefore she 
sought the only course left—that suggested by Pinkney, one of the Congres- 
sional committee that had interviewed her Legislature—of tending her sup- 
port to the movement for a radical revision of the entire structure of the 
federal government.” 


The Constitutional Convention, 1787—We have seen that interstate 
relations still remained an unsolved problem. Not only had the Confedera- 
tion failed to solve the problems of finance and commerce regulation, but it 
had no method of preventing interstate jealousy and conflict from arising. 
There were numerous causes of disagreement between the states. Finally, 
conferences for the solution of one of these quarrels served as the initial 
stage for the discussion of a new constitution for the United States. In 





® Connecticut, $140,077.15; New York, $163,810.51; New Jersey, $135,738.50; 
Pennsylvania, $496,173.11. 

10 Federalist, No. 21. 

11 State debts: South Carolina, $5,286,232.05; Massachusetts, $5,226,801.29; Vir- 
ginia, $3,680,743.02; Connecticut, $1,951,173.00; New York, $1,167,575.00; New Jersey, 
$788,680.00; Pennsylvania, $2,200,000.00; Maryland, $800,000.00; New Hampshire, $300,- 
oe North Carolina, $3,480,000.00; Rhode Island, $510,000.00; Georgia, not quite a 
miii110n. 
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March, 1785, as a result of the controversy of Chesapeake and Potomac 
trade, the states of Virginia and Maryland met in conference at Mt. Vernon. 
In the course of their negotiations, the delegates of these two states recom- 
mended, among other things, that there should be uniform duties, uniform 
dockage fees and a uniform regulation of currency. In addition they pro- 
posed that there should be annually a conference upon common matters of 
commerce. 

In consequence of this last proposal in January, 1786, Virginia elected 
eight delegates to meet the other states with the purposes, as they stated: 
“to take into consideration the trade of the United States; to examine the 
relative situation of trade of the states; to consider how far the uniform 
system in these commerce regulations may be necessary.” Accordingly, 
in September of that year, delegates representing New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia, met at Annapolis. The delegates from 
New Jersey were Abraham Clark, William C. Houston, and James Schure- 
man. The Legislature instructed them when it sent them “to consider how 
far the uniform system in their commerce regulations and other important 
matters might be necessary.” But the conference was not a success and after 
a few days it adjourned. However, they recommended to the Congress that 
commissioners, representing the states, be appointed to meet at Philadelphia 
the following May, 1787, to consider the situation of the United States and 
“to devise some further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to 
render the constitution of the federal government adequate to the existence of 
the union.” This was approved by the Congress and accordingly the dele- 
gates were appointed. The first State to appoint them was Virginia which 
appointed her representatives immediately in October, 1786. Next came 
New Jersey with her appointees on November 24. The New Jersey delega- 
tion was composed of David Brearly, William C. Houston, William Paterson, 
and John Neilson. But before the convention met, Neilson had been dropped 
in May and in his place Governor Livingston was added and soon after 
Abraham Clark and John Tayton. 

It is unnecessary in a history of New Jersey to deal very fully with the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution. It is necessary only to have regard to those factors which are 
connected closely with New Jersey history. Sixty-two delegates had been 
appointed by the different states; fifty-five attended the Constitutional Con- 
vention ; and thirty-nine signed the constitution which was drafted. There 
was, however, no great degree of uniformity of opinion within the Assembly. 
The differences of economic interest, which had been at the root of the 
troubles under the Articles of Confederation, prevented any harmony of 
Opinion. 

It will be remembered that New Jersey had been willing to permit the 
extension of the Congress’ powers to include regulation of commerce and 
taxation on imports. She was, however, closely bound in by her great 
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neighbors. On the one hand was the State of Pennsylvania with Philadel- 
phia whose population in 1790 was 42,000; while on the other side was New 
York, which had in 1790 a population of 32,000. Accordingly, New 
Jersey, while willing and desirous of additional Federal Power, desired 
that such additional central power should contain guarantees for the pro- 
tection of the sovereignty of the smaller states against encroachments by the 
larger states, who might dictate the policy of the Confederation in accord- 
ance with their own interests. 

As Virginia had called the convention, it was generally felt that it was 
incumbent upon her representatives to suggest a plan. Accordingly, after 
the convention was organized, Governor Randolph, on behalf of the Vir- 
ginia delegation, presented what has been known since as the Virginia Plan. 
This plan was the product, it is generally believed, of James Madison. The 
fifteen resolutions which made up the Virginia Plan proposed, in brief, not so 
much reform of the confederate system or even the creation of a federal 
system, but pointed more particularly at a strong consolidated union. In the 
first place provision was made for the separation of the three divisions of 
government: Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. In the second place the 
Legislature was to consist of two houses of which the first branch was to 
be elected by the people of the several states, and the second branch was to 
be chosen by the first, out of the persons nominated by the State legislatures, 
representation in both cases being dependent upon taxation or white popula- 
tion or both. The Legislature was to have the powers of the former Con- 
federation and also additional powers to cover cases where the separate 
states were incompetent, and with the right to negative State laws and to 
force any State to perform its obligations. The Executive was to be chosen 
by the National Legislature and together with some of the judges to have 
a veto upon legislation. 


The New Jersey Plan—For the first fifteen days, that is from May 
30 to June 13, the Virginia Plan was under discussion. The issue had been 
quite clearly raised whether the League of Nations, as was the Confederation, 
should not be superseded by the institutions of a national unitary State, with 
the central government sovereign and supreme. There soon was displayed 
the greatest disagreement and before the Randolph Resolutions were reported 
back by the committee on the whole to the Convention, Paterson, represent- 
ing New Jersey, requested the opportunity for presenting a plan for a purely 
federal government. Accordingly, on June 15, Paterson introduced the plan, 
with the assistance and support of the smaller states, Delaware, Connecticut, 
Maryland and New York. The plan, as proposed, was embodied in nine 
resolutions : 


1. Resolved that the articles of Confederation ought to be so 
revised, corrected and enlarged, as to render the federal Constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of Government, and the preservation of 
the Union. 
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2. Resolved that in addition to the powers vested in the United 
States in Congress, by the present existing articles of Confederation, 
they be authorized to pass acts for raising a revenue, by levying a 
duty or duties on all goods or merchandizes of foreign growth or 
manufacture, imported into any part of the United States, by Stamps 
on paper, vellum or parchment, and by a postage on all letters or 
packages passing through the general post-Office, to be applied to 
such federal purposes as they shall deem proper and expedient; to 
make rules and regulations for the collection thereof ; and the same 
from time to time, to alter and amend in such manner as they shall 
think proper: to pass Acts for the regulation of trade and commerce 
as well with foreign nations as with each other: provided that all 
punishments, fines, forfeitures and penalties to be incurred for con- 
travening such acts rules and regulations shall be adjudged by the 
Common law Judiciarys of the State in which any offence contrary 
to the true intent and meaning of such Acts rules and regulations 
shall have been committed or perpetrated, with liberty of commenc- 
ing in the first instance all suits and prosecutions for that purpose in 
the superior Common Law Judiciary in such State, subject neverthe- 
less, for the correction of all errors, both in law and fact in rendering 
judgment, to an appeal to the Judiciary of the United States. 

3. Resolved that whenever requisitions shall be necessary, 
instead of the rule for making requisitions mentioned in the articles 
of Confederation, the United States in Congress be authorized to 
make such requisitions in proportion to the whole number of white 
and other free citizens and inhabitants of every age sex and condi- 
tion including those bound to servitude for a term of years and three 
fifths of all other persons not comprehended in the foregoing descrip- 
tion, except Indians not paying taxes; that if such requisitions be 
not complied with, in the time specified therein, to direct the collec- 
tion thereof in the non complying States and for that purpose to 
devise and pass acts directing and authorizing the same; provided 
that none of the powers hereby vested in the United States in Con- 
gress shall be exercised without the consent of at least — States, and 
in that proportion if the number of the Confederate States should 
hereafter be increased or diminished. 

4. Resolved that the United States in Congress be authorized 
to elect a federal Executive to consist of persons, to continue in 
office for the term of __ years, to receive punctually at stated times a 
fixed compensation for their services, in which no increase or dimi- 
nution shall be made so as to affect the persons composing the 
Executive at the time of such increase or diminution, to be paid out 
of the federal treasury ; to be incapable of holding any other office or 
appointment during their time of service and for years thereafter ; 
to be ineligible a second time, and removeable by Congress on appli- 
cation by a majority of the Executives of the several States ; that 
the Executives besides their general authority to secure the federal 
acts ought to appoint all federal officers not otherwise provided for, 
and to direct all military operations; provided that none of the per- 
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sons composing the federal Executive shall on any occasion take 
command of any troops, so as personally to conduct any enterprise 
as General, or in other capacity. 

5. Resolved that a federal Judiciary be established to consist of 
a supreme Tribunal the Judges of which to be appointed by the 
Executive, and to hold their offices during good behaviour, to receive 
punctually at stated times a fixed compensation for their services in 
which no increase or diminution shall be made, so as to affect the 
persons actually in office at the time of such increase or diminution; 
that the Judiciary so established shall have authority to hear and 
determine in the first instance on all impeachments of federal officers, 
and by way of appeal in the dernier-resort in all cases touching the 
rights of Ambassadors, in all cases of captures from an enemy, in all 
cases of piracies and felonies on the high seas, in all cases in which 
foreigners may be interested, in the construction of any treaty or 
treaties, or which may arise on any of the Acts for regulation of 
trade, or the collection of the federal Revenue: that none of the 
Judiciary shall during the time they remain in Office be capable of 
receiving or holding any other office or appointment during their 
time of service, or for thereafter. 

6. Resolved that all Acts of the United States in Congress made 
by virtue and in pursuance of the powers hereby and by the articles 
of confederation vested in them, and all Treaties made and ratified 
under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme law of 
the respective States so far forth as those Acts or Treaties shall 
relate to the said States or their Citizens, and that the Judiciary of 
the several States shall be bound thereby in their decisions, any 
thing in the respective laws of the Individual States to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and that if any State, or any body of men in any 
State shall oppose or prevent the carrying into execution such 
acts or treaties, the federal Executive shall be authorized to call forth 
the power of the Confederated States, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to enforce and compel an obedience to such Acts, or an 
Observance of such Treaties. 

7. Resolved that provision be made for the admission of new 
States into the Union. 

8. Resolved the rule for naturalization ought to be the same in 
every State. 

g. Resolved that a Citizen of one State committing an offence 
in another State of the Union, shall be deemed guilty of the same 
offence as if it had been committed by a Citizen of the State in which 
the Offence was committed.1 


It will be seen that this plan was the direct opposite of the Virginia 
scheme. In fact, instead of being a proposal for a new form of government, 
it simply offered amendments to the Articles of Confederation. Additional 
powers were to be granted the Confederated government over revenue by 
import duties, some taxes and postal charges and the controversial power of 


12 Max Farrand: The Framing of the C onstitution, pp. 229-32. 
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regulation of trade and commerce. For the rest there was no great depar- 
ture from the spirit of the Articles of Confederation, and accordingly, the 
supporters of the New Jersey Plan were able to argue that this was in 
reality more properly in accord with the instructions that had been accorded 
the delegates and with the powers that the conventions possessed. It was, in 
fact, they declared, a scheme that had more likelihood of acceptance than 
the more revolutionary project of creating a new government. 

For three days this plan was debated in committee of the whole, Pater- 
son, Lansing and Ellsworth arguing for the New Jersey Plan, and Madison, 
Wilson, Randolph, and Hamilton, opposing it. On June 19 there came to an 
issue the clear choice between the principles of the New Jersey Plan and the 
Virginia Plan. Seven states voted for the latter; the Maryland delegation 
was divided and only New York, New Jersey, and Delaware voted for the 


New Jersey Plan. 


The Great Compromise—Accordingly the New Jersey Plan was dis- 
carded and the principle of an entirely new constitution was accepted. Then 
followed the acceptance of certain compromises between the rival viewpoints 
which had held the Virginia scheme in abeyance. The “great compromise” 
was the one by which was agreed that the interests of the smaller states 
should be protected in the upper branch of the Legislature by equal represen- 
tation and that the interests of the larger states should be recognized in pro- 
portion to their importance by representation according to population. This 
meant, of course, that the principle of one legislative assembly or congress 
was discarded. There was to be a real national government, although the 
phrase “national legislature’ was expressly stricken out and the old term 
with its revolutionary significance, Congress, was retained. The upper house, 
the Senate, was to contain two senators from each State, and the lower house, 
the House of Representatives, was to contain representatives proportionate 
to population. 

There were innumerable other compromises, none of which, however, 
were of the significance of the “great compromise,’ sometimes called the 
“Connecticut” compromise. In general these did not concern New Jersey. 
Two of the most important solutions related to the position of the Negro 
slaves. On behalf of the Southern states it was contended that representation 
should be counted upon the basis of population, including free and slave 
inhabitants. On behalf of the Northern states it was urged that if that were 
so the basis of direct taxation should likewise be calculated upon free and 
slave inhabitants. One of the most interesting compromises was concerned 
with this, “Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
Tespective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.”!2* So far as 





12a Art. 1, Sec. 2, Par. 3. 
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the federal power to regulate commerce was concerned there was difficulty 
over the possible embargo upon the Negro slave trade by the new govern- 
ment, and of the discrimination by the government against one State or 
another. Accordingly, it was provided that the “importation of such persons 
as any of the states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person.”!% Further it was provided that “No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. No preference shall 
be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.’”’!4 

The problem of the colonies and their relations with each other was 
thus on the way to solution. A Federal Government was instituted which 
contained the three departments of government: Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial. It was fundamentally different from the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion for the reason that the Federal Government was to operate directly upon 
the people of each State, “This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.”15 It meant that the federal government would execute its 
own laws and would have courts to enforce its laws upon the citizens without 
recourse to the authority of the State as intermediary. The Federal Executive 
was to be a President elected by an electoral college meeting in the several 
states and holding office for four years. The President thus chosen by direct 
election was to be in every sense the national Chief Executive, commanding 
the Army and Navy, directing the chief offices of the Executive departments, 
making appointments to office with the consent. of the Senate, conducting 
foreign relations, and possessing also the pardoning power. The Legislature, 
as has been said, while retaining the name Congress, was quite dissimilar 
from the old Congress. The members of Congress were no longer to be mere 
delegates, servants of the State from which they came. The Senators who 
most clearly represented the sovereignty and independence of the states were 
national officers, paid by the National Government and serving for a term 
specified in the Constitution without any dependence upon the State from 
which they came. And the Representatives were still more so, being elected 
by sections of the State instead of by the State as a whole. Moreover, as has 
already been pointed out, there was to be a Federal Judiciary to enforce the 
laws that were made by the federal government. 


13 Art. I, Section 9, Par. 1. 
14 Art. I, Section 9, Par. 5 and 6. 
15 Art. VI, Par. 2. 
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Federal Division of Powers—But from our standpoint the most 
important feature of the new Constitution was its federal nature. Whereas, 
previously under the Articles of Confederation, the states might properly be 
regarded as the repositories of all political authority, now it was commonly 
accepted that there was a division of power. While previously the Confedera- 
tion powers were advisory, and obligatory only in the moral sense and upon 
State governments, the new system was one in which a government was 
superimposed upon the thirteen states and had its common powers quite 
independent upon the acceptance or rejection by the states. The new system, 
in other words, was that of federalism. And the essence of federalism is the 
division of powers between two governments which operate over the same 
territories. On the one hand there is the State Government with purposes and 
functions which are local and particular in each of the states. Then over these 
with jurisdiction over the same territory, but exercising its functions upon 
matters that are of common concern and national importance, are the powers 
of the Federal Government. The whole realm of political affairs which may be 
subject to law is divided in two, one portion remaining for the State authority 
and one portion being exercised for the common good by the federal authority 
in each of the states. 

Much was to be written, and has been written, about the problem of 
sovereignty and final authority, whether ultimate power resided in the states 
which delegated certain powers to the central government or whether sover- 
eignty resided in the nation who enacted this constitution with the words: 
“we the people of the United States.”” In the course of time not only did 
political parties grow out of these interpretations, but it took a war some 
seventy years later to settle the problem. But the essential thing from our 
standpoint today is not the question of whether New Jersey lost its primitive 
sovereignty and whether the authority of the people of New Jersey was 
replaced by that of the people of the United States. The important point is 
that a distribution of powers, a bifurcation of the functions of government, 
was made and these tasks and duties allocated to the governments which were 
best able to deal with them. To the National Government were assigned 
specificially, or as was soon to be said delegated, the powers as follows: 


1. Taxation and finance. 

2. Regulation of commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several states. 

3. To make war, raise and support armies, provide and maintain 
a navy, and to regulate the militia. 
4. Establish uniform rules of naturalization and bankruptcy. 
5. To coin money and fix the standard of weights and measures. 
6. Establish post offices and post roads. 
7. Copyright and patent laws. 
8. To constitute the inferior federal courts. 
9. To govern the district which should become the national 
capital. 
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Then finally there was attached a more general provision, “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof.’’16 

For our purposes, however, more important than the federal powers are 
the effects of this federal division upon the sovereign powers of New Jersey. 
For although the division of powers delegated to the Federal Government 
some powers which had previously been possessed by the State of New 
Jersey, there was more to the Constitution and its effect upon New Jersey 
than this. The federal powers were of two kinds: Those which were enum- 
erated and specificially delegated by name, and secondly, those which were 
implied as being involved in the delegation of one or more of the powers, or in 
the very fact of the creation of the Federal Government. But there were 
three things that the Federal Constitution also did to New Jersey and each 
of the other states. First, of course, as is involved in what has been said, 
they lost the powers which they delegated to the National Government. In 
addition to this there were specific and definite limitations placed in the Con- 
stitution upon the states and the rights which they had previously exercised. 
These limitations were: 


1. The restriction of the states’ powers over foreign relations. 
“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation.” 

2. The limitation of the right of states to engage in war or 
maintain war preparations. “No State shall . . . grant letters of 
marque and reprisal,” nor “keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace . . . or engage in war unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 

3. Abolition of the powers of the states over money. They were 
no longer to coin money, issue paper money, “bills of credit or make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

4. Restriction of the states to regulate commerce with other 
states or nations. “No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws: and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

5. Prohibition upon the passage of any bill of attainder or ex 
post facto law. 

6. Prohibition of laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 

7. Prohibition upon the states to grant titles of nobility. 


In addition to these limitations the states assumed obligations: 


I. “Full faith and credit” provision, by which each state was to 
give recognition to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings 
of the other States. 


16 Art. I, Section 8, 
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2. The establishment of interstate citizenship. There may have 
been no national citizenship until the fourteenth amendment seventy 
years later, but the citizens of any state were entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of the citizens of the State to which they might go. 

3. Fugitives from justice were to be extradited “on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which they fled.” But un- 
fortunately this was extended to the negro fugitive slaves ina slightly 
different form. The fugitives from service in one state instead of 
being delivered upon the request of the executive authority of the 
state from which they fled, “shall be delivered up on claim of the 

. party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that the Federal Government undertook 
certain obligations towards the states which had surrendered much of their 
power. It guaranteed to each State a republican form of government, though 
there has been considerable controversy as to what is a republican form. The 
United States also undertook to protect the states against invasion since 
they had now surrendered their war power and upon application of the 
Legislature or of the executive against domestic violences. 

This constitution, drafted by the delegates and signed on September op 
1787, was to be put up for ratification by the states or by conventions in 
the states, ratification by any nine of which should be sufficient for the 
establishment of the Constitution between the states so ratifying it. Accord- 
ingly, on the fourth Tuesday of November there were held elections in New 
Jersey for a convention to ratify the Constitution of the United States. The 
three delegates of each county assembled at Trenton to consider the Constitu- 
tion. It will be seen that this followed so speedily upon the final adoption of 
the draft of the Constitution that the party of opposition to the new form of 
government was totally unprepared and unable to organize its opposition. 
The delegates, therefore, represented entirely, so far as one could tell, the 
classes which were to profit by the security promised under the new régime. 
The president of the convention was John Stevens, and the secretary was 
Samuel W. Stockton. The procedure was that of reading the constitution by 
sections. There seems to have been scarcely any debate, none at least is 
recorded, and the minutes of the convention are simply an outline journal of 
procedure. No amendments were proposed and on December 18 the constitu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. The members of the convention, so far as 
can be discovered, were usually holders of land, holders of public securities, 
and those definitely interested in the restoration of a sound, conservative, 
stable government which should have sufficient authority to guarantee the 
full payment of public obligations. Writing of New Jersey, Beard says: 
“New Jersey was among the states which pushed through the ratification of 
the Constitution without giving the agrarian party time to organize its forces; 
and, from the records, the vote in the state convention was unanimous. This 
unanimity is rather startling, in view of the fact that the year before a paper- 
money party had been able to force through an emission bill by a narrow 
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margin. Either there was a violent reaction against inflation, or the Federalist 
campaign had been highly organized. What little opposition appears to have 
been raised in that state seems to have been by the debtor and paper money 
class.’’17 

After adopting the Constitution, the convention also resolved that the 
State of New Jersey should offer a cession to Congress of a district not 
exceeding ten miles square for the seat of the government of the United 
States, over which they may exercise exclusive legislation.18 


End of Governor Livingston—In accordance with the new Consti- 
tution, two senators were elected on November 25, 1788, at a joint meeting 
of both houses of the Legislature. The two men were William Paterson, a 
signer of the Constitution, and the formulator of the New Jersey Plan, and 
Jonathan Elmer, distinguished lawyer and soldier of the Revolution. The 
four representatives were also elected by the people and presidential electors 
appointed by the Legislature. The six New Jersey electoral votes were cast 
for George Washington. For Vice-President, five votes were cast for John 
Jay, son-in-law of Governor Livingston, and one vote for John Adams, who 
became Vice-President. 

The opposition of the Federalists had so far been slight and unsuccess- 
ful. Abraham Clark, who was the natural leader of the rather disorganized 
anti-federal system, had been elected a member of the New Jersey Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution, but had not taken his seat through 
ill health. Livingston, of course, had been reélected for the fourteenth time 
in 1787. But the following year he died, on July 25, at his home “Liberty 
Hall” in Elizabethtown. 

We thus come to the end of the rule of the first Governor of the State 
of New Jersey, a man under whose leadership New Jersey passed from 
colony to State, waged a successful war, was the center of military opera- 
tions, and finally took part in the creation of a new American government. 
He is said to have been of a nervous and sensitive disposition, easily vexed 
over trifles and hot tempered. His spirit seems to have been liberal rather 
than radical, was more sarcastic than penetrating, but at least his honesty 
and impartiality can not be questioned. During the war his house had been 
frequently attacked and once partially pillaged by the enemy. “His family,” 
says Sedgwick, “repeatedly in the power of an insolent if not brutal soldiery,” 
and the constant rumors of attack upon his own person disturbed his quiet. 
His personal fortune had been considerably reduced, one-third of his savings 
and estate being lost through depreciated currency. 

His opinion of politics and the success of the New Jersey Constitution 
is expressed in the following quotation from the New Jersey Gazette of 
1786. It shows better than anything else the situation in the first years of the 
revolutionary government : 





17C. A. Beard: Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
D.. 27%: 
18 Minutes of the Convention of the State of New Jersey, p. 20. 
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I have seen several of our assemblies attempting public econ- 
omy, by lowering the salaries of the officers of government, and 
other littlenesses of the like nature, and costing the public more in 
their own wages, by the time they spent in making the reduction 
(which ought not to have been made) than it finally amounted to. 
But I have not seen one of them calling to a serious account the 
sheriffs who have defrauded us of hundreds. . . . or the com- 
missioners for forfeited estates, who have plundered us of thou- 
sands by trading with the money, and afterwards paying us at a 
great depreciation. Why are not the people immediately com- 
pelled to pay this money according to the value at which they 
received it? This would really be an object worthy of a legislature. 
This would go a great way to fill the fiscal coffers, and to ease the 
poor citizen in his taxes. 

I have seen tories members of Congress, judges upon tribunals, 
tories representatives in our legislative councils, tories members of 
our assemblies; I have not seen them bribed with British money, 
nor was such actual vision necessary for my conviction that they 
were so. I have seen our soldiers marching barefoot through snow 
and open ice: I have not seen them duly recompensed for it, nor 
America so grateful for such the inexpressible hardships they suf- 
fered as I thought she would have been. I have seen Congress 
recommending to the several states such salutary measures as 
would have been of infinite benefit to the union to have adopted :— 
I have not seen the states adopt these measures. I have seen com- 
merce declining, and worse than declining, prosecuted to our undo- 
ing; luxury increasing, idleness prevailing, and self-interest pre- 
dominating and patriotism languishing. But when shall I see, 
“asks the governor,” the true spirit of republicanism emerging from 
its late ignoble torpor. 

I have seen justices of the peace who were a burlesque upon a 
magistracy, justices illiterate, justices partial, justices groggy, jus- 
tices courting popularity to be chosen Assemblymen, and justices 
encouraging litigiousness. But I have not seen any joint meeting 
sufficiently cautious against appointing such justices of the peace. 

I have seen four times as many taverns in the state as are 
necessary. These superabundant taverns are continually haunted 
by idlers . . . . and yet I have not seen any of our courts that 
licensed them willing to retrench the supernumerary ones. I have 
seen paper money emitted by the legislature that solemnly promised 
to redeem it, that afterwards depreciated it themselves—and I 
therefore believe that I shall never see the honest redemption of it. 
I have seen assemblies enacting laws amending the practice in the 
courts of justice, but I have not seen that practice really amended 
by them. I have seen, since our Revolution, tories promoted to 
offices of trust and profit to the exclusion of Whigs; but I have 
never seen the man who dared to avow either the proprietory or 
the justice of such promotion. I have seen hundreds paying their 
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debts with continental money at the depreciated rate of above 
sixty for one; but how many have I seen that had too much integrity 
to avail themselves of the subterfuge for dishonesty which the law 
unintentionally afforded them; and instead of infringing the golden 
rule, though protected by the chicanery of human edicts to sin 
against it, nobly disdained to violate the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and against light, and knowledge and gospel, to defraud 
their neighbour of his due! How many? Not enough to constitute 
a legal jury. 

I have seen Congress necessitated to borrow money from 
France and Holland; but I have not seen the states take proper 
measures to discharge their proportion of these engagements. I 
have seen many of our American Officers, who were during the war 
posted on our lines for the express purpose of preventing the illegal 
commerce with the enemy, themselves carrying on this infamous 
traffic. I will not tell all that I have seen. The veracity of a historian 
is often called in question when he speaks of disorders in govern- 
ment that appear incredible. He often relates facts that, because 
extraordinary, though true, are received as exaggeration and 
romance. I hope for the future to see virtue and patriotism unmixed 
and unadulterated with private interest. I hope to see our inde- 
pendence, gained at the expense of much blood and treasure, for 
ever and ever established in righteousness.”?9 


19 Sedgwick: Ibid., p. 302. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
FEDERALISTS AND REPUBLICANS. 
Two Federalist Governors, Paterson and Howell—The death of the 


War Governor of New Jersey, William Livingston, following, as it did, the 
adoption and early operation of the Federal Constitution, led to the election 


of a man who had taken a prominent part in the drafting of the Federal 


Constitution. William Paterson had, in fact, presented the New Jersey 
Plan, which was the scheme seeking improvement of the Articles of Con- 
federation, and not the establishment of a new government. Paterson, how- 
ever, had become a sound Federalist after the adoption of the Constitution, 
with its guarantees for the protection of the small State rights. 

The new Governor had had a long and fairly distinguished public 
career. He had come to America with his father in 1747 at the age of two; 
had studied law with Stockton and had practiced at Princeton and New 
Bromly. With the outbreak of the Revolution he had taken the revolutionary 
side, being’one of the delegates of the first Provincial Congress for Somerset, 
and serving in the first government of 1776 as Attorney-General and member 
of the council. His interest and enthusiasm in his task as Attorney-General 
was such as to cause him to refuse the position as delegate to the Continental 
Congress. Upon the declaration of peace he had resigned his public offices 
and returned to private practice in New Brunswick, his home being at 
Raritan, now Somerville. He was sent, however, as a member of the New 
Jersey delegation to the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 1787. 
In addition to being the proposer of the New Jersey Plan, he was also a 
prominent member of the committee of the Convention upon representation. 
In this connection his words were “that thirteen sovereign and independent 
States could never form one nation and that New Jersey would not have 
sent delegates to any assembly that would destroy the equalities and rights of 
the state.” Nevertheless, after the establishment of the Federal Government 
he became a staunch Federalist and he and Jonathan Elmer were chosen 
United States Senators in 1789. In this position he took a prominent part in 
the drafting of the judicial system embodied in the judicature act. 

The new Legislature remained Federalist after Livingston’s death. 
Paterson was elected in his place three times, 1790, 1791, and 1792. He 
resigned on March 30, 1793, before the expiration of his office, being 
appointed a justice of the United States Supreme Court. William Paterson 
exercised a lasting influence upon the legal system of New Jersey. For he 
was authorized by the State Legislature to prepare the statutes of England 
as applicable to New Jersey and, in accordance with his recommendation, 
the Legislature of the State enacted a series of his reformed laws between 


1793 and 1799. 
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The next Governor was Richard Howell, a Federalist, who was elected 
to replace the resigned Paterson on June 3, 1793, and reélected in the succeed- 
ing October, continuously year after year until 1801. Howell was born in 
Delaware in 1754 and came to New Jersey just before the Revolution in 
1774 in time to participate in the burning of the tea at Greenwich. After 
service in the army he was licensed as an attorney, and became clerk of the 
Supreme Court in 1788, settling down at Trenton. There was now revealed 
in the Legislature a cleavage. Howell had been elected with twenty-five 
votes, Frederick Frelinghuysen had received 14, and John Rutherford 9. 
There was, however, no strongly organized Democratic party in New Jersey 
which was still thoroughly Federalist. But the Republicans did control the 
Third Congress, which came into existence in December, 1793. 


Political Differences of Republicans and Federalists—It is well 
understood nowadays that in the struggle for the adoption of a “more 
perfect union” the public had been divided into two groups largely upon 
economic differences. Those who had favored the establishment of a strong 
National Government became known as the Federalists. The Federalists, in 
the course of time, not only favored a strong National Government and. the 
adoption of the Constitution, but sought to put into effect the policies that 
they had sought to secure through its adoption. Perhaps the most noted of 
the Federalists was Alexander Hamilton, who had favored, perhaps, the 
extreme type of strong central government, and was frequently accused of 
having, indeed, sought the establishment of a monarchy. He was constantly 
afraid that the Federal Government, as finally created, was “but a frail and 
worthless thing . . . . not answering the ends of society . . . . and that it 
will probably be found expedient to go into the British form.” Not all 
Federalists, of course, could be classed with Hamilton. But he had the sup- 
port of all whose economic interest required the solvency of the American 
government, the continuance of trade and commerce with sound protection, 
and the establishment of currency upon a stable basis. The support then, of 
the Federalist party, came from the gentry, the land owners, the professional 
classes, security holders and those who owed their position to investment and 
would suffer by depreciation or confiscation of wealth. He also had the sup- 
port of the leaders of the army and in particular the Society of Cincinnati, an 
organization of the officers of the Continental Army, founded in 1783 for 
the preservation of the liberty of the Nation, for the furtherance of the 
Union of the states as well as for the development of fraternal affection 
among the members. Not only was the society exclusive in the sense of being 
confined to the officers, but it became a social distinction by virtue of mem- 
bership eligibility being transmitted to the male descendants by rule of 
primogeniture. There was a State Society which was not in politics officially, 
but all of whose members were more or less ardent Federalists. The badge 
of the society worn by the members was omnia reliquit servare rempublicam, 





1 Elmer, L. Q.: Reminiscences, p. 127. 
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; which was hardly in accord with the popular belief that they were in favor 
of monarchy. The Federalist leaders in New Jersey included most of the 
educated and influential leaders of the Revolutionary Period: Livingston, 
i Paterson and Howell, President Witherspoon, of Princeton ; the Chief Justice 
_ James Kinsey, and most of the leaders of the council and judicial officers in 
the National Government. The Federalist party, chiefly represented by Hamil- 
_ ton and his friends, had gained recognition by Washington’s appointment to 
_ office of some representatives of this faction. 
, In national politics also there had soon arisen an opposition under the 
: leadership of Thomas Jefferson, calling themselves Republicans, but desig- 
nated by their opponents as Democrats. In the states they represented the 
opposition to the surrender by the states of the powers of coercion that the 
_ new government acquired. They were opponents of a strong central govern- 
ment in so far as that would necessitate legislative changes which would 
bear hardly upon the debtor class. While the Federalists undoubtedly repre- 
sented the “profiteer” and creditor group, it appears that the Republicans 
really comprised those who profited by legislation delaying collection of debts, 
legislation increasing the paper money in circulation and laws which con- 
fiscated Tory property. The provisions in the Federal Constitution which 
had guaranteed private property and prohibited the states passing any law 
impairing the obligation of private contract were not acceptable to the Repub- 
licans. It will be recalled that one of the war-time laws of New Jersey that 
had been declared unconstitutional was a statute confiscating private property 
upon the judgment of six men. It was legislation of this kind, legislation that 
would benefit, perhaps, the common man that was desired by the Republicans 
and feared by the Federalists. It was to prevent such invasion of private 
rights that to the Federal Constitution shortly after its adoption there had 
been attached the “Bill of Rights.” The chief characteristic of the Bill of 
Rights is that they are limitations upon the powers of Congress imposed by 
the states for the protection of their citizens against the encroachments of 
the National Government. These rights, which need not be enumerated, 
included free speech, free press, religious freedom, trial by jury, right to 
carry arms and to assemble peacefully, protection against quartering of 
troops in time of peace and the right of search without warrants. 

The Republican party gained very considerable moral support from the 
outbreak of the French Revolution and the success of the “Jacobins” whose 
dogmas were similar to those of the Declaration of Independence, natural 
rights, social compact, and equality of man. So we find Jefferson making 
some extreme statement as the following: “God forbid we should ever be 
twenty years without a rebellion. What country can preserve its liberties if 

tulers are not warned from time to time that the people preserve the spirit 
of resistance?” Accordingly, when he returned from France and found that 
the respectable element of the community was horrified by the success of the 
French Revolution and condemning generally the extreme democratic views, 
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he protested his surprise that “politics was the chief topic, and a preference a 


of kingly over republican government was evidently the favored sentiment.” — 


The Decline of Federalism—Additional point was given to the cleav- — 


age between the two parties by foreign relations. The declaration of war by 
France with England and Holland in 1793 brought the matter of alliance and 
neutrality to a head. The Republicans were very pro-French and therefore 
anti-English. They not only wished to keep on the good side of France out 
of respect for her revolution and in consequence of the assistance that she 
had given in the American Revolution, but they also wished to use their 
influence by pressure upon England to secure more favorable treatment than 
they were receiving in the administration of the terms of peace. New Jersey’s 
history from this time on is, of course, so closely connected with national 
history that it is impossible to separate the two. It will, however, be neces- 
sary to restrict the narrative simply to those phases of national politics which 
have subject bearing upon New Jersey. 

There were five matters in dispute with England. They were: the 
alleged incitement by the English of the Indians to atrocities on the border; 
the failure to evacuate the military posts as provided in the treaty; the lack 
of compensation for the slaves liberated in the train of the English army; the 
impressment of American seamen by English men-of-war; and now to this 
was added the blockade of France. Accordingly, the Republicans sought to 
establish tariffs against English trade and to give more or less a favorable 
treatment and aid to France. The Federalists on the other hand while some- 
what pro-English sought to maintain strict neutrality, to build up a navy and 
to make a commercial treaty with England. Strangely enough it was a New 
Jersey Congressman, Jonathan Dayton, Republican, who in the Republican 
House of Representatives in 1794 led the opposition to the Jay Treaty. 

In 1797 the two terms of George Washington as President ended, and he 
was followed by John Adams, with Thomas Jefferson as Vice-President. 
The Federalists had not secured good treatment by the French. Pinckney 
indeed had not been accepted as American Minister in Paris and the war 
spirit became almost nationwide in its bitterness against the French. An 
army was raised and privateers were fitted out for the purpose of preying 
upon French commerce, but the Federalists were carried too far by their 
enthusiasm. Two laws quite undermined their popular support. The first was 
the Alien Law of June 25, 1798. It provided that the President might order 
the arrest and deportation of any alien whom he should judge dangerous to 
the peace and liberties of the United States. This was shortly afterwards 
followed by the Sedition Law which was even more rigorous and was still 
applicable to Americans. It provided that any combination or opposition to 
the President or Congress or false and scandalous or malicious writing about 
them might be prosecuted and penalized. To the Republicans this seemed a 
direct blow at the first amendment to the constitution. 

In protest the Republican leaders worked up opposition in several states, 
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ion, any overstepping of these bounds might be nullified by the legisla- 
action of a State concerned. 

The situation in New Jersey was confused. In 1799 the Federalists still 
ed control of the Legislature and reélected Howell. But that their sup- 
was already slipping is shown by the fact that his opponent, Andrew 
kpatrick, received fifteen votes. Indeed, the Republicans were gaining 
throughout the country and were actively supporting the Jeffersonian 
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policies. In New Jersey they were organized largely from New York by 
the Tammany Society. Late in 1800 Jersey sentiment, when the Presidential 
_ elections came around, was quite definitely Republican. The members of 
Congress who were elected by popular vote were Republicans, but as the 
electoral vote of the State of New Jersey for the President was determined by 
_ the previously chosen Legislature, New Jersey went Federalist, voting for 
Adams. The following year the New Jersey Legislature likewise became 


i 


Republican and the new Governor was a Republican, Joseph Bloomfield. 


Jeffersonian Democracy—The election of Thomas Jefferson repre- 
sents the decline of the Federalist party. It decayed as a vital force very 
rapidly, being accelerated by the death of Alexander Hamilton in 1804. The 
_ government now came under the control of the supporters of Jefferson, 
formerly known as Republicans, but since known as Democrats. The theory 
_ Of government that Jefferson held, though moderated from his earlier 
extreme views, was more or less that of the academic liberal and individualist. 
Good government, he said, was that which shall “restrain men from injuring 
_ one another ; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits 
__ and improvement and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it 
_ has earned.” His principles have been summarized in these phrases: “Equal 
and exact justice to all men; peace, commerce, and friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none; the support of the state governments in all 
their rights; the preservation of the general government, in its whole con- 

___ Stitutional vigor ; a jealous care of the rights of election by the people; abso- 
lute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority ; a well-disciplined militia; 

the supremacy of the civil over the military authority; economy in public 
expense; the honest payment of all debts; and sacred preservation of the . 
public faith; encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as its hand- 
maid ; the diffusion of information, and arraignment of all abuses at the bar 

of public reason; freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 
the person ; these were the principles which led to peace, liberty, and safety.”2 
Although in politics this represented the developed expression and prac- 





2E. Channing: The Jeffersonian System, 1801-11, p. 10. 
N. J.—36 
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tice of views which had been expounded and discussed during the revolution, — 





=e 


it was indicative also of a transformation of the controlling factors of — 


American life. The Jeffersonian Democracy represented the entrance into 
public life of a new element of the community, “the common man.” It there- 
fore accords with the social change which had taken place, the decline of the 
influence of the gentry, of the influence of wealth, breeding and education. 
It is true that this is not marked in 1801 under Jefferson as it became thirty 
years later under Jackson, but nevertheless the new freedom and the feeling 
of new freedom that the rising generation possessed was beginning to assert 


itself. The change in manner, says one writer, had no doubt been silently — 


coming on for some time. It was not distinctly visible until it attained its full 
development a generation later, “but powder and cues, cocked hats and 
broad brims, white top-boots, breeches and shoe buckles . . . . had been 
followed . . . . by short hair, pantaloons from which we get our modern 
words pants and round hats with narrow brims.’’ 

The Democrats were called levelers and were said to aim at equality, 
but, as a contemporary remarked, they did not aim at “destroying the natural 
inequality among men, for they know that this is wholly impossible, nor 
would they annihilate the inequality that arises from different acquirements, 
for this would be unjust. But the precise idea is, that so far as political 
institutions are concerned in the formation and regulation of society, the 
moral and legal equality should be established as far as practicable as a kind 
of counterpoise to the natural and physical inequalities which continually 
exist.” Of course this interpretation is a rationalization by one who is not 
carried away by popular view, for there seems little doubt that in the minds 
of the populace Jeffersonian Democracy meant government of the country 
by the majority for the benefit of the majority. 

There was a great outburst in this decade of journalism, accompanied 
by the establishment of innumerable journals. From 1777, when the early 
Collins New Jersey Gazette was established, to 1801, when the True Ameri- 
can was established at Trenton, there were at one time or another as many 
as twenty-five newspapers appearing in New Jersey. Most of them had a 
very short existence, but the very fact of their creation, especially from 
1790 to 1800, shows the growing interest in news and the desire for informa- 
tion upon all topics, including politics. An increasing number of pamphlets 
was issued. Party conventions frequently issued addresses to the voters or 
public letters announcing and exposing the opposite party and refuting state- 
ments and principles of the opposite press. This popular participation in 
politics, revealed by this practical extension of activity, meant that the conduct 
of government was passing out of the hands of the selected few into the 
hands of those who cared to take a part and who could get a sufficient support 
to warrant their continuance in politics. 


3 Elmer, L. Q. C.: Reminiscences, p. 120, quoting Goodrich: Recollections of @ 
Life Time. 
4Elmer, L. Q. C.: Reminiscences, p. 132, quoting Ebenezer Elmer. 
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Bi but one New Jersey historian finds another influence in the creation of 


ernity, liberty, equality,’ nor the cockade, nor the toasting and boasting 
sported to America from France that assured the triumph of Republican- 
—the age of new democracy nor was it the newspaper press, nor the 
id oratory, nor the activity of politicians that produced strange results. 
1 state presented local conditions that advanced or retarded the move- 
t, and New Jersey was not an exception to this rule. And of these local 
ditions, one element, but little regarded, had an influence as weighty as it 
enduring.”® This influence it is asserted is the religious development of 
Methodism as an outgrowth of the missionary work of John and Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield. Particularly great was the effect in New 
Jersey of those denominations which had originated as a protest against the 
titualism of the Anglican Church with its philosophic and self-satisfied 
-‘Deism” which had characterized it in the Eighteenth Century. These evan- 
ua pesizing preachers sought again to awaken the Inner Spirit and transform it 
_ into action. But up to the Revolution the purely spiritual and missionary 

: aspects of the Methodist movement were to some extent displaced by an 
interest in the mechanism of government, “then broadening out in matter 
__ of polity the new faith was intensely aristocratic with the Bishops and pre- 
siding elders, but in its relations to its adherents it was intensely democratic, 
to Methodism there were no defections of color, or practical affiliation, of 
_ age, or sex. It reached down to the submerged class and welcomed saint or 
_ sinner alike . . . . The slave and his master were converted before the 
_ same altar and assembled before the same class meeting. Women became 
active in the churches and gave a somewhat ‘institutional’ character to the 
work of the societies.’ 


Elections and Politics—The success of the Democrats in electing 

Joseph Bloomfield in 1801 lent color to the acquisition that democracy repre- 

___ sented the masses of the people rather than the “Quality.” There were so few 
lawyers in the Democratic party that when the Legislature was in a position 
to fill the office with Democrats it had to choose as Associate Justice of the 
_ Supreme Court William Pennington who had only been licensed as attorney 
two years previously. And three years later, when another associate justice 
_ was elected, there was no eligible lawyer and William Russell, who knew 
no law at all, but was a sadler “of good character,” was elected. In 1802 the 
Legislature was neither completely Democratic nor Federalist and in its 
joint session, at which the Governor was to be elected, the parties were 
equally balanced. Bloomfield and Stockton received twenty-six votes each 

in the first two ballots, and on the third ballot, when Ogden’s name was sub- 
stituted for Stockton, the same result was obtained. The Federalists offered 

to divide the honors, each party to have one of either the United States 
Senator or Governor. But the Democrats refused and the result was that 


a? 





5F. B. Lee: New Jersey as a Colony and as a State, Vol. III, p. 45. 
6 Lee: Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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no election took place, and in consequence the Vice-President of the council, 
John Lambert, a Democrat, was acting Governor for the year commencing 
in October, 1802. From this time the Democrats became more and more 
powerful in the State, so that in 1803 Bloomfield had thirty-three votes to 
Stockton’s seventeen, and in 1804 thirty-seven to Stockton’s sixteen. 7G 
from 1805 to 1812 he was elected annually without opposition. 

It was in this period that there was finally removed, by legislation, the 
ambiguity in the New Jersey Constitution which had permitted women’s 
suffrage in New Jersey. From 1790 on the Constitution of the State pro- 
vided in Article IV that all inhabitants in this colony of age and are worth 
fifty pounds proclamation money, clear estate in the same and have resided 
for six months within the county in which they claim a vote immediately 
preceding the election, shall be entitled to vote for representatives in council 
and Assembly ; and also for all other public officers which shall be elected by 
the people of the county at large. Now it will be observed that the word 
used to designate the voters is “inhabitants” and under this women had been 
permitted to vote in view of growing democratic sentiment. It will also be 
noticed that the property qualification is not clearly stated, but phrased that 
all inhabitants who are worth fifty pounds. The result was that innumerable 
frauds occurred in the operation of the qualifying test. It was a simple 
matter, of course, and really involved no perjury for a man to declare that 
he was “worth 50 pounds” because it required no great mental subterfuge 
for him to estimate his own personal value as at least fifty pounds, although 
he had no property. The matter came to public attention in 1806 at an 
election in Essex County to decide upon the place of a county seat. The 
number of females and colored persons who were allowed to vote without 
inquiry into their property possessions became a public scandal. Some women 
boasted that they had voted several times under different names in the very 
exciting contest between the towns of Elizabethtown and Newark for the 
position of county seat. To remove this source of public corruption the 
Assembly in which thirty-one Democrats and Federalists voted down a 
minority of five made a statutory construction of the Constitution. The 
act said that “whereas doubt has been raised and a great diversity in practice 
obtained throughout the State in regard to the admission of aliens, females, 
and persons of color, or Negroes, to vote in elections and also in regard to 
the mode of ascertaining the qualifications of voters in respect to estate” 
they proceeded to clear up doubt by declaring that no person should vote 
unless he were a free white male, twenty-one years of age, worth fifty pounds 
proclamation money, and to establish uniformity in this property qualification 
they provided that persons otherwise qualified, that is white males, twenty-one 
years of age, who paid a tax, should be adjudged worth fifty pounds. 

Toward the close of Madison’s Presidency, relations with England were 
becoming increasingly strained, and from 1810 on there was a very consider- 
able output of pamphlets by the members of the different parties in New 
Jersey, attacking and defending each other with respect particularly to pro 
posed war with England. 
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vernor Ogden and the Steamboat Controversy—The Democrats 
New Jersey and the Legislature in both local and national elections 
1812 when, as will be explained later, a revulsion of feeling took place 
Col onel | Aaron Ogden, a Federalist, was elected Governor by a Federalist 
islature. Ogden was one of the distinguished family whose ancestor, 
than Ogden, had participated as an associate in the original settlement 
lizabethtown. Ogden was born in 1756, became a prominent lawyer and 
for a short time been United States Senator, filling out the term of 
nator Schureman 1801-03. He was Governor for only one year and is 
' distinguished for his participation in the steamboat controversy and 
- attempt to build up an interstate commerce between New Jersey and 
York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

_ The necessity for internal communication, overland and between the 
ee and Hudson rivers without going out into the dangers of the 
, had become very evident during the French and British wars. Not 
only bind American coasting vessels been subject to seizure by the French 
privateers, but in the War of 1812 the blockade established by Britain of the 
; udson and Delaware rivers and Chesapeake Bay made communication by 
water very hazardous. As Dr. Austin Scott has said, New Jersey was “the 
_ natural highway of the nation.” Not only did traffic from New York natur- 
a ally pass through Paulus Hook (Jersey City) or New Brunswick and across 
he State to Trenton or Camden, but also all overland communication between 
_ New England and the South must pass through this State. There had been 
but little development of easy communication until this time. It was not 
intil 1804 that the Trenton-Morrisville bridge was built and a turnpike com- 
~ pany established between New Brunswick and Trenton. But so great was 
- the desire of assisting this communication that shortly after the war, in 
. +1815, a company to be known as the New Jersey Railroad Company was 
incorporated “to erect a railroad from the River Delaware near Trenton to 
- the River Raritan at or near New Brunswick.” This, it is said, was the first 
"railroad charter in the United States, though it was never put into operation 
. and lapsed. 

. 4 Continuous attempts were made to further rapidity of communication 
by water across the Delaware and Hudson rivers. The story of the steamboat 


be 


3 controversy is a very complicated matter and not of particular significance 
in such a political history as this, but the essential points as they affect the 

politics of this period are as follows: In 1786 the New Jersey Legislature 

4 had granted to one, John Fitch of Pennsylvania, the exclusive right of 

* navigating the streams of the State by steam power for fourteen years. In 

k the meantime Robert Fulton had been experimenting in France and at the 
‘” 
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beginning of the Nineteenth Century turned his attention to the Hudson. In 
1803 the New York Legislature gave a charter to Robert Livingston and 
Robert Fulton for exclusive rights on the Hudson for twenty years, provided 
they operated within two years a twenty-ton steamer against the tide at the 
minimum rate of four miles an hour. Legislation, in the following year, 
passed by the State of New York provided for the forfeit of boats of any 
interlopers operating within the waters of New York. After 1807 the 
Livingston-Fulton combination ran the Clermont and later the North River 
to Albany. Many people had now taken an active part in the development of 
steam propelled boats. J. S. Stevens of Hoboken had built in 1806 the 
Phoenix, but on account of the New York monopoly had transferred his 
boat to the Delaware. From Philadelphia to New York there had now 
developed a regular service. The Phoenix, after 1809, ran from Philadelphia 
to Bordentown, then freight was transferred by wagon from Bordentown to 
New Brunswick and shipped from New Brunswick down the Raritan to 
New York. 

The prospect of a steamboat monopoly caused great rivalry, almost 
amounting to war between New York and New Jersey, especially after the 
New York legislation proscribing operation of steamboats in New York 
waters without a New York license. It was at this point that Colonel Ogden 
came into partnership with a wealthy Southern lawyer, Thomas Gibbons. 
They owned ferry rights between Elizabethtown and New York, but actually 
Ogden alone did the operating. He attempted to purchase from Fulton the 
steamboat rights but was unable to make any arrangement. Accordingly 
in 1813 he secured from the New Jersey Legislature the exclusive rights for 
New Jersey under the early Fitch patents. Then he proceeded to operate in 
opposition to Livingston and Fulton, but because he could not enter New 
York waters his vessel, the Sea Horse, ran to midstream and there transferred 
its freight to a horse-boat which went back to New York. Livingston had 
very great influence which he used against Ogden and finally. secured the 
annulment of the Ogden monopoly. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of his other troubles, Ogden was faced with a 
new problem. Gibbons, half owner of the ferry rights, now asked to join 
Ogden in the ferry business, but Ugcen would permit this only upon payment 
of a large sum, which Gibbons refused to advance. The latter then estab- 
lished a rival line. Thereupon Ogden came to agreement in 1815 with Living- 
ton and Fulton for a lease and right to operate into New York from Eliza- 
bethtown. One of Gibbons’ captains, whom Ogden secured, was the later 
famous Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

In the midst of this controversy, Gibbons challenged Ogden to a duel in 
1816, which the latter refused. Whereupon the former, with horsewhip in 
hand, fixed a libelous notice to the door of Ogden’s house while he was 
absent. Ogden commenced suit against Gibbons and secured a verdict of 
$5,000, but this was set aside by the Court of Errors and Appeals, and at a 
second trial the jury rendered a verdict for $1,500. It was this public refusal 
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- Ogden to “take the field of honour” against an economic and political 
which was perhaps the major cause for the decline in New Jersey of 
ing following as it did by some ten years the fatal encounter of Aaron 
r and Alexander Hamilton. That he was justified in public opinion is 
demonstrated by the two verdicts which Ogden received. 

For the protection of his ferry monopoly from Elizabethtown to New 
York, Ogden secured an injunction from the chancellor of New York, pro- 
ite biting Gibbons from running his opposition line. The controversy dragged 
on until 1824 with innumerable laws passed by the legislatures of New York 
and New Jersey year by year. But there had been added to the simple ques- 
tion of monopoly two other questions. One was respecting New York juris- 
_ diction over the waters of the Hudson and the Bay of New York. That State 
! contended that her jurisdiction extended not to midstream but to low water 
_ mark on the Jersey side. The second question involved the right of one State 
_ to regulate commerce with another State. This latter was settled in the 
_ celebrated case, Gibbons vy. Ogden,! in which it was decided by the Supreme 
_ Court of the United States that as Gibbons was licensed to carry on the 
coasting trade under the laws of the United States, and was thus engaged 
in interstate commerce no State could forbid it or restrict it. Regulations by 
bo Congress were held to be paramount to any law of a State establishing 
_ monopolies or restrictions. Ogden was now reduced to extreme poverty and 
while visiting New York on one occasion was arrested for debt in 1829, 
_ remaining in confinement for two or three months. He was only liberated 
_ by the Legislature of New York passing a law forbidding the imprisonment 
_ for debt of a revolutionary soldier and made retroactive so as to discharge 
Ogden. He died in 1839. 


‘ The New Jersey Gerrymander of 1812—The Legislature of New 
_ Jersey, as we have seen, remained in the hands of the Democrats from 
1803-12 when a change of sentiment in the State took place. The Democrats 
were largely a war party or at least if not a war party were undoubtedly an 
anti-British party. The Federalists on the other hand were distinctly a peace 
party. In the decade following the election of Jefferson public sentiment had 
tended to hostility to Britain due particularly, it is said in the old books, to 
_ the arrogant action of the British naval officers in exercising the right of 
‘search and maintaining rigid enforcement of their regulations respecting 
ae deserters who had found refuge on American vessels and seizing contraband 
__ destined probably for the French. It is now evident, however, that sentiment 
in the trading centers was not anti-British, but was Federalist and pacific. 
Recent study and research have shown that the war pressure was particularly 
developed upon the frontier, and the necessity for expansion in the West 
caused frontiersmen to seek either annexation of Spanish territory or seizure 

of Western Canada. 


Whatever the merits of the matter, the Democrats at this time became 


— 


19 Wheaton 1, U. S. S. C. 1824. 
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inflamed against England. Such cases as the seizure of H. M. S. Leopard of — 
deserters on the United States Steamship Chesapeake.in 1807 aroused public 
indignation, and though both countries denounced the actions of their cap- 


tains war would have developed had not both governments been very careful 
to avoid it. There was a considerable pamphlet warfare in New Jersey. 
A Letter to the Democratic members of the New Jersey legislature in 1811 
attacked the Federalists and classed among them Governor Bloomfield who 
was considered but a half-hearted Democrat and indeed accused him of being 
one of the “true military bloody-minded Federalists.” It was contended that 
although the old “aristocracy” had been overthrown in 1801, a new “aristoc- 
racy” had arisen. Second-rate lawyers and office holders were now making 
a great “parade” of the mystery of government and asserted that the people 
are their own worst enemies. “What has Republicanism gained New Jersey?” 
it was asked, “Are the laws simplified and costs reduced,—the lawyers reg- 
ulated in fees or their number in one cause restricted, and their long plead- 
ings shortened? Has our arbitration system so friendly to peaceable and 
speedy justice (and so happily introduced into Pennsylvania against a furious 
opposition) has that been adopted?—Are monied corporations and other 
aristocratic engines discountenanced? Are salaries and wages of public func- 
tionaries extinguished or reduced? Are the great public offices filled by plain, 
sensible, unsophisticated Republicans, taken from the body of the people; or 
are they chiefly seized upon by the dregs of that very aristocracy of family 
pride and professional arrogance, which so long lorded it over us and our 
children? Is the time of legislative sessions improved for the honour and 
benefit of our constituents or spent in schemes of private interest and paltry 
political and official intrigues?” Finally the pamphlet concludes by calling 
upon the legislature to “redeem the pledges we all gave to our country—that 
real democratic government should exist in New Jersey” and that the State 
Government should be filled in all its departments, Executive, Judicial, and 
Legislative, by “sound Republicans of good judgment, standing in education, 
chosen from the unassuming middle ranks of society.” 

The agitation against Britain which was combined with this attack upon 
the half-hearted Republicans in office thrived upon popular indignation. At 
the refusal of Great Britain to accept the American doctrine that “free ships 
make free goods” and with her continuance of impressment the result was 
however, contrary to all expectations, that New Jersey did for once elect a 
Federalist Legislature in 1812. The Federalists had practically passed out of 
existence as a party, but were at this time together with many Democrats 
organized into a “Peace Party” known as the “friends of peace.” In the 
election in the autumn of 1812, with the great assistance of the Quakers of 
South Jersey, the Peace party got control. 

President Madison’s term of office would expire on March 4, 1813, and 
the Peace party had put up as their candidate De Witt Clinton. Control of 
the Legislature in New Jersey would give to them the opportunity to tinker 
with the choice of the New Jersey presidential electors, But at a convention 
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which had been obtained largely through Quaker influence, and those of the 
: emocrats who were opposed to war tempted them by their power, after 
‘such a long period of exclusion, to take advantage of their control, so they 
accordingly proceeded to sweep the State clean. First, Aaron Ogden was 
"elected Governor, then they transformed the method of choosing the Presi- 
_ dential Electors. Whereas the electors had previously been chosen by the 
_ voters throughout the State, under the statute of 1807, they were now to be 
selected by the Legislature. It was so late in the year that expresses had to 
be sent post-haste to each county to prevent holding the elections which 
_ would naturally have taken place. So New Jersey cast its electoral vote for 
_ De Witt Clinton and not for James Monroe. But of course the Federalists 
‘a were not the only ones who could play at this game and as the Democrats 
controlled Vermont they did the same thing and Vermont voted for Monroe. 
| In addition to this change of the electoral system, the Legislature made 
_ the famous gerrymander. Congressmen were to be elected in three districts, 
two from each district, and the districts were: first, Bergen, Sussex, Essex, 
_ Morris; second, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, Hunterdon; and third, 
_ Burlington, Gloucester, Cape May, Cumberland, Salem. The result of the 
gerrymander was unsatisfactory and despite it the Democrats got control. 
The following year Ogden was succeeded by the election of William S. 
Pennington, a Democrat, who was also reélected in 1814, with majorities of 
ten and seven over Ogden. He resigned in 1815 upon being appointed United 
States District Judge in New Jersey. He was followed by another Democrat 
in 1815, Mahlon Dickerson, who had no opposition either in 1815 or in 1816. 
Dickerson, who was a very high protectionist, was one of the old-fashioned 
___ Republican-Democrats and resigned in 1817 upon election to the United 

States Senate, in which he served until 1829 continuously. He was Secretary 
____ of the Navy under Jackson, 1832-36. 


‘= The Era of Good Feeling—After Dickerson there was elected Isaac 
H. Williamson who filled out the unexpired term from February 6, 1817, to 
the end of the constitutional year and was reélected with slight opposition 
r until 1829. Williamson was really a Federalist who had split from the party 
‘ through his support of the War of 1812. Yet he wasa protégé of Pennington. 
He was, says Elmer, “one of the most thoroughbred lawyers that ever 
adorned the bar of New Jersey.” Although he was not as partisan as had 
been Bloomfield and Pennington and although this represents the “era of 
good feeling” when cleavage upon lines of policy had broken down, it does 
not mean of course that the Federalists were in a position to profit by political 

- Office. 
There was no serious political difference in the New Jersey situation. 
In 1816 and 1820 the New Jersey vote had been for Monroe on both occa- 
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sions but towards the close of the Monroe period the contest for the Presi- 
dential nomination which split the entire country was revealed in New Jersey. 
The candidates were of course almost exclusively in the Democratic party, 
but were separated upon a sectional basis. Representing New England was 
John Q. Adams; representing the South, Cranford and Calhoun; while the 
Southwest put forward Jackson and Clay. Adams was accused of having 
left the Federalists in the hour of their decline and was largely despised by 
both parties for this reason. The middle states including New Jersey tended 
to the support of Jackson. Especially did the former Federalists tend to 
Jackson on account of the letter which he had written Monroe advising the 
latter to make concessions to the Federalists and appoint some of them to 
office as they were no longer an opposition party. The election as everybody 
knows was thrown into the House of Representatives and Adams was elected. 
His supporters among the Federalists were quite sadly disillusioned within 
a short time, for none of the Federalists received office. As the time 
approached for the next Presidential election it became evident that the con- 
test would be between Adams and Jackson and that sectionalism had no 
longer the influence that it had previously. 

An example of the split within the Democratic party is presented by the 
situation which took place at the Democratic Convention at Trenton in 1826. 
The two factions, Adams’ supporters and Jacksonian Democrats, were 
equally balanced, but there was among the Adams men one who knew his 
mind and how to accomplish his ends. This was Robert F. Stockton, captain 
in the United States Navy, temporarily living in retirement at Princeton after 
sixteen years of uninterrupted service. It seems true that at this time the 
Jacksonian faction represented more or less the more turbulent spirits, the 
rabble, and the Adams men were the representatives of the “better elements.” 
Stockton was elected as delegate from Somerset County and previous to the 
Convention attended a caucus of the Adams delegates. He thought that the 
Jacksonian faction would probably break all rules of procedure in the con- 
vention in order to secure the nomination of their slate. Stockton proposed to 
give them every opportunity for doing this so that he might either break up 
the convention in confusion before the nominations were made or appeal 
to the public against the gang which had violated the procedure and usages 
of the convention. By a prearranged plan, therefore, the Jacksonian Demo- 
crats were permitted to choose the president and secretary of the convention 
and proceeded to accept the disputed Democratic delegation from Cumber- 
land County without giving the Adams delegation a hearing. Stockton there- 
fore proceeded to use this as an opportunity for dissolving the convention and 
as so frequently happened in the convention system, the meeting degenerated 
into a fight. The following is an account by an anonymous biographer of 
Stockton who undoubtedly puts the best interpretation upon the situation as 
the book was written during Stockton’s candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency in 1854: Stockton was haranguing the convention 
upon the violation of Democratic usages when one of the rowdy delegates 
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ut sntered and for the purpose of putting an end to the speech called out, “What 
_ right has the damned rascal here with the governor’s commission in his 
_ pocket to turn me out!”? Whereupon Stockton, unwilling to lose the floor, 
stepped up to the offender and knocked him down. In the mélée that fol- 
#6 a lowed Stockton jumped upon a table, and by out-shouting his opponents was 
| Bp. able to carry by acclamation a motion that the convention adjourn. The 
result was that the next election for Congressmen the Adams candidates 
were elected after Stockton had campaigned throughout the State. 
_ The support which Stockton had given to Adams was short-lived, for he 
found that despite his endeavors Adams was not performing his alleged 
_ promise respecting Federalist appointments. When the post of district judge 
_ became vacant in New Jersey, the three most distinguished lawyers in the 
State, Richard Stockton, Kirkpatrick, Chief Justice of New Jersey for twenty 
years, and Aaron Ogden, ex-Governor, were recommended, but Adams 
____ appointed a Mr. Rossell, leader of the old Democratic party and notoriously 


Bi “unqualified for the office. 

3 The Rise of the Whigs—In the twenty years following the “era of 
a good feeling’ New Jersey underwent a great economic transformation. 
Zz; There had been a great wave of immigration after the end of the Napoleonic 
_____wars had permitted transportation to America. This period is also one of 
great increase in industry. An enormous number of companies were char- 


tered to manufacture all sorts of commodities ; banks were established by the 
states and emitted countless numbers of paper currency; innumerable fac- 
tories and forges for metal goods were established; cotton and woolen mills 
developed and the pottery industry flourished. To these was added the exten- 
sion of means of communication: additional facilities of transportation by 
canal—especially the Delaware-Raritan Canal sponsored by Stockton—by 
railroad—the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company—and the more careful 
attention to the building of highways. At the same time of these develop- 
ments, that is of these “internal improvements,” there was under way the 
process of the “winning of the West.’ 

In politics this period of rapid extension and growth is marked by a 
very great social revolution, the growth of a new social democracy. The 
characteristics of this development which of course are of national signifi- 
cance need not be discussed here, but in its Constitutional significance 
will be treated in the next chapter. Here at least it can be said that 
the sectionalism which ended the era of good feeling resulted in a new align- 
ment of party affiliation. The Jacksonian Democrats drew together all the 
old anti-Federalist sentiment and joined to it the egalitarianism of the 
pioneers of the West and Southwest. The result was a great party of the 
common people, one great mass following the championship of Andrew 
Jackson. And in a more fundamental way than ever before did this branch 
of the Republican party, this new democracy, represent the discontented, the 
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2A Sketch of the Life of Commodore Robert F. Stockton, 1856. 
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dissatisfied, the deposed and the unsuccessful now coming into their own 
and upsetting the rule of the old families who had retained control in politics, 
business and society through the preceding changes. 

The major party of opposition to Jackson was that of the old Federalists 
or, as they were now called, the Whigs. This included the major groups of 
opposition although at one time there had arisen locally in some states a third 
party or a party with a special purpose, the Anti-Masonic party. In New 
Jersey, however, the Anti-Masonic party had practically no influence because 
the Masons were too strongly intrenched. They dated back at least to 
revolutionary times and possessed in their membership the most distinguished 
and wealthy men of the community. ; | 

In 1828 New Jersey cast its vote for Jackson and at the same time 
elected a Democratic Governor, Garret D. Wall, on October 30, 1829. He 
refused the election and on November 6 another Democrat, Peter D. Vroom, 
was elected. Vroom belonged to a certain group of old Hamiltonian Feder- 
alists who had turned to the Jacksonian party. It must be remembered that in 
the realignment of parties there was still a number of influential old Demo- 
crats and Federalists of the Adams group that were opposed to Jackson. 
Accordingly in the following election although Jackson received the popular 
vote in 1832, the National Republicans or Whigs controlled the Legislature 
and ejected Vroom, whom they replaced with Samuel L. Southert. Upon 
the latter’s election as United States Senator in the following February 
another Whig was elected, Elias P. Seeley. But the Whig victory was short- 
lived and in October of that year, 1833, Vroom was again elected Governor 
and for the next two years. In 1836 he was succeeded by Philemon Dicker- 
son, a brother of the former Governor Mahlon Dickerson. 

At this time the panic of 1837 fell upon the United States and demolished 
the Democratic party at whose door the public laid the blame for the economic 
crisis. As a result of this change of feeling a Whig Governor was elected in 
1837, William Pennington, son of the former Democratic Governor, but who 
had nevertheless been a staunch opponent of the Jacksonian faction and had 
become a Whig. Pennington was reélected annually until 1843 when the 
Democrats returned to power under Daniel Haines. 


The Broad-Seal War of 1838—In 1838 the campaign for the election 
of Congressmen was particularly violent and bitter throughout the whole 
country, but especially so in New Jersey. New Jersey was entitled to six 
members of the House of Representatives, all of whom were at this time 
elected upon a general ticket. There were six candidates put up by each party. 
The Democratic party nominated Philemon Dickerson, Peter D. Vroom, 
Daniel B. Ryall, William R. Cooper, Joseph Kille and Manning Force. The 
Whig candidates were John B. Aycrigg, John P. B. Maxwell, William Hal- 
stead, Charles C. Stratton, Thomas Jones Yorke, and Joseph F. Randolph. 
Balloting took place upon October 9 and 10, 1838, and at the conclusion of it 
only one man was clearly and unquestionably elected. This was Joseph F. 
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ndolph, a Whig, who quite ran ahead of the other men of the Whig ticket. 
_ The other five seats were in dispute and Governor Pennington determined to 
4 accept the returned from the counties upon their face value. Accordingly with 
the consent of the privy council he commissioned under the great seal of New 
_ Jersey six Whigs as representatives from New Jersey. Not only was the 
contest bitter and close in the New Jersey election, but it was also closely 
contested throughout the Nation. So far as organizing Congress was con- 
__ cerned it was impossible for the new House of Representatives to organize 
_ itself, choose a speaker and committees without settling who were entitled to 
sit for New Jersey. 
. It was well known that there had been considerable corruption at the 
polls. It was asserted with good foundation that the county clerks, Whigs, 
of Cumberland and Middlesex counties had falsified the returns. More par- 
ticularly it was alleged that in Cumberland County the result of two town- 
ships which would have produced a Democratic majority of thirty-seven had 
been suppressed and replaced by a Whig majority of 169, and that in Middle- 
sex County there was no return from South Amboy in which the Democratic 
majority was 252. The result was that the Whig paper majority which Gov- 
ernor Pennington was following and which he declared he could not go 
behind had led to his commissioning representatives who should have been 
displaced by a Democratic majority of 458. The New Jersey delegation 
would therefore have consisted of one Whig and five Democrats. 
‘] When the new House of Representatives assembled, the question was 
___ whether Congress must take the commission as certified under the great 
; seal by the Governor or whether they could go behind his certification to 
investigate the truth. But the clerk of the old House was a Democrat and 
when he came in calling the roll of the new House to the name of Randolph, 
the one Whig unquestionably elected, he called that name but proposed to 
omit the five contested representatives; and announced that he could not 
decide the dispute but intended leaving it unsettled. For three days the 
House could not organize. On the fourth day the veteran, John Q. Adams, 
to whom all turned at this crisis, offered a resolution to call the names of 
the men with the disputed credentials. The clerk of the House refused to 
call the names and Adams cut the Gordian Knot by declaring “I intend to 
put the question myself.” The House overruled him by 114 to 108 and the 
five Whigs were consequently not admitted temporarily. On the twelfth day 
Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia was chosen after much dispute as a com- 
promise speaker. On February 28 the Democratic complainants from New 
Jersey were by vote admitted to the House of Representatives and the five 
Whigs with commissions were declared ousted by a vote of 111 to 81. 
This ended the contest so far as the actual seating was concerned but 
the reverberation of the struggle were heard for several years in New Jersey. 
“As the case stood,” says Elmer, “both parties were equally wrong: the 
Whigs by insisting as they did with great earnestness that the refusal of 
their seats to those who held commissions under the ‘Broad Seal’ of the 
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State was a great indignity to the people of that State; and the Democrats 
by their clamour against the governor for according those commissions. The 
Governor had no option but to issue the commissions as he did; but for the 
House of Representatives to allow its organization to be radically changed 
by admitting members who had not received a majority of the votes as 
fully appeared by undisputed documentary evidence, would have been a 
blunder which no party could have been expected to make. One good result 
was the passing of a new election law in the State, which remedies most of 
the defects in the old law and renders another broad seal war much less 
likely to occur.’’8 

Governor Pennington was a party to several political episodes which 
raised constitutional points of this kind. One of these controversies arose 
several years later in his election as speaker of the House of Representatives 
in 1856. But more to the point here is the controversy that arose over the 
presidency of the legislative council in 1841. It will be remembered that under 
the New Jersey Constitution among the Governor’s functions was the one of 
presiding over the legislative council. But in actual fact the Governor did 
not preside except for certain purposes. The vice-president of the council 
was the regular presiding officer. In 1841 the council consisted of eighteen 
members of whom nine were Democrats and nine Whigs. When it came time 
for the council to meet and to proceed with the Assembly to the election of a 
Governor it became the desire of the Whigs to prevent the joint session in 
which the Governor must be elected. To have absented themselves from the 
council as is frequently done to tie up business would have been unsuccessful, 
for the Constitution requires as a quorum only seven members and there 
were nine Democrats who could thus transact the necessary business. So the 
Whigs concluded at a caucus that they could prevent action by full attendance 
and refusing to pass the resolution for a joint session. The question was 
whether Governor Pennington would not attend as President and cast a 
deciding vote. This involved a constitutional question elaborated at length in 
a pamphlet on “The Constitutional Organization of the legislative council of 
New Jersey,’ October, 1841, by Colonel J. W. Scott. 

The constitutional point was not whether the Governor could preside 
over the council which was admitted on all sides, but whether William Pen- 
nington was still Governor having been elected on October 30, 1840, and the 
date of this meeting being November 1, 1841. Was the Governor in office 
for a calendar year or for a political year, that is for 365 days, or until 
reelected or a successor chosen. The council had been adjourned from 
Friday, October 29, and met on Monday, November 1, again adjourning till 
the next day in which many hurried discussions took place. On Tuesday 
the Governor entered the council and took his chair. The General Assembly 
sent notice that it was ready to go into joint meeting and requested the council 
to appoint a time and place. Then a motion was made to adopt the rules. 
Upon the question of the priority of these two matters, joint session or 


3 Elmer: Reminiscences, p. 244. 
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| Scott arose and said, “T could give my assent to no vote 
ept on a vote to adjourn while the chair was filled by one 
d nc o legal or constitutional right in it.” This view was not accepted, 
1 casting vote was decisive and he was reélected and again the 
year. But in 1843 the Democrats carried the State and prepared 
ation of New Jersey institutions more in harmony with the 
practice of Jacksonian democracy. 
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Jacksonian democracy. But the full force of this movement did not s 
upset the institutions of the State until after the Presidency of / 














tion of the Continental Congress, to provide a ee for the conta 
affairs after the deposition of the royal Governor and to conduct the Re 
tion itself. This temporary government had now lasted for sixty-eight years 
and New Jersey was one of the few states which had not reconstructed its — 
government after attaining formal recognition of independence and stat 
hood. 

It will be remembered that the problem of the relationship ee the Reed 
tive and Legislature was solved in 1776 by the simple device of having the — 
Governor elected by the Legislature annually. The Legislature was still repre- _ 
sentative of the same groups which had previously participated in politics and _ 
the Governor retained the same judicial, 7. e., equitable jurisdiction as chan- 
cellor. Such a system of government was totally contrary to the new views. — : 
“It is evident, then, that one pronounced feature of the democratic move- 
ment in the first half of the century was the elevation of the executive and — 
the degradation of the legislative power,” writes one of the foremost students 
of American political theory.1 But in New Jersey this tendency had not a 
adequately displayed itself. The Governor was dependent upon the Legisla- 4 
ture; he had no veto, he had no appointive power and he had no pardoning ~ 
power. a 

The two main principles upon which the Jacksonian system rested were 3 
first, that “experience i is not very important for a public servant,” and sec- 
ondly, that “a long tenure of office is actually detrimental to good public 
service.”? The result of this was a change that went to the very root of 
political society, the extension of suffrage from the “property basis” to a — 
“manhood basis.” The idea that holders of real estate were the ‘ ‘people” q 
was rapidly abandoned. This meant the end of the property qualifications for — 
office holding and also of all religious tests. The general tendency was to 
insure the increasing participation of the people in government activity anes 
more particularly in the election of their officers. 


1C, E. Merriam: A History of spon Political Theories, p. 184. 
2C. E. Merriam: Ibid., p. 185. 
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1e attempt to secure changes in the New Jersey Constitution was not 
Earlier efforts had been made on behalf of conservatives and reformers 
sought to improve the administration while at the same time keeping it 
a the people. As early as 1790 the Legislature had discussed a proposed 
ision of the Constitution, but had rejected the opportunity, the failure 
ng caused by “a scramble about the senatorial appointments in Con- 
ss." Seven years later a further resolution to refer the question of 
revision to popular referendum was defeated in the Assembly by twenty-nine 
- votes to seven. It was in the advocacy of revision that one of the major 
_ constitutional documents was issued by William Griffith. Twenty years later, 
; ‘in 1819, an amendment was proposed by the Assembly to change the meeting 
_ day to the third Wednesday in January, but failed to receive the two- 
thirds majority of the popular vote. Sometime after this a convention of 
_ delegates met at Trenton on August 22, 1827, to consider the revision of the 
Constitution and resolved that the present Constitution did not adequately 
secure the properties, liberties and most valuable rights of man. But another 
ten years went by without reform. By 1840 it had become so evident that 
on changes must be made that Governor. Pennington, in view of the demands, 
_ found it necessary to declare that “alterations in the Constitution of govern- 
_ Ment under which a people have lived long and happily should be made with 
caution and jealousy.” In the following year he proceeded to defend the 
_- existing régime with the statement that it “happily gives (the governor) no 
" negative upon the acts of the legislature. . . . by which the will of the 
people and their representatives may be defeated.”¢ In that year, however, a 

bY committee composed of three men, Colonel Scott, Daniel Haines and Samuel 
____ Barber, were to consider the problem. Their report, though proposing cer- 
___ tain amendments, was quite definitely out of keeping with the democratic 
__ sentiment of the day. While admitting that the Governor had no power of 
_ appointment, nor legislative functions, nor even “the general duty of seeing 
Bi that the laws be faithfullly executed,” they concluded that a few simple 
amendments would suffice.7 Most significant of all was their attitude to the 
new doctrine that universal suffrage was an inalienable right. “This language 
may be fitted to the stump or the hustings, but should never disgrace the 
halls of legislation ; much less should it profane that sacred charter, the Con- 
stitution of New Jersey,” and they were horrified at the thought that it would 
mean that “women, children, negroes, paupers, slaves and convicts have a 
right to vote.” For two years the houses of the Legislature debated whether 
they should have a commission to revise the Constitution or appeal to the 
electorate to decide whether there should be a convention. At one time the 
Assembly heard a report that the people of New Jersey did not desire any 





3 Report of Committee on Judiciary on the Revision of the C onstitution, p. 7, 1843. 
4Eumenes: Errors and Omissions of the Constitution of New Jersey, 1790. 

5 Message of Governor Pennington, 1840. 

6 Message of Governor Pennington, 1841. 

7 Committee of the Council on Alterations of the Constitution, 1841. 
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change in the Constitution and that the theoretical defects alleged did not 
produce in practice the difficulties alleged and that the agitation was the work 
of “politicians rather than of the people.”® A year later, however, a change 
had taken place. The Whig Governor was followed by Daniel Haines, a 
Democrat, and the Legislature on February 23, 1844, accordingly passed an 
act for the election of delegates to meet in convention to frame a Constitution 
for the government of the State of New Jersey. The election took place on 
March 18, 1844, being conducted in all but one county upon a non-partisan 
basis. For the purpose of the election delegates were chosen by ballot by 
white male citizens above the age of twenty-one, residents in the State for 
one year and in the town where voting for three months. 

The convention met on May 14 and lasted until June 29, 1844. There 
were sixty delegates among whom were the most distinguished Jerseymen of 
the day—including three ex-Governors, three or four United States Senators 
and two or three members who later became Governor, and innumerable 
other gentlemen who had served in high office or were soon to do so. The 
former Governor Williamson was chosen as presiding officer, though he was 
followed on the last day by Alexander Wurts. William Paterson of Middle- 


sex was secretary. Eight committees were appointed to draft the main sections © 


of the Constitution relating to the Legislature, the Executive, the Judiciary, 
appointment and tenure of office, suffrage, amendments, whatever was not 
included in the above, and the Bill of Rights. The Constitution was finally 
carried with but one negative vote and one member, a Quaker, was “excused 
from voting, on account of the military features in the Constitution.”® 
Finally on August 13 the Constitution was submitted for popular ratification 
by the same voters who had elected the convention, and it was accepted by 
20,276 in favor and 3,529 against. 

The new Constitution was thus drafted in the hey-day of the Jacksonian 
period and its virtues and vices are those of the democracy of that period. 
Instead of a constitution of six pages it was swollen to the size of nearly 
thirty pages and the simple twenty-three articles were replaced by 127 articles. 
In the former, the Declaration of Independence was followed by a brief out- 
line of the Legislature’s composition and the office of Governor, but now the 
new Constitution assumed the more complicated form of ten articles in 
which the paragraphs were grouped by sections. 

The major departments of government will be discussed individually. 
Suffice it to say here that the new Constitution contained the main prin- 
ciples that have characterized American political theory between the Revolu- 
tion and the end of the Nineteenth Century. There was a long “Bill of 
Rights” recapitulating the contract theory of government and man’s natural 
equality. The following rights were named specifically: freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and the right of assembly, freedom of religion, of per- 
son, of house and papers against unreasonable searches; trial by jury after 





8 Judicial Committee of the Assembly on Revision of the Constitution, 1843. 
9 Journal of the Constitutional Convention, p. 261. 
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indictment by grand jury ; protection against double jeopardy ; writ of habeas 

_ corpus; no quartering of troops; no imprisonment for debt; nor should 

private property be taken for public use without compensation. After this, 

me and distinguished by an article to itself, was the right of suffrage which of 
course now became manhood suffrage for whites only. 


The next four articles took up in order, the legislative, executive and 
judicial departments. The old tradition of the Executive’s dependence upon 
the Legislature which had persisted since the success of the revolution now 
capitulated before the dogma of the separation of the powers. This principle 
of the “distribution of the powers of government” was dignified by an article 
to itself, “the powers of the government shall be divided into three distinct 
departments—the legislative, executive and judicial ; and no person or per- 
sons belonging to, or constituting one of these departments, shall exercise any 
of the powers properly belonging to either of the others, except as herein 
expressly provided.”1° The Legislature continued to be of two houses but the 
upper house was called the Senate and the lower house remained the General 
Assembly. Two important sections! contained limitations upon the legisla- 
tive authority. The Executive power was nominally declared to be “vested in 
a governor.” Fortunately New Jersey was not one of the states which 
adopted the scheme of popular election for all State executive officers. The 
Governor was left the sole executive officer elected on State-wide basis. But, 
as we shall see, although the Governor is the chief executive, he certainly is 
not the repository of “executive power.” While separating the Governor 
from the Legislature by making him popularly elected and while stripping 
him of his judicial functions, the Governor was given a veto of even a more 
powerful type than that of the United States President. The judicial system 
was reconstructed. The chancery jurisdiction formerly exercised by the 
Governor was now placed in a separate series of courts. The common law 
courts had at the top the Supreme Court, and equity courts culminated in the 
Chancellor. Final authority was vested in a Court of Errors and Appeals 
representative of set of courts and also containing lay judges. 

The exercise by the people of a State of their sovereign power of erect- 
ing and establishing governments has undergone a very considerable change 
in the last century and a half, At the time of the Revolution it was considered 
enough if an assembly summoned for the purpose drafted a constitution and 
proclaimed it. In this respect New Jersey was behind the other states, for 
the Provincial Congress which drafted the New Jersey Constitution was not 
elected for that specific purpose but rather assumed it as a matter of right. 
Shortly after the revolution a more democratic doctrine gained place, that 
the making of a constitution should be in the hands of a specially elected 
Assembly and that its work should be submitted to a popular vote. It has 
since become the tradition, and in fact was so strongly established by 1844, 
that when the new Constitution was adopted this procedure was followed. So 





10 Art, ITI. 
11 Sections 6 and 7 of Art. IV. 
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far as the drafting and the adoption of the Constitution is concerned, a con- 
stitutional convention followed by ratification by the electorate is the accepted 
method of giving expression to the sovereign will of the people. But as it 
has well been understood that conditions change and adaptation of institu- 
tions to meet these varying circumstances must be met, it has been found 
advisable to provide for two other things, revision of the entire document and 
its partial amendment. With respect to the first of these, as the Constitution 
of 1776 was purely temporary it was not expected that there would be need 
for a revision. But in 1844 the projects which had been adopted in other 
states for periodic revision had particularly proved failures, e. g., the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Censors, so that no provision was made for a special 
procedure of revision. 

It was expected, however, that a change might be necessitated. The 
revolutionary Constitution left this in the hands of the Legislature with the 
exceptions that we have noted before.12 The Constitution of 1844 in the 
heart of the Jacksonian movement adopted the method that was at that time 
in vogue: namely, legislative proposal and popular ratification. It might be 
pointed out here that the more recent systems of amending constitutions 
such as popular initiative of the direct or indirect types are not in use in 
New Jersey. An amendment must be passed by two successive legislatures 
with publication in each county between these, and ratified by vote of the 
people at least four months after the adjournment of the second Legislature. 
“Tf the people at a special election to be held for that purpose only, shall 
approve and ratify such amendment or amendments, or any of them, by a 
majority of the electors qualified to vote for members of the legislature voting 
thereon, such amendment or amendments so approved and ratified shall - 
become part of the constitution ; provided, that if more than one amendment 
be submitted, they shall be submitted in such manner and form that the 
people may vote for or against each amendment separately and distinctly ; 
but no amendment or amendments shall be submitted to the people by the 
legislature oftener than once in five years.’’18 

- Amendments have been proposed for public election seven times. In 
1875 a fairly large number of provisions were adopted which had been pro- 
posed by an Advisory Constitutional Commission of fourteen members, 
appointed by the Governor under legislative authority. These related chiefly 
to prohibitions upon special legislation, abuse of legislative interference in 
municipal affairs, and the grant of privileges to private corporations. The 
amendments had been produced largely by the scandals connected with the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad Company. Interference in municipal affairs 
has been exemplified by the cases of municipal offices for Newark and Jersey 
City which had been created by Democratic and Republican legislatures in 
the years 1870 and 1873. An amusing result of the prohibition of special laws 
for municipalities was overlooked. Jersey City was the only city which had 





12 Supra, p. 366. 
13 Art, IX. 
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leg Bate officers i in 1875, and any attempt after the passage of amendment 
~ to alter the appointment of these officials must be a special law and was pro- 
bited. This situation was remedied only by the passage of a Home Rule 
£ Act for local adoption. 
_ It must not be thought that this amendment entirely prevented the evil 
‘ Mat special legislation. The situation continued long after, for it was found 
; _ easy to pass what amounted to a special act under the guise of a general law. 
@ There are many local cases involved concerning this practice. Attempts were 
therefore made to make this prohibition of 1875 more definite by further 
amendment, but the proposals were not accepted by the Legislature. An 
amendment in 1890 of which one provision was to weaken the prohibition 
respecting interference with local government was defeated. The essence of 
the amendment was “to restore to the legislature the power to make special 
laws regulating the internal affairs of towns and counties . . . . and to give 
professional politicians and lobbyists the power to plunder in which they 
revelled fifteen years before.” 14 
In the go’s agitation against paniblide increased in the State and was 
particularly directed against betting at race courses. The original prohibition 
against lotteries had not been effective, since local enforcement had been 
_ variable. A proposed development of further race tracks led to a popular 
__ Opposition and for the demand for the destruction and restriction of this vice. 
z The Legislature was unwilling to give the required prohibition and indeed 
desired to extend these privileges surreptitiously. A Constitutional Commis- 
sion appointed in 1894 recommended three proposals which were submitted 
in 1897. One relating to gambling was carried by a close majority of 801 
votes, “nor shall pool-selling, book-making or gambling of any kind be 
authorized or allowed within this State, nor shall any gambling device, prac- 
tice or game of chance now prohibited by law be legalized, or the remedy, 
penalty or punishment now provided therefor be in any way diminished.’’5 
A second amendment was a restriction upon the Governor’s appointing power, 
preventing him from making recess appointments when the candidates requir- 
ing consent by the Senate had been rejected. “No person who shall have been 
nominated to the senate by the governor for any office of trust or profit under 
the government of this State, and shall not have been confirmed before the 
recess of the legislature, shall be eligible for appointment to such office during 
the continuance of such recess.”16 The third proposal, extending the right of 
suffrage for school elections to women, upon which subject a law had pre- 
viously been declared unconstitutional, was rejected by a 10,000 majority. In 
1903 carefully thought out amendments to consolidate the law courts and 
introduce much needed reform were defeated. The amendments submitted in 
1909 were likewise defeated. In 1915 a proposal of “shall this amendment 
extending the right to vote to women citizens be adopted?” was defeated 





14 Dr. Austin Scott in the New Brunswick Home News, September 26, 1890. 
15 Art. IV, Section 7, Par. 2. 
16 Art. V, Par. 12, 
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together with the question “shall the method of amendment he changed ?” ae 4 


one relating to the excess condemnation of land by the State. The i = 


in order to take advantage of full Republican sentiment in Presidential : 
elections, the term of office of the Governor should be four years, coinciding 
with that of the President, and the term of Assemblymen should be biennial, e 
like that of Congressmen. Another proposal related to the creation of special — 
districts for handling water supply. One amendment would have deleted’? — 
the constitutional provision providing for the election of Common Pleas — 
judges, which was obsolete. These proposals were defeated. An amendment 
to permit the State Legislature to authorize municipalities to make “zoning” _ 
ordinances which had previously been declared unconstitutional was adopted. 





17 Art. VII, Sec. II, Par. 2. 









CHAPTER XXVII. 


_ THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW JERSEY IN THE 
MIDDLE PERIOD. 


By Jeannette Paddock Nichols, Ph. D., Research Historian. 


The industrial history of New Jersey between the close of the second 
war with England and the outbreak of the war between the states is a distinct 
episode in itself, dominated first by foreign and later by domestic entangle- 
ments, with a generous admixture of the vagaries of human nature to give 
spice and unexpectedness to the course of events throughout. The homespun 
industries, described in detail in the account of colonial living, had been 
stimulated early in the Revolutionary War by the non-importations agree- 
ments which had put a premium on family efforts. In fact, the self-subsist- 
ing farm household remained the typical economic unit as long as land 
transportation continued expensive, and as long as many communities 
remained outside the reach of canal transportation; without these means of 
communication, factory distribution could not function in outlying settle- 
ments. It must be remembered, therefore, that some sections of New Jersey 
remained in the agricultural-homespun stage throughout the middle period. 
But besides these people was the other, ever-growing group of Jerseyites, 
living the life of workers whose comings and goings were determined by the 
facts of the Industrial Revolution, by such things as canals, steamboats, coal 
and railroads, with the machine accompaniments which the age of invention 
brought within the range of their experience. 

New Jersey industries demonstrated their strength and their weakness 
with the coming of the second war with England. The preceding embargo 
and trade restriction had stimulated factory production but the State’s indus- 
trialists, including the manufacturers, the common carriers, and the mer- 
chants had opposed the declaration of war because New Jersey lay between 
Philadelphia and New York and was likely to be subjected to the dangers of 
invasion. The war once begun, the manufacturers found that the foreign 
producers had vacated the American market, at least temporarily ; so the more 
hardy and ambitious plunged their capital and that of outside investors into 
making goods for this new domestic demand. There seemed to be more 
capital at hand to justify expansion, because the common carriers by trans- 
portation services between the Delaware and the Hudson brought more than 
two million dollars into the State. Industry throve—for the duration of the 
war. 

Peace brought poverty. Europe promptly and unmercifully dumped her 
goods upon American shores. The New York auction rooms so unfortunately 
adjacent to New Jersey were glutted. Beneath the flood sank much of the 
homespun industry, and nearly all of the new factory industry. The sub- 
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merged manufacturers were struggling to rise, imploring State legislatures 


as well as the National Congress to come to their rescue. The Assembly of 
New Jersey had been about the first legislative body to respond. October 15, 


1815, it had acted upon the petition of Charles Kinsey and other cotton and 
woolen manufacturers and resolved to abolish the tax on spindles used in 
the cotton factories. Congress had not seen fit, formerly, to heed the appeal 
of New Jersey industrialists—the furnacemen associated with others from 
New Hampshire who in 1811 had demanded higher duties or the exclusion of 
foreign ore; but widespread distress now impelled Congress to throw out a 
lifeline—a tariff—which was futile in the face of the hard times of the winter 
of 1817, when the condition of the working classes, the glass-blowers to the 
south, the mill operatives at Newark, the forge and furnacemen, was truly 
pitiable. Severe as was the suffering, the effects of the panic were more tem- 
porary than in 1837 and 1857, because industrial classes were not so sharply 
cut off from each other; almost all laborers knew enough of farming to be 
able to go to the country and earn sufficient for their bare necessities until 
better times should come. Out of the distress a strong protective movement 


was born, and within about three years thereafter manufacturers in general — 


were in a much more secure position. 
Economic dependence upon European goods began to lessen. The maker 
of American goods was getting more into the swing of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and of the factory system, so that his dependence upon foreign intrigues 
and contingencies would progressively lessen. Of course foreign competition 
was bound to remain a constant influence, much felt during times of business 
crisis. It expressed itself commonly in volume of goods; but it was through 
indirect channels that it most often had far-reaching effects, as in foreign 
technical improvements which Americans adopted and in some instances 
bettered. The competing forces sometimes worked at cross-purposes, as 
Victor Clark so amusingly relates in his History of Manufactures in the 
United States. “British capital and skill founded and maintained in America 
industries which British capital and skill in the mother country fain would 
have stifled. International codperation manifested itself occasionally as a 
factor in international competition. Specialized industries abroad sometimes 
were dependent upon the prosperity of other industries in America.” 
Thenceforward, when industrial crises disturbed the slumbers of factory 
people of New Jersey, their nightmare took less and less the form of foreign 
complications ; it took more and more the form of domestic vicissitudes, such 
as panics, tariff changes, and labor situations. Perhaps most important was 
the panic of 1837, which, with the silk craze of 1838 and the little panic of 
1839, made New Jersey so ill that she did not thoroughly revive until 1844. 
Most of the industries surviving that disaster proved permanent. To cope 
with these ills of the American household, the manufacturer strove for the 
political power with which to affect domestic issues; through State Legis- 
lature and Congress he drove direct legislation into favorable channels. 
Sometimes he found an earnest spokesman in his Governor, as for 
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1837. Said the worried Governor: “I wish it were in my power to speak in 


, encouraging tone of our manufacturing and commercial interests. These 


great branches of industry which embrace a large body of our population, 
suffer in a peculiar degree from the derangements of the times, and in a 
special manner need the care and protection of the government. Exposed to 
great fluctuations, they should be treated kindly, and their interests guarded 
with a sustaining hand. I feel it to be the special duty of public men every- 
where, to consider seriously the causes of their depression, and to lend all 
possible aid to the means for their reéstablishment. For myself, I despair of 
any successful enterprise in business until the facilities for carrying it on 
can be rendered permanent and uniform and mutual confidence be restored. 
Some mode must be devised by which the exchanges of the country can be 
effected with ease and economy. The government must help, or I see no way 
in which either commerce or manufactures can ever flourish.” 

Tariffs and subsidies could have availed little for the New Jersey manu- 
facturer, if working alone; but these forces were conjoined with such power- 
ful agents as the boom in water transportation via canals, and the machine 
inventions of the Industrial Revolution. The Morris Canal and the Dela- 
ware and Raritan helped immensely. From outside came a discovery then 
more important than all else, as presaging a later development of the State’s 
industries, the adaptation of coal to the smelting of iron and to the utiliza- 
tion of steam. Such influences enlarged the manufacturer’s market, justified 
him in going into more diversified production, and encouraged him to 
integrate his occupation so that it might achieve more than a transitory 
success. With the better organization of business came a standardization of 
product and distribution, giving buyers more assurance as to the quality of 
what they were getting and the time when they would get it. Naturally these 
improvements diminished the prejudice in favor of the foreign labels, and it 
then became unnecessary for the jewelers of Newark, for example, to label 
their goods “London” or “Paris” in order to assure them a paying sale. 
Thus it happened that the period of industrial dependence upon water trans- 
portation (1815-40) brought the factory industries of New Jersey gradual 
expansion into economic and political importance. The same thing was hap- 
pening at the same time in New England; to Pennsylvania and Delaware it 
came somewhat later. 

Among the other blessings aiding New Jersey industry has been listed 
the adaptation of coal to the smelting of iron. The new process immediately 
intrigued the imaginations of those who worked with machinery, the so-called 
“pattern-makers” in particular. During the next twenty years (1840-60) 
they felt their way forward, substituting iron parts for wooden, making parts 
interchangeable, and multiplying the number of things which any given piece 
of machinery might do. They studied inventions smuggled in from abroad 
(England legislated against the exportation of cloth machinery) and added 
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to them, thus enlarging the possible field of factory operations and further 
destroying homespun industries. In New Jersey textiles, for example, new 
machines improved the quality of the fabrics, and cheapened their price. At 
the same time the small water mills and shops were outstripped by the larger 
hydraulic and steam-driven plants, which had been built by a system of com- 
mercial credit which was gradually, though slowly, improving. 

Simultaneously, steam transportation on land was penetrating the 
interior to markets which had remained inaccessible under the canal system 
—markets which by their extent and variety challenged the factories to 
enlarge and to diversify their products. The development of a real network 
of railroads in New Jersey did not commence until after 1850 and was not 
complete until a generation after the war; but it was clear, long before that, 
that the railroads were bound to revolutionize the State’s industry. Con- 
sumers in the outlying districts began to put aside their primitive implements, 
costumes and food, for mill and factory-made goods of all descriptions. The 
farmers could afford to buy the factory goods because a series of good crops 
had been gathered at the same time as a rise had occurred in the price of 
farm products; and simultaneously, improved machinery increased the yield 
at home, and the prices of factory articles declined. Bergen County furnished 
an early illustration of the shift from homespun to factory goods. By 1830 
prosperous farmers and mechanics living there found that they could pur- 
chase cotton goods for less a yard than it formerly cost them to have flax 
spun, and the money to pay for the cotton came to them readily from the 
sale of their produce or industry. As far as these people were concerned, 
the day of the linen chest was done. Counties more distant from the center 
of industrial change were to take their turn later. 

Outside the State, in the South, the trend toward one crop was creating 
intersectional dependence, of which Newark, in particular, was keen to take 
advantage. Many a southern slave was being shifted from home-industry to 
field work because his master could buy manufactured goods in Newark more 
cheaply than he could have articles made on his plantation. The political 
expression of this economic alignment was to be shouted from the housetops 
as the guns of war prepared to boom. Nothing shows this more frankly 
than the appeals made in the newspapers to New Jersey industrialists by the 
politicians of 1860. Governor Newell, an “Opposition” man (opposed to the 
Democrats) had advocated a steady protective tariff in his annual message 
of 1858, and in the next year his party convention had followed suit. The 
matter came to a head the following spring when the Democrats after a 
bitter contest elected to the House of Representatives the chairman of their 
State Executive Committee, Nehemiah Perry, “long and creditably identified 
with the manufacturing industries of Newark.” The victory of this faction 
led the Republican friends of the defeated Pennington, who was then Speaker 
of the local House, to “express their thorough and hearty contempt for that 
band of mercenary and unprincipled men, engaged in southern trade, who 
have been foremost in producing this result... . . If they had been slaves 
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‘themselves, and every morning had been lashed into humility, they could 
not have worked more heartily to carry out the wishes of their Southern 
masters.” When the Democratic State Convention had declared for a tariff 
on behalf of the home manufacturers, the Republican National Convention 
framed a tariff plank as a direct bid for New Jersey (and Pennsylvania) 
votes and featured that issue there as nowhere else. To offset the Republican 
bid, the fusion speakers opposing the election of Lincoln painted a black 
____ picture of the effect which it would have on New Jersey industry if her 
% voters cast their ballots for Lincoln, because that would ruin the trade with 
4 





the South. Between these two arguments the manufacturer scarcely knew 
which to choose. His business had not yet recovered from the panic of 1857 
and his workers were in distress. Eventually he decided a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush. So the industrial centers refused to be bribed by 
the Republican bait and voted for the side of the cherished southern trade. 
But all these stirring events were beyond the immediate horizon of the 
Northern New Jersey industrialist during most of the middle period. He 
was engrossed in the pressing problems of production. He was graduating 
from partnerships to corporate organization. He was busy welcoming the 
influx of free white labor from abroad, absorbing as far as possible the sur- 
plus supply into his mills and factories. It was this abundance of cheap white 
immigrant labor which largely caused New Jersey to feel in 1850 the begin- 
nings of a “tremendous industrial growth which came in many other states 
after the war.” It made the problem of the immigrant in this State fully as 
important as the slavery issue. This was particularly true after 1840 as the 
census records for 1790-1860 show. New Jersey’s approximate percentage 
of increase in population ran thus: 


Eds <o.s os cane cy 0% 5e-annoees te Bunks Ss Ray rene ene Sane 16 
Md vce cvecccecedicce. Wem RI oc ui c Gale Vi cade vot Pee ee 31 
ES en PE IG wth oa ble om ease Vey eo es 39 
Ee See EE DOMME OTLNE cfnie io sp fsa) xi e-as, th OM SEAS 34 


In 1860 the population of her seven largest cities (industrial centers) 
totalled 175,162, distributed as follows: 


Re ies oss caves ce cies. PEGA | Came 2. tanh akg stone dashee ayes 14,358 
ME an ccc close dccessscece Boreas # POM EADOU cc oii's- pds old a cla wexs sie 11,567 
iano chains vie mune ees 19,580.) New, Brunswicle...o. «00 vsse%> oss 11,256 
I alos cava cccecacessces 17,228 


Of course it was the cities which attracted the immigrants, so that the 
immense foreign-born population settled almost entirely in the manufacturing 
counties ; in fact, five important new counties had to be cut off from the old, 
because of the increase. In the vicinity of Hoboken and Jersey City they 
created Hudson County ; for Paterson, Passaic County ; for Trenton, Mercer ; 
for Camden, Camden County; and for Elizabeth, Union. The first four of 
these stood, by 1860, in second to fifth place, inclusive, in value of output. 

In this period of flux, struggle and change, it was natural that the 
manufacturer should be blind to the lowering of the standard of living by 
these immigrants, blind to accompanying social changes. The first general 
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incorporation law of New Jersey, passed in 1816, had required managers of 
factories incorporated under the act to have the children employed by them 
instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic during one hour daily, and to 
attend to their morals and require Sunday church attendance. At that time, 
and for twenty years thereafter, there was little need for laws regulating 
hours, wages, sanitation, and protection from machinery. The workers and 
superintendent met upon even ground, the chief owners themselves often 
working at the machines, often knowing their employees personally and 
calling them by their first names. Women were practically unknown in the 
factories and mills. But in the latter half of the middle period, the new 
industrialism imposed the most onerous conditions. The Labor Movement in 
America relates that “the regulations at Paterson, New Jersey, required 
women and children to be at work at half-past four in the morning. Women 
and children were urged on by the use of the cowhide.” Such conditions 
could not. be tolerated after industry became more stabilized. But in the 
meantime, on the surging tide of the uncertain pre-war prosperity smilingly 
rode New Jersey’s seven cities, Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Trenton, 
Camden, Elizabeth and New Brunswick. 

The question arises—What things were the workers in the seven cities 
making, and which of these things were of most value? They made such a 
variety of goods as to afford difficulty in classifying their output. Undoubt- 
edly, first in value of product were the iron industries, and their name was 
legion. While some Jerseyites labored on huge malleable castings, others 
fashioned sewing machine needles. The occupant of a modest farmhouse 
might improve on his fireplace with a grate, while his more prosperous city 
brother was pricing furnaces made in the same factory. The housewife could 
buy cook stove and sad irons made in her own State. Mayhap the price of the 
dress goods she wore was influenced by the nearby location of the mills 
where they made bobbins, knitting machinery, and all kinds of machinists’ 
tools. Her husband could buy the necessary bolts, nails, horseshoes, and 
agricultural machinery produced near at hand. When he crossed the river on 
the way to town to get them, he passed over bridges that boasted iron work 
forged along the streams they spanned. The Jersey shipwright could get his 
mast hoops, anchors, and wire rope at home. The Jersey carriage maker 
could buy Jersey rivets, nuts, springs and axles, and coach hardware. If the 
city fathers determined to modernize, they could get their gas and waterpipe 
at home. And if a company of gentlemen associated themselves together 
to build a railroad, they well knew there were many things making in 
New Jersey. The anvils, vises, tools and steam engines so noisily at work in 
a Jersey railroad shop were Jersey made and served in their turn to make 
Jersey railroad iron, spikes, rails, car wheels, and even the awesome loco- 
motive itself. 

Next to the iron industries, in their approximate order of output, fol- 
lowed industries connected in one way and another with leather, with flour 
and meal, with lumber, men’s clothing, hats, cotton, carriages, paper, liquor, 
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F ewelry, oil cloth, india rubber, glass, soap and candles, silk, copper and tin. 
Be Imagine the daring of the factory owners who ventured into the new and 
untried but inviting fields of manufacture to which the Industrial Revolution 
be pointed the way. As will be seen, they suffered numerous reversions of 
_ fortune. The walls of more than one factory could tell a story of the suc- 
_ cessive businesses which had come, one after another, made their sturdy 
__ attempts on the site, and succumbed to the next panic or a more practical 
__ mechanical invention. Industrial life throughout this epoch was a thing of 
stress and change, which made existence for the workers, as well as their 
employers, an interesting if not an altogether satisfactory, experience. 


Newark—The town in New Jersey which offered the greatest variety 
of employments from which to choose—the town with the greatest number, 
both of jobs and of applicants for them, was Newark. To her inhabitants 
_there seemed no lack of eventfulness in the life she had to offer. The reasons 
why, become perfectly patent from a glance at the succession of events in the 
community. In 1821, for instance, everybody turned out for the industrial 
parade on the Fourth of July. The carriage people hoisted some of their 
implements on a sturdy float and went riding by in the full glory of their 
trades as carriage makers, trimmers, painters and smiths. The hatters gave 
a living, movable, demonstration of the production of the best in headgear. 
The shoemakers cobbled, with a vengeance, along the entire line of march. 
Each major industry showed the townsmen what it could, would, and did do. 
Could anything be more stirring or prideful than participation in so vivid 


} and personal a spectacle? Business was reaching the point where the town 
i assessor became interested to find out just what the various industries 
5 amounted to; so Isaac Nichols undertook to count the people and their 
* occupations. Considering his official position, his statistics doubtless fall 


be short of full numbers. He counted 8,017 people, of whom no less than 685 
be were shoemakers, about 250 worked at trades connected with carriage mak- 
ing, and at least eighty worked on leather and no less a number at harness 


oh making. In those days they described as a tobacco “factory” an establish- 
% ment employing thirteen men; they listed as “three iron and brass foundries” 
@ shops employing a total of twelve men; a cotton “factory” employed six 
; men, etc. The number working in the three distilleries and the two breweries 


was stated as unknown. The certain fact was the versatility of the com- 
munity: Mr. Nichols listed some sixty different trades as part of the life at 
Newark. 

There can be no doubt that the assessor made an impression, for the 
town soon thereafter acknowledged its affluence and importance by replacing 
its wooden water pipes with iron. On the heels of the iron pipe came the 
opening of the Morris Canal, which brought the Lehigh coal mines in touch 
with Newark, gathering up iron in Morris County on the way. To an enthusi- 
astic chronicler (B. T. Pierson) compiling Newark’s first directory in 1835, 
it seemed that the interval since 1830 was “the period of the town’s greatest 
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prosperity,” the population having come quite close to doubling itself. Thanks 4 
to Mr. T. F. Gordon who printed a “Gazeteer” and thanks to the renowned — 
Henry Clay who paid Newark a famous visit in 1833, we know definitely 
what most of the inhabitants were doing, and more important, how they felt 
about their work. Gordon’s figures are produced alongside those of Jabez G. 
Goble, made three years later, in order to have the benefit of two separate 
computations. 


(1833 Figures from Gordon’s Gazetteer ; 1836 Figures from L. G. Goble’s 


Census). 

Year. Industry. Number Employed. Value of Product. 
18332—-HShoesa, sos ae es 1,075 $607,450 
TS30== wR ois None atcnnte 734 1,523,000 
1833—-Hatsses tes eee 487 551,700 
890 Soe ae ties ahr aeten 610 1,055,000 
1833—Carriages ..........+.- 779 593,000 
T8320 ice a wee esters Sos 897 1,002,000 
1833—Saddlery-Harness ...... 272 346,280 
1830S et ee ree -500%.; 885,500 
1833—Tantting <:0sss..scs. ces 103 503,000 
1836262) emacs pac 150 899,200 
1833—Clothing 2.7). asa. saeue ae Not Listed Not Listed 
1896S cere ce ertayetn 1,591 840,000 


In addition, lesser quantities of ironware, patent leather, furniture, 
and jewelry. 

Mr. Clay’s visit demonstrated that Newark in 1833 had a sense of the 
modern in advertising, not without some political acumen. Mr. Clay was a 
favorite of the townsfolk on account of his stand for protection; and he 
came over from New York late in November to receive nothing less than the 
keys to the city (which, by the way, had not yet taken time to be incor- 
porated). He was escorted upon a tour of the factories, according to the 
diary of a lively daughter of Silas Condit ; and the workmen at Rankin’s hat 
factory presented him “with a most imposing beaver hat.” Peter Duryee 
spoke for the donors: “The excellence of the manufacture of this article has 
been obtained by having an ample home market for our labor, and we owe 
it to you, Sir, because the foundation on which the prosperity of our trade 
is based is that system of protection to our industry which you have so nobly 
sustained and vindicated.” Mr. Clay saw that the hat was a good hat, so he 
put it on, with fitting acknowledgements: “I shall wear it with peculiar 
satisfaction, and as long as the head for which it is to be a covering is above 
the ground (to which we are all tending) its best faculties shall be exerted 
in behalf of that cause to which you have been pleased to ascribe the pros- 
perity and success of your trade.” Not to be outdone, the people at Smith 
and Wright’s saddle manufactory presented the visitor “with a handsome 
saddle, bridle and trappings.” The distinguished Senator was quite over- 
whelmed with attention. As he declared when the people pressed about him in 
their desire to hear what he had to say, “Well, gentlemen, I did not come 
to make a speech. I came to shake hands with you and become better 
acquainted with you, and if you please, to take a chew of tobacco with you.” 
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As the day drew to a close, Newark friends escorted him as far as Jersey 
City, and General Darcy presented him for his “highly respected lady” the 
superb Newark-made carriage, “lined with rich satin” which had conveyed 
him from Newark, a carriage made by John Clark and Son and worth eight 
hundred dollars. We can almost hear Clay reply: “Well, if you put it that 
way, General, I really cannot refuse.” 

About the time that the new road was opened by the New Jersey Rail- 
road and Transportation Company, the time was ripe to incorporate as a 
city, an achievement which Jabez Goble signalized by producing his version of 
an industrial census, a census which suggests between the lines that the 
town was beginning to feel the quickening of steam, as applied to machinery 
of all sorts. He found 19,732 people, and noted that the workmen were 
employed in 218 shops, eighteen of which were constructed of brick, while 
the rest were frame. This fact was of interest because a fire of that year 
imposed losses amounting to a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, no 
small sum for those days. While only the main fields of employment, as Mr. 
Goble counted them, are included in the table of comparison with Gordon’s 
figures, there is a great deal of entertaining industrial information in his 
“general clause’’ of all other manufactures, estimated to have an annual out- 
put worth half a million dollars. Mr. Henisch was manufacturing “splendid 
cutlery, surgical instruments, tailor’s shears and scissors.” Mr. Hunter sup- 
plied buyers of table and bowie knives, forks, etc.; Grant and Wilcox met the 
market on marble mantels; and Mr. Vartklops dispensed Britannia ware. 
There were “astral shades,” looking-glasses, hooks and eyes, gas pipes and 
locomotives to be had, to name but a few. 

In the midst of all this industry, the denizens of the city had been con- 
tenting themselves with a considerable lack of common conveniences ordi- 
narily found in English cities of smaller size, as one daring citizen ventured 
to tell his fellow-townsmen: “While here is the proud city of Newark, with a 
population of Twenty Thousand, and doing a profitable business to the 
amount of eight millions a year, without books, pavements, lights, or any 
other common comfort which it is possible for such a community to live 
without.”” Possibly in shame at this rebuke, in late October the city installed 
oil lamps at the street corners in the center of the community. Gas did not 
arrive for another decade, and pavements waited until 1852. Perhaps it was 
just as well that they did not attempt to light more than the center of the 
city, for the panic year was about to descend upon them heavily, ushered in 
by a real estate boom. One authority, F. B. Lee, declares that Newark indus- 
try suffered distressingly. “The panic of 1837 almost prostrated the town, 
the blow falling heavily upon the greatest industry of the community, that of 
manufacturing leather products,” such as boots, shoes, carriage equipments, 
saddles and harness, as well as clothing, for the southern trade. “In the crash 
of 1837 every important establishment in the city, save one, failed to meet its 
financial engagements. . . . . Skilled workmen, mechanics and artisans 
walked the streets day after day, seeking in vain for employment.” Within 
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the next year nearly four thousand people left Newark to seek their bread 


elsewhere. Much southern trade was lost. Such suffering was the penalty 
Newark had to pay for becoming a manufacturing community. She was not 
forced to endure a duplicate of this experience until 1857, and during the 
interim she regained her place as one of the ten or twelve towns of minor 
size that were as noted for their industries as for their commerce. It would 
take more than a panic to entirely uproot industries like those of Providence, 
New Haven and Newark, which had been building as far back as the old 
trading days of the Colonial period. No less a political leader than William 
H. Seward referred to Newark in the Senate during the debates of 1856, as 
one of the largest manufacturing towns in the United States. When the 
panic of the next year descended upon her people, they felt it considerably, 
yet not so much but that they returned to normal within a couple of years. 
The outbreak of the war between the states found Newark the sixth manufac- 
turing city of the United States, annually making more than twenty-two and 
one-half million dollars worth of goods. There were six other cities in the 
State, each manufacturing more than a million dollars worth; but it was 
Newark that was standing at the head of the New Jersey industrial column. 

A very prominent Newark industry was the making of jewelry, about 
which the townsmen had their own notions. The jewelers had a tradition of 
using fine metal, ever since the first manufacturer began to make solid gold 
rings, bracelets and chains, about 1790. The result was that while the metal 
in Massachusetts jewelry was less than one-third its value, and Rhode 
Island’s about two-fifths, Newark’s was one-half. A reputation for superi- 
ority of jewelry design first was earned by Taylor and Baldwin in the Frank- 
lin Street factory; but it was won against all the stubborn prejudice pre- 
ferring foreign goods. “For many years, jewelry made in Newark by such 
houses as Durand & Co.; Carter, Howkins & Dodd; Enos Richardson & Co.; 
Wheeler ; Paxson & Hayes; and others, met with a ready sale in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and the western cities when palmed off as Parisian or 
London made goods.” The Newark of 1860 was producing gold and silver 
watch cases in an amount exceeded only by Philadelphia and New York; and 
the town’s entire jewelry business: supported more than eight hundred 
workers who put out a product of more than one and a half million dollars. 

In iron work, it seems that Newarkers prided themselves upon their 
machine castings, which they advertised (in 1840) as prepared to furnish 
“of any description” and “up to two tons weight with certainty.” The finer 
work of manufacturing surgical instruments was brought to Newark unin- 
tentionally, when Jacob Wiss, passing through with his two large St. Bernards 
and their treadmill in 1848 bound for Texas, determined to tarry awhile, 
The city merely required from Jacob a tax of four dollars on his dogs, and 
the entire outfit settled down. A really significant occurrence in Newark was 
the effort of Joseph G. Martien, about 1855, to perfect a process for melting 
cast iron by the use of a blast of cold air. His lack of success does not detract 
from the honor due his efforts, and those of Kelley of Pennsylvania at the 
same time, although fate gave Bessemer the fame of complete success. 
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ta The leather working industries of Newark enjoyed a prosperity which 
__ the early iron workers scarcely were able to attain, as their industry was more 
_ subject to changes from inventions. So it happened that relative stability in 
tanning, shoe-making, trunk and bag manufacture, laid the foundation of 
such well-known fortunes as those of the Doughertys and the apprentices 
who profited by their tuition, the Nugents and the Halseys. With Newark 
making two million pairs of shoes annually, it might seem that competition 
within the State might be quelled; rather than that, Burlington was the 
scene of a healthy imitation of the Newark example, particularly in women’s 
and misses’ shoes. The fine morocco used for the better women’s shoes 
“everywhere” is said to have been Newark made, which seems reasonable, 
since they offered “forty-two different shades of color to the trade.” 
Outside the State, New Jersey competed with shoes made in New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania, and all four regions were booming in 1860, 
for they then were making forty per cent. more than all the states had made 
in 1850, and sixty-seven per cent. more than they themselves had made ten 
years before. 

In saddlery and harness, and in carriages, Newark had a record of 
superior production, with curious implications in politics. One of the earliest 
important manufacturers of saddlery and harness was William Wright, of 
Smith and Wright. He enjoyed the suffrage of his voters, twice in electing 
him to the National House of Representatives as a Whig, and once again to 
the United States Senate as a Democrat. Nor were the carriage makers with- 
out political importance, either. In the days when Robert B. Campfield had 
first made stage coaches—with long bodies hung on massive jacks—his best 
customer had been General John N. Cumming, contractor for the mail ; 
Campfield’s Federalism cost him his customer; but nothing daunted, he 
turned to other political lights, and made two thousand-dollar State coaches 
—one for Santa Anna of Mexico and another for Captain General Tacon of 
Cuba. It must be that his coaches pleased the eye of the particular, for the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, in 1833, related that “An American gentleman 
recently returned from Naples, mentions that he was attracted in a street of 
that city one day by a crowd. On approaching it, he discovered the object of 
_, curiosity to be a carriage built in this town. It appeared to be the common 

sentiment of the admiring bystanders that it was more comely and con- 

venient than the huge, lumbering and unsightly vehicles of the Neapolitans.” 

The political participation of Newark carriages included the election of 1840; 

but there it failed of its object. VanBuren’s enemies charged him with riding 

in an English-made coach. A familiar friend of Mr. VanBuren published a 

denial. “On the contrary, his carriage was made at one of the Newark 

coach-factories, I think Hedenberg’s or Carter’s.” In spite of this patriotic 
purchase, VanBuren failed to receive New Jersey’s electoral vote. 
No record of Newark industry is complete without reference to one of 

her citizens—Seth Boyden—for he originated, or concerned himself with, a 
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great many aspects of Newark life. From the hour he first arrived in New- 
ark, a man whose previous twenty-seven years had been largely occupied 


with one experiment and another, until he died (1870) at the advanced age 


of 82, Seth Boyden delighted his soul (and benefited his community) with 


the product of his workship. As General Runyon remarked, “Newark always 
had been a workshop, anyway.” Two decades after his death, Newark 
erected her first statue, paid for by voluntary contributions, and this statue 
was the figure of Seth Boyden, in leathern apron, at his anvil. This Newark 
did to honor what the man did, and what the man was. 

Boyden had almost innumerable interests, and he jumped from one 
invention to another with astounding agility. The boy who had repaired 
watches, made a telescope, a microscope, his own electrical apparatus and a 
peculiar air rifle, went on to paint his own miniature on ivory and to engrave 
a portrait of Washington. This led him to perfect Daguerre’s process, so 
that tintypes, instead of requiring from three to five minutes to complete, took 
but one minute, a feat which Boyden’s friend, Morse, witnessed. Morse was 
developing the telegraph, with the support of Alfred Vail up at Morristown, 
and the Newark inventor aided Morse in overcoming mechanical difficulties. 

Meanwhile, Seth Boyden was manufacturing silver-plated articles for 
harness and for carriages, when a piece of German patent leather (said to 
be a military cap front) came into his possession. Of course that encouraged 
him to experiment on glazed leather; and when his plating business was 
destroyed by a fire, he built a new shop where he made the first side of 
patent leather produced in the United States. The harness makers liked the 
new leather for blinds, so the business grew too thriving and established to 
keep Boyden’s interest any longer. Without any attempt to secure benefit for 
himself by patenting the process, he sold out. 

Iron intrigued Boyden immensely. He invented and produced machines 
which made wrought nails, which cut files and brads, which cut and headed 
tacks, experimenting until he produced malleable iron. “Elegant fruit dishes, 
with open flower work, cast, and then rendered malleable so as not to break, 
as well as breastpins of Napoleon, and other iron ornaments, rendered fash- 
ionable in Europe by the example of the Queen of Prussia, were made at the 
foundry of Seth Boyden.” His was the first attempt then known to the com- 
mittee of the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, to anneal cast iron for gen- 
eral purposes; and they voted him a premium. While Boyden must have 
been pleased with the honor, the small malleable iron factory which he erected 
in the rear of No. 30 Orange Street could not forever monopolize his atten- 
tion. He sold out when his lively interest became absorbed in locomotives. 
For the Morris and Essex Railroad he built two successful engines, the 
“Orange” and the “Essex,” among the first engines built in New Jersey. 
The “Orange” performed the astounding feat of drawing a train up a grade 
of 140 feet to a mile. In no field did Boyden better show his peculiar facility 
at devising mechanical improvements. In 1835 he invented the plan used in 
locomotives to this day, of doing away with the crooked crank axle formerly 
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y the crank bar outside on the wheels. Thus he achieved higher leverage, more 
bah direct action, less friction, and greater economy in construction. He invented 
a carbox for use on the Morris and Essex. He invented the “cut-off” regu- 
al lating steam in the cylinders. For this he ventured to apply for a patent, but 
os neglected to furnish the required model. Link motion, for reversing engines, 
___was another invention. 

_______ Other Boyden novelties included hat-doming machinery, used with slight 
ia : changes today; a Russian sheet iron process; zinc smelting—the last named 
peculiarly promising because zinc was found abundantly in the states, but 
_ he discovered it just when he was yielding to the impulse to join the gold 
rush; so, he went off to California and left his discovery untended. “Zinc 
had been mined at Franklin Furnace and Sterling Hill, for use in making 
brass at a government arsenal in Washington; and ore from the Perkiomen 
mines had been used in the manufacture of standard weights and measures 
by order of Congress. But the results of these efforts had not been satisfac- 
tory. It seems that the company which profited from Mr. Boyden’s ingenuity 
became known as the New Jersey Zinc Company, and manufactured spelter 
at Newark from ore obtained at their Franklin Furnace mines, perfecting an 
inferior process for making the oxide. After the war between the states, the 
New Jersey zinc industry became so powerful that such firms as the Lehigh 
Zinc Company of Pennsylvania were unable to compete with it. 

In the years to follow, when Boyden suffered from his failure to secure 
the pecuniary benefits of his genius, he frankly expressed his incurable atti- 
tude toward an invention: “when its novelty had ceased and I had other 
objects in view, it was the natural course to leave it.” Just before he died, he 
remarked that he had enough undeveloped ideas under consideration to 
occupy two whole lifetimes. Such was Seth Boyden the mechanic, and such 
was the industrial Newark in which he worked. 






Jersey City—Newark had no real industrial competitor, in point of 
size and importance, in the entire State. In fact the next largest town in 
1860 had not half as many inhabitants. This was Jersey City, which num- 
bered 29,226. The town was incorporated in 1820 (being still a part of 
Bergen County) and factories began to be attracted to the place soon there- 
after. Dummer’s flint glass works came—the first important ceramic estab- 
lishment at Jersey City, which was destined to harbor many of high repute. 
It was followed by the Jersey Porcelain and Earthen Ware Company. These 
ceramic industries together with the glass business so prominent in the 
southern section of the State, are treated independently in this series ; there- 
fore further mention in this industrial chapter is omitted. The increasing 
population showed their prosperity by venturing upon the use of cook 
stoves, many of them cast by Martin Ryerson at Pompton, and by the use 
of coal for fuel in grates. The money for the cook stoves and coal grates 
came in considerable part from wages at making carpets of the medium- 
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because United States consumers were buying an increasing quantity 


those which were made in this country. Another source of income was the — 





work upon chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, at Lorillard’s factory. 
Isaac Edge at this moment showed his understanding of the American tem- 3 
perament by establishing a factory for the manufacture of fireworks, which 
grew to be the largest in the country, widely known abroad, and developing © 
a specialty of scenic fireworks. At his establishment, American pyrotechnists ; 
received their training. Yet another American trait, the liking for sweets, 
was divined at Jersey City, in the establishment of the Sugar House. These 
varied manufactories evidently enlarged the mail pouch, for a post office © 
was installed as an industrial necessity in 1831 ; and after some years the town 
really commenced to enlarge. Colgate brought over from New York City 


his soap and perfumery works, and the Dixons brought from Massachusetts _ 


the graphite works, for making crucibles, pencils, stove polish and lubricants. 
A new county was created in 1840. 

One reason for the town’s slow growth had been the difficulty experi- — 
enced in establishing iron working industries there. When Fulton first began 
to build steamboat machinery at Jersey City about 1808, he had his castings 
made in New York City. The foundries came slowly, partly on account of 
the prejudice favoring the making of thin castings such as stove plates at 
the blast furnaces where they could be cast direct from the ore: a prejudice 
which kept the business for the charcoal furnaces out in the State until about 
1825. After smelting with coal became thoroughly established, the foundries 
rode in. Jersey City saw the making of the “first bell made in a mold from 
blistered bar steel.’’ Ship yards commenced to thrive. Capes and Allison did 
the sloop Westchester, graduating later to such steamers as the John Stevens 
and the Independence. The Kamchatka, reputed to be “the largest war steam- 
ship in the world” came to Jersey City for her machinery. Crucible steel 
works were also established; and the business of manufacturing fireplaces, 
heaters, furnaces, ranges, fireboxes, and ship chandlers’ supplies came to be 
a recognized asset of the community. The momentum of the experiments 
John and Robert Stevens were making at Hoboken was felt in the neigh- 
boring Jersey City. The Stevens family were developing the iron-clad steam- 
boat, the vertical tubular boiler, the water tube boiler, the first steam locomo- 
tive to run on American railroads, the T rail, and the twin propeller, among 
other things. So, the Camden and Amboy shops gravitated to Hoboken and 
three locomotives were built there in the year of 1832-33. Thus did the taste 
for travel carry Jersey City industry along with it, and that town became one 
of the largest producers of car-wheels in the country. 


Iron—At this point the question naturally arises as to where the iron 
was coming from for these locomotive parts, stoves, and what-not, peculiar 
to the new factories which the industrial revolution was bringing to New 































2 Etence thirty of the eighty-one forges, and nine of the twelve 
efore the Legislature in 1824 granted acts of incorporation to 
s authorized to construct the Delaware and Raritan and the Morris 
he Morris canal, opened half a dozen years later, opened communi- 
’ ith the Delaware River at Phillipsburg, via Boonton and Paterson, to 
assaic at Newark. This made possible the union of Pennsylvania anthra- 
id New Jersey iron, and nearly every town of importance in the 
hern part of the State took up iron manufacturing. Immediate indus- 
| activity at key locations was the result. An important concern, the East 
ey Iron Manufacturing Company, selected Boonton on the canal as a 
e for investing some $283,000. Their 42-foot high blast furnace produced 
od pig iron worth forty thousand dollars annually. Their four forges had 
1ual capacity of one thousand tons of malleable iron, and their wrought 
output was worth $280,000 annually. They built a mill which sometimes 
ts out 112 tons of good sheet iron in one month. They made hoops, bra- 
rods, band iron, nail bars, merchant bars and locomotive tires; and in 
$ variety of occupations some two hundred employees, mostly English, 
ned about $200,000 annually. 
Morris County was in fact covered with forges and foundries—in old 
Har over township five forges; at Morristown, the Speedwell Iron Works ; 
at Pequannock and at Pompton, 250 men working two iron works at Rock- 
ay, mills, a furnace, an iron foundry and a machine shop, and so it went. 
ssex and Warren counties followed suit. As these localities throve, the 
ithern and central counties found most of their bog iron forges, furnaces 
d bloomeries snuffed out. Some few establishments for one reason and 
other were able to survive. Weymouth possibly went on because of the 
le irby Mays Landing shipbuilding. At Millville survival may have been 
due to the fact that when it seemed best to abandon manufacture of iron 
di rect from the ore, they turned to smelting and moulding iron into heavy 
@ stings from the pigs. Bridgeton’s foundry and nail factory stood up because 
aa Cumberland people learned to make a much superior nail from inferior 
s on by slitting sheetiron into strips and cutting these lengthwise of the grain 
' the metal, instead of crosswise as before. Also, they adopted steam to 
\. erate the rolling mill. Probably the last true bog iron furnace in the South 
_ was out of blast by 1854. The prosperity of iron in the north progressed with 
th the invention of new processes. When the hot blast was introduced into the 
manufacture of pig iron in this country, the first practical application of it 
was made by the manager at Oxford Furnace, William Henry, in 1834. He 
_ directed the wasteheat at the tymp over the surface of a nest of small cast 
iron pipes, from which the hot blast reached the furnace. This raised the 
i. __ temperature 250 degrees and increased the product about 10 per cent. The 
next year Mr. Henry placed on the top of the stack a hot-blast oven con- 
BY: 
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taining cast iron arched pipes, and heated it by the flame from the tunnel 
head, thus raising the temperature to 500 degrees, increasing the product : 
about 40 per cent., with an equal saving of fuel. “No better device for heat- a 
ing the blast was in use in this country until about 1840.” . 


During the year of 1840-41, the first anthracite furnace outside a y 


Pennsylvania was built at Stanhope, New Jersey, and within five years the 
two states together had forty-two of them with an annual capacity of 122,720 
tons. The first United States experiments with the Bessemer process were 
made with Andover Iron at the Cooper furnaces in Phillipsburg, where the 
blast furnaces had a large output for that period. The figures are of interest 
as showing how far they could go by that time. In one week No. 1 furnace 
produced 251% tons of pig iron in 1850, and in 1858 it was producing 319 
tons. Fuel in both cases was anthracite; and the engines in use could blow 
only 7,000-8,000 cubic feet of air per minute, under a pressure of from 
3-3% pounds per square inch. The blast was heated in ordinary syphon pipe 
ovens to 500 degrees and the size of the furnace was 20 by 55 feet. “The 
above products were respectively the largest that had been anywhere pro- 
duced down to the dates mentioned, but today we have furnaces which make 
as much pig iron in a day as they made in a week.” The United States census 
for 1850 indicated that New Jersey had fallen back considerably from her 
former place alongside Pennsylvania and New York in the forefront of iron 
products. But within the next decade her machinery and millwright output 
multiplied by 261 per cent.; so that 1860 found her again in possession of 
third place in the output of the United States, led only by the large states of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Paterson presents an admirable example of how the Industrial Revo- 
lution revived dying communities. The Peace of 1815 had decimated the 
population; most of the fifteen hundred inhabitants had betaken themselves 
elsewhere—‘‘one might at that time walk from what was then Congress, now 
Market Street, down to the river in the middle of the day without meeting 
a single human being.” All but two mills, “those of Holseman and Morris” 
had been forced to suspend ; and most of the manufacturers had gone bank- 
rupt. And yet, in 1860, Paterson was a town of 19,586 people, where nearly 
$6,000,000 worth of goods were produced annually by some 3,500 men and 
1,600 women who were earning their living in mills and factories and 
foundries. A glance at an abbreviation of the census will show after what 
manner most of these people were expending their efforts: 


Number 
of Estab- Male Female Valueof 
Propucts. lishments. Hands. Hands. Product. 
Loconottyes:}s2t.5 sean. bs Ava beeen beaker 3 1,230 Lasts $1,380,000 
Cotton -Goodste. (72 cece ace ction eek oe see are II 267 620 874,061 
Sitk-Sewing haere er eccelbe saints aes 4 112 478 846,500 
Machinery and Steam Engines............... 8 712 vo 530,812 
Paper .. 0.0. ee es ecce esc e cence sc weesceecees 3 08 69 374,216 
FLOSIELY Bie Seas ob oe eaelg Bee ee hoes Seti ere ees 6 I 100 70 200,000 — 
Bleaching: and” Dyeing. i¢. 35. > was ucide es exes 4 237 44 278,690 
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Number 
. of Estab- Male Female Value of 
Propucts. lishments. Hands. Hands. Product. 
cas vi nccnccnscvcecons I 45 ffi 160,000 
MMIEETRTONID, 5 ois. cvs cose ccsacdccedlesec. I 67 04 140,000 
mywoolen Goods and Yarn...............0.... 2 33 12 100,000 
ERs selon cess ce cess csececcccereuecs I 75 98,800 
Memmmmmoneinito Net . 2... 6... ccc ccc cece cc cscs I 32 55 90,000 
Rina oc ois! vic ucs'csntcecaccescuese I 31 22 75,600 
I 2 41 17 63,600 
= apap (EE pl SR A a 2 8 seis 63,300 
MeTTCe ANIC SPICES... 0.2... . cc cece cece ceces I 13 i sai 55,000 
ie) Loss cess cords cp enencesectesses 5 47 Plait 51,650 
Mummrable Covers, Etc..............0....000500. 13 68 6 41,318 





Of course there were the usual minor industries in the proximity of 

_ these greater ones. The question demands to be answered—what had wrought 

this miracle for Paterson? The answer can be found only in terms of 
mechanical invention, anthracite, steam, new machinery, and the innumerable 
economic and social changes which came in their train. It finds its chief 
expression in textiles and iron. 

When the Society for Establishing Useful Manufactures originally 
planned Paterson, they selected textiles for their chief industry, and so it 
continued through the reverses of several decades. The textile business may 
be said to have had a temperamental beginning. It evolved from the small 
shops which did carding and fulling because the housewives found that part 

$ of cloth making inconvenient and burdensome. Gradually more and more 
of the textile processes came to be taken out of the homes and into the mills. 
The mills which came to life in the State after the panic of 1816 engaged 
chiefly in spinning cotton yarn for Philadelphia manufacturers, and did so 
well at this that they trebled their number of spindles in the dozen years 
following 1820. More than two-thirds of these spindles were located at 
Paterson, where printeries developed at the same time. A peculiar fact about 
Paterson, as well as Philadelphia, was that they followed the English, rather 
than the New England, textile example. That is, they carried on the different 
Processes, such as spinning, dyeing, weaving, printing and finishing, in sep- 
arate establishments, which might remain distinct though located in the same 
building, for example the “Old Gun Mill.” When spinning was taken into 
the factories, weaving by hand loom remained in the homes, to a certain 
extent ; but the advent of the power loom took weaving, also, into the fac- 
tories, the change coming earlier to some places than others. During the 
process, the textile towns, like Paterson, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
acquired a permanent class of mill operatives who lived their lives out under 
that system and who thereby contributed to the more thorough organization 
of the textile industries. It should not be assumed, however, that these 
operatives remained in one mill or at one sort of work. Far from it, as long 
as Paterson textiles indulged a curious habit of theirs for displacing one 
another and in turn being displaced. For example, the Phoenix Mill first 
housed John Park, a cotton spinner; next, J. Velasquez, a maker of linen 
sail canvas and twines; third, a company making “fabrics of linen, cotton, 
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wool, and other articles”; fourth, cotton workers again; and insti, € 
manufacturers. This rotation undoubtedly was made the more freque 
the quips and turns of financial misfortune as experienced in the 
failure of 1834 and the panic of 1837 when all the textile mills shut dor 
except John Colt’s and Robert Carrick’s. Until after 1840, by far the 

important Paterson textile was cotton. ee 

In fact, 1840 seems to have marked the high water stage of cotton : t 
Paterson. A British report then declared that Paterson led the middle sta 
and was exceeded only by Lowell in quality of both goods and machine 
This meant that she surpassed the manufacturers of Bergen and Essex — 
counties, her own county—Passaic—having been set apart in 1837 as an 
earnest of her own progress. Cotton owed a great deal to the Falls of the y 
Passaic, which had been the feature to attract the Society in the first place. 
They had attracted Roswell Colt during the second war with England and 
had led him to purchase the principal shares of the defunct Society in order P 4 
to develop the water power further. The result had been increased power for a. . 
the manufactories on each side of the stream, with resulting impetus to the :. 
favorite textile. Among the numerous cotton concerns which lived their brief —_ 
lives and passed on to be displaced by others, a few firms stand out either for 
their longevity or for other characteristics peculiar to them, In either case, 
it was likely to be a matter of personality. 

One of these was Passaic Mill No. 1, otherwise known as “Colt’s Duck 
Mill,” which grew into a textile business unique for its longevity. There — 
John Colt manufactured cotton and flax products which he sold at his store 
over in New York City. He seems to have been a gentleman of imagination, ~ 
for he noted that cotton duck had been a failure because the starch put in it 
made it mildew if used as sailcloth. So he hit on the idea of doubling and 
twisting the yarn, thus making starch unnecessary and cotton duck sailcloth 
practicable. Having put this theory into successful practice, Colt evolved 
another notion two years later (1824). He dispensed with the hand looms by 
substituting a power loom, and a new era was ushered in throughout which 
Colt’s sailduck enjoyed a place of high repute. Colt went into linen duck also; 
and his factory, together with that of Mr. Travers, consumed upwards of a 
ton of flax daily. In 1827, Paterson had what was probably the largest single 
duck factory in the country, using nearly 400,000 pounds of imported flax, 
a figure which mounted to 600,000, partly native, within half a decade. Naval 
contracts were given the Paterson canvas industry to insure a domestic supply 
in case of war. The Colt mill was the one which made the sails which clothed 
the yacht “America” when it won the race in England in 1851, and the busi- 
ness prospered for half a century. 

Colt’s third inspiration was cotton bagging made of domestic sea island 
cotton, which brought him a premium at the first annual fair of the “Ameri- 
can Institute” at Castle Garden in 1829. Perhaps it was Colt’s example which 
led Collet and Smith to perfect natural yellow nankeen for a similar exhibi- 
tion of the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia in 1831. That same year a 
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_ private and somewhat enthusiastic census of the State’s cotton industry set 
forth interesting figures regarding wages. The State was said to have 51 
cotton manufactories which employed 2,151 males at $6 per week, 3,070 
_ females at $1.90 per week and 217 children under 12 years at $1.40 per 
week. A very interesting contemporary description was presented by Wil- 
liam Wright, former editor of the Paterson Press, in the Scientific American 
for November 12, 1859, where he meticulously listed the town’s cotton ven- 
tures. 

Where there was so much cotton there was bound to be calico bleaching 
__ and printing, which centered at Paterson, Belleville and Rahway. The 
_ founder of the “Washington Bleach Works” was known as “one of the few 
pioneer manufacturers of Paterson who never had to compound with a 
credit.” It was the Franklin Manufacturing Company, incorporated through 
D. G. Scott (1854) which made the bleaching, dyeing and printing of cotton 
a great Paterson feature. Paterson, and Jersey, textile people came to have 
special advantages in the way of starch, for one of their number discovered 
a process whereby corn could be used instead of potatoes or wheat. His 
product was less costly and his success encouraged him to invent the food 
corn starch. 

Whereas the success of cotton served to discourage most attempts to 
manufacture woolen goods, silk in its turn latterly gave signs of displacing 
cotton at a future day, as indeed it did in the modern period, for silk at the 
present time occupies second place in New Jersey’s list of manufactured 
goods. It was John Ryle who founded silk at Paterson while the Cheney 
Brothers were doing a like service at South Manchester, Connecticut. Ryle 
had begun work in an English weaving mill at the age of five, and climbed up 
and out to a silk handkerchief importing business in New York City. George 
W. Murray in 1840 persuaded Ryle to visit Paterson’s “Old Gun Mill” with 
a view to using it for silk manufacture. Up to this time, Christopher Colt’s 
unsuccessful effort had been the only attempt to establish silk in Paterson: 
but Ryle advised Murray to purchase, and was put in charge, with Charles 
Moseley to repair the machinery. After conferring with Elias Howe of sew- 
ing machine fame, Ryle devised a way to wind silk on a spool, which enabled 
Howe to overcome one of his chief difficulties, feeding silk thread to the 
needle. As for Ryle, his machine twist was the first of its kind that could be 
successfully used on a sewing machine, and therefore his spool silk business 
was soon so well secured he became partner, and then owner. He experi- 
mented ceaselessly, introducing dyeing and trying to adapt the power loom. 
For twenty years he urged protection on Congress, although without avail 
until 1862. Patriotic, nevertheless, he produced the first American flag woven 
on an American silk loom, and it floated, 20x40 feet, above the Crystal Palace 
in New York City’s World’s Fair of 1852. His employees were about sixty 
per cent. females, and they earned about $173 annually apiece. 

The business begun through Ryle’s efforts prospered so that a fine new 
mill, named for Mr. Murray, was erected, in which steam was the driving 
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power. The structure, while yet unfinished, was appropriately dedicated by a 
speech of Henry Wilson before the first gathering of Paterson men who were © 
to form her Republican party. During the fifties there sprang up several _ 
firms for the manufacture of silk trimmings for ladies’ dresses, fringes, and _ 
coach lace; but the attempts to make ribbon were generally unsuccessful, and — 
silk cloth was quite out of their range. After the panic of 1857, silk was one 
of the first industries to recover, because the demand was good and the price _ 
of the raw material had falten about 50 per cent. The usual number of new 
firms sprang up. The Ryle silk firm was employing between five and six _ 
hundred employees at the Old Gun Mill and the new Murray Mill; and the 
other concerns altogether employed about four hundred more. In the produc- 
tion of spool silks, New Jersey was second only to Connecticut, in all the 
country. 

Perhaps the favorable position of Paterson textiles is partly explained 
by a southern pamphleteer who urged his fellow Carolinians to imitate New 
Jersey’s liberal corporation laws, which he considered responsible for the 
most affluent textile concern in the lower part of the State, the Gloucester 
Print Works, operating in connection with the Washington Mills. He might 
well have pointed to the Phoenix Manufacturing Company, which boasted 
a liberal document of 1824, which was “irrepealable and unchangeable except 
as might be desired by its owners.” 

Silk was not the only industry which was pressing upon cotton as the 
Civil War gradually grew closer. There were locomotives, iron and 
machinery, which invited skilled operatives by offering higher wages. Even 
as it was, wages seemed high to some cotton manufacturers, and machinery 
for yarn and rough weaving was sent south to be utilized near raw material 
and close to cheaper labor. But the main reason for the development of 
metals at Paterson was domestic. Where so many women were employed at 
spinning and weaving, a surplus of males existed, ready to be utilized at first 
in the machine shops maintained by the large textile mills for their own repair 
work and that of smaller concerns. Then wood came to be displaced by iron 
in the building of machinery, and the shops branched out from the making of 
bobbins, spindles, looms, etc., into fashioning tools, locomotives and general 
machinery. In this fashion, engineering became divorced from textiles, per- 
haps earlier at Paterson and Philadelphia with their legions of workmen, 
than elsewhere. When this time arrived, the risks of machine invention % 
passed from the textile manufacturer to the machinery builder. 

It seems a far cry from the deserted village of 1,800 to the prosperous 
locomotive center of 1860; but the latter certainly was the child of the former 
and, like nearly everything else Patersonian, the family progenitor was none 
other than the Society for Establishing Useful Manufactures. When that 
organization sank to the point where it had to lease parts of its structures to 
whomever would rent them, one Judge Park began to make candlewicks and 
hired a Scot, John Clarke, as a mechanic. Clarke graduated from the candle- 
wick to a machine and turning shop of his own, renting the lower floor of 
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ing, as most manufacturers of that time ould have done, when the 
ing burned, he merely rented other quarters, and went on making 


6, Pehich floored many a warrior in the industrial conflict. It was on the 
is of his business that the machinery and locomotive industries of Pater- 
arose. The story of their development is a romantic epic dominated by 
such industrial knights as Thomas Rogers, Charles Danforth, John Cooke, 
Vv liam Swinburne, Samuel Smith, and J. C. Todd. 
The first-named of these gentlemen was in some respects the most inter- 
es ting, as a founder of industries, and his history unrolls the panorama of 
Paterson generally. It was after the panic of 1816 that he entered the picture. 
1s he had been an employee of John Clarke, Sr., he now became a partner of 
oo son in his efforts to resuscitate his father’s business; together with 
A Ab raham Godwin, Jr., they started the building of power looms, just recently 
adapted to successful operation. The firm became known as Godwin, Rogers 
-and Company, makers of cotton machinery. Being makers of cotton 
{ machinery, they of course followed the custom of the period and manufac- 
tured cotton goods at the same time. So they acquired Robert Collet’s cotton 
mill just as naturally as they took over William Jacob’s foundry. In 1828 
a had work for seventy men in their machine shop and for fifteen more in 
_ their foundry, the two together using five tons of metal every week. It 
appears that this concern then comprised under one management the Pater- 
a son industry of machine making, as the other shops and foundries were 
__ chiefly devoting themselves to repair jobs for the cotton mills. Three years 
/@ later, Mr. Rogers decided to start for himself, and his departure from the 
; firm was the signal for the entrance into it of Charles Danforth. Thereafter, 
two separate streams of industrial activity sprang from this old business, 
and the Rogers stream is treated before the Danforth because it was of more 
interest as a pioneer organization. 
Rogers erected the “Jefferson” mill, planning to carry on as customary 
_ the two different lines of spinning cotton yarn and making general textile 
_ machinery, for cotton, wool, and flax mills. A destiny more modern than he 
had dreamed of, determined that he should do no more cotton spinning, and 
that his machinery should take on a new character. Morris Ketchum and 
Jasper Grosvenor, New York capitalists, stepped forward to finance Rogers, 
Ketchum & Company, in so sound a fashion that their firm survived all the 
ae, local upsets of the next quarter of a century, which in itself was a new 
- os development in New Jersey industry. Almost immediately the Paterson and 
~~ Hudson River Railroad gave them the contract for iron work on their 
ss oY bridges over the Passaic and Hackensack, and a South Carolina railroad 
Bit ordered one hundred sets of wheels and axles, the tires for the car wheels 
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being made of wrought iron. The machine shop of Sandy Paul and Hi he 
Beggs, who were attempting the first Paterson locomotive on record, ch 
this moment to be consumed by a fire, in which an almost completed eng 
was destroyed because they made some engine parts of wood in those d 
Where fate so plainly led, Rogers and his friends could scarcely fail to 
low. Rogers had studied the McNeill, the first locomotive imported from 
England, which had been shipped over in parts, and so there is nothing sure 
prising in the fact that his firm in 1835 commenced to build a shop with 

locomotives in mind. A New Jersey railroad placed an order. a 

Construction of the building proved to have been the simplest of the — 
many preliminary steps. Tools had to be planned and made. Workmen had 
to be instructed in the use of those tools. In other words, this was the 
locomotive industry in its simplest terms. An English draftsman, Mr. Hodge, 
was engaged to build the engine, made errors, and an American pattern maker 
working under him, William Swinburne, had to be entrusted with this 
momentous task. October 6, 1837, the engine emerged from the shop for 
her trial trip to Jersey City, New Brunswick and back. She was a queer 
creature, with a round top boiler, one pair of driving wheels four and one- 
half feet in diameter situated forward of the furnace, and with a wooden 
frame. She had a cylinder of eleven inches diameter, a stroke of sixteen 
inches, and the four wheels of her truck were thirty inches! Her smokestack 
was of the “bonnet” kind having a deflecting cone curled over at the edge 
in its center in order to turn the sparks down and prevent them passing 
through the bonnet or wearing it out too fast. The “Sandusky,” as it came 
to be called for the town which became its destination, introduced several 
Rogers novelties in engine construction: “counterbalancing,’ the importance 
of which remained generally unrecognized for several years; driving wheels 
with hollow spokes and hollow rim, the rim on the opposite side of the 
crank being cast solid; and an oval shape to the spokes and rim which was 
much the same as that used for fifty years thereafter. 

The trial run proving satisfactory, the “Sandusky” was bought by the 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, and shipped to Ohio. The railroad 
builders had waited to lay her track after she arrived, in order that 
it might surely fit; and the Ohio Legislature obligingly decreed that all rail- 
roads should have the Sandusky gauge. It might be added in passing that the 
engine remained serviceable for half a century. 

Builder Swinburne engaged upon repetitions of his initial success, and 
his second engine, the “Arreseoh No. 2” proved far more satisfactory than 
its name might lead one to expect. Then the two-story frame building, 4 
4oxt0o feet, was displaced by a three-story brick covering twice the area. 7 
The third engine, the “Clinton,” was regarded as the best working engine in ; 
existence at the time it was sold. One of the first locomotives turned out 
drew a train of 120-30 tons up a grade of 26 feet to the mile at an average 
speed of 24 miles per hour, which had not been equalled by any brought from 
England up to that time. In 1838 the shop achieved a grand total of seven 
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year—and that the year of the panic. These early engines 
red without cabs or sandboxes, which were listed as “extras” 
the cowcatchers, the steamgauges, the pipes for heating water in 
nd the headlights. The small locomotive of that day at first was con- 


tion were to replace the slide valve for regulating steam. And as 
the Rogers works were concerned, the payroll was to grow from a 
andful to 550 men, while two of their engines were to win a competition 

r English machines on the Southern Railroad of Chile. The growth of the 
n was gradual but steady, because of the continuous patronage received, 
for example from the Illinois Central amounting to 100 engines. The out- 
igures tell the story best. 


Output oF LocomoTives at Paterson—1837-1861. 


Grant Grant 
Rogers. (Swinburne). Danforth. Rogers. (Swinburne). Danforth. 
meus. ft ae rr TOGO) ves 34 43 10 “i 
a7 hs ve RGR er ou: 53 14 
II ee ek TOSS ses 68 18 Af 
7 3% pe TBR Sle: ess 89 24 22 
9 a Pes TOSS Chics 103 35 23 
6 ry oe FOGG e oe ts 82 40 17 
9 * “- TOS uae as 04 42 29 
ia ra a TBST S, ties 84 33 26 
14 ny er TOSR cs wis 24 16 8 
17 ox Lis TSG; hse 58 20 32 
22 af nd 1s ee 80 24 30 
39 ys .s LoS eee 28 31 19 
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_ During these years that Rogers was developing the locomotive industry, 
_ the firm with which he first had been associated was contributing its share to 
% economic events in Paterson. It was capitalizing the reputation which its 
new member, Charles Danforth, had acquired from his patent of an improved 
spinning frame. The firm soon had to enlarge to meet the incoming orders ; 
but unluckily no small number of these orders came from Mexico, whose 
4 lopes for industrial progress were not destined to be realized immediately. 
U ‘Pending the time when the United States Government might collect on these 
claims, Godwin and Clarke retired in the face of the failure of the firm 
_ (1840). Mr. Danforth was of less sensitive mold, apparently, for he deter- 
_ mined to carry on with his cotton manufacture and the cotton machinery. 
_ This he did for the next decade without particular incident except that John 
: Edwards joined him. In 1852 good fortune made her appearance upon the 
_ scene in the person of two well chosen partners: E. B. Prall, who came in 
ct: i only on condition that the firm enter the locomotive business, and John 
____ Cooke, who had been managing the Rogers locomotive business for some thir- 
teen years past. Thus it happened that the remnant of the old company finally 
benefited from the shoot which had broken off some twenty years earlier. 
Good fortune concluded to remain with the rejuvenated concern. Its 
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freight engine which was the first coal-burner built in Paterson, and carried 
the appropriate name “Anthracite.” This freighter exploded the longstanding 
notion that coal would burn out the firebox of a locomotive. The next year 
Cooke’s ingenuity produced a new coal engine to do mine hauling, again for 
the D., L. & W., and again appropriately dubbed “Bobtail.” Thus the firm 
went on to develop light engines for the infant roads in the Middle West, 
such as the Mobile and Ohio, and the Ohio and Mississippi. Its eastern cus- 
tomers included the three Jersey roads, Camden and Amboy, New Jersey — 
Central, and Morris and Essex, besides the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, and the New York and Erie. By 1859, 157 engines had been sent out, 
while Danforth, Cooke and Company prosecuted a typical assortment of 
industries. Their factory was manufacturing the old standby, cotton; their 
machine shop, employing 175 men and boys, was manufacturing over 10,000 
spindles yearly, chiefly of the Danforth patent; in their foundry 100 men and 
boys were casting about five tons daily; in their combined locomotive, boiler 
and blacksmith shop, 230 employees were cooperating to produce some thirty 
engines in the next year. 

Long before Cooke went over to Danforth, fate had in store other 
defections from Mr. Rogers’ plant. William Swinburne decided that he was 
doing well enough at building engines to justify him in bettering himself. — 
At the same time Samuel Smith, who had worked as a moulder in Rogers’ 
works, was of like mind. The two in 1845 set up as Swinburne, Smith and 
Company, makers of machinery. Three years later the opening of the eastern 
division of the Erie moved them to turn to locomotives, of which they built 
five or six the first year. This firm, popularly termed the “Grant’’ works, 
was destined to achieve remarkable success. It expanded to 300 employees in 
spite of financial embarrassments, and up to 1859 produced 258 engines. 
Swinburne abandoned it when it was incorporated as the New Jersey Loco- 
motive and Machine Works in 1851, in order to build a locomotive shop of his 
own—the largest then in Paterson driven by steam power. Other firms went 
on to harness to steam, until there was a tier of them a mile long. 

Yet another legatee of the parent concern was J. C. Todd, who had 
learned to make patterns in the machine shop of Godwin, Rogers & Com- 
pany. He went on to build the first successful hemp spinning machinery. 
Unlike the others who have been described, Todd clung through the years to 
textile machinery. He and his associate, Rafferty, came to be known as the 
only American manufacturers of flax and hemp machinery. With the aid of 
their 135 men, they made nearly all the rope machinery used in Canada and 
the United States, and exported some to England and Russia. 

It will be recalled that Newark and Jersey City were attracting factory 
owners from other states. Similarly, the locomotive activity in Paterson in 
its turn became noised abroad. Two men of Nashua, New Hampshire, Sher- 
man Jaqua and Thomas W. Gillies, began to notice that the builders of loco- 
motives were inclined to buy some parts of their engines from other iron 






























e e by a steam engine. The demand may have been due to the fact that 
the beginning there had been a scarcity of castings, some being brought 
Paterson from Pompton, Newark, or even as far off as Delaware. The 
year the Legislature gave Jaqua and Gillies a special charter as the 
on Iron Works. Superintendent Jaqua invented a machine to roll tires 
and true so they need not be bored before being put on wheels. This 
the business which attracted the builder of the second Erie track, Frank- 
C. Beckwith. He soon acquired a controlling interest, devoted himself 
gether to that interest, and before the war had his little force of forty 
men manufacturing forgings for 1,700 locomotives, while he imported nearly 
7,0 yoo tires. The rails and ties did not need to concern him or his ilk, because 
fl he former makers of nails at Trenton and elsewhere had turned to supply 
"that need in their rolling mills. 

2 Railroad engines of the middle period used to amble over the countryside 
in a glorious panoply of copper ornamental work. Much of it was made in 
‘separate shops in Paterson, of which the most extensive grew under the 
a direction of Nathaniel Lane. 

k - One of the best evidences of the strong position occupied by Paterson 
_ machinery is found in the success of an experiment in associated labor. 
~ Seven practical mechanics, all but perhaps one of whom had worked for 
Danforth, banded together to manufacture silk, cotton and wool machinery, 
with each member contributing $200 and a certain part of his time. The 
i. wage originally set at $1 per day for members rose to $4. Destruction of their 
property by fire in 1853 could not kill the concern. They erected a new four- 
story brick and expanded to a force of about 100. Silk machinery was one of 
their specialties ; southern trade another. Even the outbreak of the war did 
not destroy this Paterson industrial edifice, one of the best examples of its 
kind on record. 

The New Jersey industrial cycle had a good many personal embodiments. 
One more might be mentioned here as peculiarly typical. William G. Watson 
began as a ten-year-old lad working with his father in a Belleville calico print- 
ing works. At 12 years, Colt employed him in a Paterson cotton mill. There 
he began to serve his five-year term as a machinist apprentice, meanwhile 
learning drafting. Next came work in a succession of machine shops, a pin, 
a screw and a burr factory. Finally, at 31, he had entered into a Paterson 
machine shop partnership with his brother. Their first year these beginners 
___ turned out $30,000 worth of machinery. Foundry building followed, and in 
_-_—_—_ ten years they were employing seventy hands, introducing steam for running 
‘ their machinery, and making millwright work their specialty. That record 
was not unduplicated by mechanics in those days of fluid economic and social 
conditions. 
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Paterson had one iron industry which by no stretch of the imagination 
could be associated with the famous locomotive building. Hoop skirts it was.. 
Several firms engaged upon one aspect and another of this manufacture, and 
one of them, run by William H. Chamberlain, Jr., was said to be the only 
establishment where the entire manufacture was under one roof. “There was 
a time when the Empress Eugenie was thought to be deserving of honorable 
mention by the mechanics of Paterson for her making broad the phylacteries.” 
Whatever the grateful intentions of the hoop skirt manufacturers in 1855, | 
that industry and all others in Paterson acknowledged the supremacy of the 
locomotive. Locomotive building had become very early a distinct type of 
manufacture, partly on account of patented improvements and individual 
aspects. In large manufacture the home builders had gained the experience 
and equipment to supply foreign markets. Before 1840 they had furnished 
engines to Russia, Austria, Germany and even Great Britain. “In 1860, of the 
470 locomotives made in the United States, three-fourths came from Philadel- 
phia and Paterson and the largest works in the country were at the latter 
city.” . , 


Trenton—In the western part of New Jersey, Trenton was the chief 
beneficiary of the industrial revolution, which may be said to have arrived at 
the capital city in installments, the first about 1834, and the second about 
1845. Any historian who declares that a particular movement reaches any 
given locality in a special year, takes his reputation in his hands and is likely 
to lose it unless he offers adequate explanations. The simple fact is, that, 
prior to 1834 Trenton had not been enjoying any very great prosperity. She 
had the usual feeble and short-time partnerships following one upon another, 
the panic of 1816 decapitating most of the business existing at that time; 
and the next fifteen years she rather waited upon a better development of the 
water power. Trenton’s experience those years was entirely typical of insig- 
nificant localities of her size and time. Her advantageous sites would start 
with wooden buildings, occupied probably by more than one firm. This shar- 
ing of quarters continued very late, at least until after 1850, for we find that 
in that year a Mr. Watson was manufacturing rubbers in an upper room on 
Union Street to the melody of Andrew Thompson’s machine shop below- © 
stairs. When a firm prospered, or the building burned down (holocausts 
were all too frequent) a small brick structure would take its place, to be fol- 
lowed eventually by a larger brick. Thus a single site would embody in its 
own history a cross-section of the town’s main occupations, and the town’s 
entire industrial history in miniature. 

Factory Street obviously illustrates the point. One of its sites started to 
epitomize Trenton history in 1814, when a brick mill was erected by Law- 
rence, Huron & Company. It became the Trenton Manufacturing Company. 
It changed hands and identity. Finally a fire in 1851 metamorphosed the site 
into a woolen mill which survived a long time. Similarly with a site at the 
foot of Mill Street. Originally Jonas Simmons & Company used it as a mill 
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te r; it was converted into a machine shop by J. N. Bird and E. D. 
2 year 1849 saw an iron foundry erected where they began to make 
Yext came boilers, stoves, heavy machinery and castings, and then. 


nd more machinery until the panic of 1857 closed the doors. Titus 
henck opened them again and in the year that the Civil War com- 
the place housed a business with the dignified title of the Phoenix Iron 
tks. This was the sort of thing that was going on after, as well as before, 
Wherein, then, did 1834 make any difference? 
1¢ best answer to that query is furnished by Mr. Gordon, who pub- 
his Gazeteer at that very moment. “For some years past, Trenton has 
1 in a very thriving state, but the late improvements have given new 
fe to business and enterprise, and much prosperity is anticipated from the 
ipletion of the canal, and particularly from the construction of the mill 
10w being made by the Trenton Falls Company.” The canal was the 
rare and Raritan; and the mill race was the waterpower which had been 
_ awaited with considerable eagerness ever since the company had been incor- 
red three years earlier. Its completion multiplied the activities of the 
n’s population. There came, and sometimes departed, factories carrying 
such diverse industries as paper, calico printing, brick, cotton, leather, 
key, carriages, nails, buttons, locomotives and spikes. The vanishing 
lustries have left little record of their short lives. There is a little data 
h reference to a few industries which achieved some permanency. Among 
them were two arts, practical if not aesthetic: Yard’s Soap and Candle 
Fe ctory started in 1841, and a glue company some two years younger. The 
more “cultured” business of printing was carried on as early as 1838 by 
Phillips and Boswell, progenitors to the W. S. Sharp Printing Company. 
But the inclination of the Trentonians seems to have been in the direction of 


> 


leaving efforts literary to the more theologically inclined town of Princeton, 
‘not far to the east. Trentonian beauty lovers were destined to be honored 
with the workmanship of Joseph B. Yard on “Iron railings for house orna- 
mentation, cemetery lots, etc.” 

It will have been noticed that two of the fairly permanent industries 
“Mentioned just above, had their origin several years after the panic of 1837. 


_ Trenton was slow in recovering from that disaster. The use of anthracite in 


_ the working of iron was getting a headway which was to bring new things to 


Trenton, and by 1845 the town had swung into the tide of the spreading 
railway system. Her convenient proximity to coal, to iron, to waterpower, her 
location on routes of travel, became favorably known to investors, and she, 
like Newark, Jersey City and Paterson, began to attract factory owners 
_ from other states. For example, in 1849 Mark Fisher moved his anvil works 
_ down from Newport, Maine, to that supply of water, coal and iron which 
spelled Trenton. His advent was no mean acquisition to the town, because in 
his little building, 40x80 feet, he reached a first capacity of one thousand 
anvils annually. He had to overcome a strong prejudice against cast iron 
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anvils, but soon commenced the manufacture of nothing less than the double 
screw parallel vise. Influx of population may be treated as a fair gauge of 
Trenton’s prosperity. The census for three decades tells the story: 


TR4O seo ws wale eras or silen econ 4,035 
TESOs2. bananas acl sere 6,461 
TSOO Sas cat care ek aA ee ine 17,228 


It is noticeable that prosperity came rather suddenly during the last 
decade. Trenton was destined for the most part to become the “City of Iron 
and Clay.” Clay-working, being a part of ceramics, has no detailed place in 
this chapter; but it may be noted in passing that it attained stability during 
this last decade; and production of finer grades became possible—a fact 
which meant much to Trenton as an industrial center. The iron industry was 
a story largely written in terms of the activities of such men as Peter Cooper, 
Abram S. Hewitt and J. A. Roebling, with the usual galaxy of lesser lights. 
Many eastern iron mills had long been employed mainly in rolling common 
bars into sizes of one-half inch and under. The year 1845 brought a new era 
with the manufacture of heavy rails of U and T design. At Trenton that rare 
genius, Peter Cooper, and his partner, Abram S. Hewitt, settled down with 
their iron and wire factory from New York, and built what were then the 
largest rolling mills in the country. They rolled their first T rail the next year, 
when several mills in New Jersey (as well as Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land) were beginning to make these designs. In 1847 their enlarged plant, 
with “three large blast furnaces at Phillipsburg, the largest then known” and 
eleven thousand acres known as the Ringwood property were formed into a 
company called the Trenton Iron Works. The company started with a capital 
of half a million dollars, and distinguished itself further, in 1854, by rolling 
the first structural wrought-iron beams made in America, subsequently manu- 
facturing I beams. The founder explained how this came about: “In plan- 
ning the building of Cooper Union, I desired to make it fire-proof as far as 
possible, and found no such iron beams could be obtained. I determined to 
have them rolled at one of my mills; but found, in the end, that the necessary 
experiments and suitable machinery had cost me seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. It has proved, however, a profitable business since.” Mr. Hewitt in his 
turn was to acquire a renown of his own—as an inventor of gun barrels for 
use in the war. 

The year after Mr. Cooper’s Trenton Iron Works were incorporated, 
there appeared in Trenton from another State the greatest newcomer of them 
all in the iron business. He was John Augustus Roebling of Pennsylvania, 
and his special hobby and invention was wire rope which he had been twisting 
some six years with the idea of providing cables with which to build suspen- 
sion bridges. While he had encountered much opposition to its use in the 
first place, his rope proved a complete success, and as soon as possible after 
reaching Trenton he began making his own wire, which added greatly to his 
knowledge of its nature and quality, and how it might be handled. The early 
factory in Trenton seems, in comparison with the huge plant of today, merely 
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st erictead; yet it was from that plant that the suspension bridge 

the Niagara River emanated, which proved conclusively that Roeb- 

's idea was practicable; that feat was an earnest of the great Brooklyn 
e which was to mark the post-war era. 

ao two other fields Trenton was destined to typify industrial advance- 


red the field, only to fail after two years. He sold to Hiram P. Dunbar 
Garret Schenck, the first specialists in rubber dolls; and they went on 
ke mechanical goods, such as car springs, belts, and packing, employing 
ry Joslin as expert rubber worker with Allan Magowan as assistant. 
ambitious effort ended with the closing of the plant, because Mead of 
s0odyear Rubber Company charged Dunbar with infringement of patent. 
reupon, Mead established his own shop, entered upon the manufacture of 
er blankets and sheeting, and it was upon this foundation that the present 
large rubber business of Trenton was built. The rubber industry will require 
- ther mention in connection with the New Brunswick account. 

_ The other new field of advancement at Trenton came almost at the last 
i iment in this period. In 1856, B. Gill and Son started a typical small con- 
cert in connection with their feed mills. Their strong point was a Peerless 
‘Th esher and Cleaner, which saw the light of day in a three-story brick build- 
‘ing ing of some pretensions. This structure was 100 by 125 feet, “with yards 
containing sheds, storehouses and stables, 100x100.” On the first floor was 
a woodworking department, a machine shop, a foundry and an engine room; 

en the second floor, the finishing and painting and business accounts were 
% attended to ; and the third floor served for storage. The 35 men employed had 
a combined weekly wage of $350 to $400. Such was the dignified, if small, 

‘a beginning of the agricultural machinery business in Trenton. It constituted 
just one more phase of the iron working which was building up the modern 
‘Trenton. 


4 Camden, Elizabeth and New Brunswick—There remain, of New 
_ Jersey’s industrial centers, three more cities to present—Camden, Elizabeth 
and New Brunswick. Industrially speaking, these three comparatively small 
_ cities had very little in common; differences in geography and in background 
had set at work in each a separate combination of economic forces. Their 
_ tates of increase in population had progressed along different lines, also, as 
- the census figures indicate: 
1840. 1850. 1860. 


Camden Mae aN eee scr cn phate wrote icfe 5's 347.0 9,479 14,358 
RE ory ey ye Vets ee 4,184 5,583 11,567 
BIPPESEUNS WICK. 3/5 sas 0 u's aces cs ccdencces 8,663 10,019 11,256 


: Camden, being foremost at the close of the period we are considering, 
__rouses the greatest interest. 

Before the day of railways, Camden’s evolution had been along the line 
of shipbuilding. To Camden shores from up the Delaware came the lumber 
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of Central and Northern Pennsylvania and Southern New York; from down 
the Delaware came the Pennsylvania white pine collected at Port Deposit, 
Maryland, and shipped up from there. The wholesale lumber and shipbuilding 
industry of Charles Ellis, Richardson Andrews and Isaac Wilkins expanded 
into the various refinements of carriage making, which was to prove the 
ancestor of such concerns as the VanSciver furniture business. The Camden 
of this early period had a population of 2,341, and almost all of her industries 


had some connection with lumber, or its offshoot, carriages, according to Mr. ° 


Gordon’s Gazetteer. He said that the manufactories then included five lumber 
yards, one turpentine factory, two cabinetmakers, two coopers, one trunk 
factory, six coachmakers (with an export market and an annual business of 
more than $60,000), eight smitheries (connected with two of which were 
manufactories of steel springs), two tanneries, two saddleries, one patent 
leather factory, one gold and silver plating business, not to mention several 
other kinds of establishments, including nine taverns. Quite an array for so 
small a town! 

Camden’s first carriage maker had been Samuel Scull, who had com- 
menced in 1800 with three journeymen and struggled upward for a score of 
years until he was employing between twenty and thirty men in making car- 
riages for the riding public of the West Indies, foreign lands, and the United 
States. He had a “paint shop, blacksmith shop and everything necessary.” 
The good health of Scull’s business moved Joseph Kaighn to urge that his 
friend, Isaac VanSciver, recently from Mount Holly, should start a carriage 
factory, while he himself went into the business of making carriage springs 
and edge tools. VanSciver took this advice, and about 1824 his “carriage 
factory and blacksmith shop” stood between Market and Plum on Front 
Street. There it continued to stand for some time, although fire customarily 
visited the spot once each decade, requiring a periodic rebuilding. The refine- 
ments of carriage building brought in collateral businesses, such as brass and 
silver-plating works, blinds and leather, even the trunks carried on behind. 
Some of these firms appropriately enough functioned in wagon sheds and 
others are known to have fitted up stables to shelter their labors. 

Mr. Gordon evidently thought it good taste to make his list as dignified 
as possible, but in doing so he omitted a most succulent industry—“sausage 
weaving,” which was carried on by stalwart Camdenites who “stood” in the 
“Jersey Market,” as they called that section of Market Street in Philadelphia 
between Front and Second, because so many Jerseymen had stalls there. 
Early on market mornings James McGonigle or Peter Bender or Thomas and 
Isaac McDowell might be seen trundling their wheelbarrows of sausage to 
the ferry and over. 

What made Camden grow from an insignificant hamlet to the metropolis 
of Western New Jersey was the improvements in transportation which 
helped her to capitalize her location. Construction of the Camden and Amboy, 
the West Jersey system, the Burlington County roads, and the Camden and 
Atlantic, made Camden the center of a network of avenues of communication. 
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T ansportation and the piers tied locations along the creeks. poet 
le e, Joseph Wharton brought over his American Nickel Works, the only 
and cobalt establishment in the United States. John and James G. 
ell began the “Excelsior Flint Glass Works,” the glass industry being 
hich was thoroughly established in various locations in this general 


24 erefore, all the machinery had to be detignad and built and people aught 
; operate it. The first payroll numbered but fifteen, and the first factory was 
I It « over at the old Camden Water Works, where the abandoned reservoir 
rved for years as the dumping place of the firm’s scrap. John F. Starr of 
Hoboken boat fame, who had previously leased Elias Kaighn’s iron foundry, 
be ilt the Camden Iron Works for the manufacture of gas works and steam 
BP pes. There came a rolling mill and a bindery for blank and printed books. 
Mr. Ross established a haircloth factory. To make her assortment quite com- 
plete, Camden acquired the “Aroma” mills, where of course they worked dye- 
woods and chemicals ; she acquired an early ice cream factory whose product 
ov a is distributed over considerable area by the railroads ; and, human frailties 
be eing what they are, she acquired a “Porcelain Tooth Manufactory,” which 
- last continued to compensate for human deficiencies for the next ekg 
years. 
a ” No such variety could Elizabeth boast. She had eight hundred more 
~ inhabitants than Camden in 1840; but Camden thereafter in twenty years 
‘surpassed her. This may have been due in part to the fact that Elizabeth 
; zt tended towards a residential community, for people working in New York 
ag + City. Elizabeth had her spurt of industrial activity just before the panic of 
1837, when the Elizabethtown Silk Manufacturing Company and the New 
_ Jersey Gum Elastic Company were chartered. Jonathan Ropes, Elihu Har- 
a ison and Thomas B. Wood erected large brick foundries and other buildings 
a for the purposes of the Elizabethport Manufacturing Company. They looked 
_ for prosperity as manufacturers of malleable and common iron castings and 
finished carriage and saddlery hardware. Unluckily, the business could not 
_ meet the anticipations of its founders, and they in their turn proved unable to 
_ meet the anticipations of their creditors. Eventually Mr. Shove assumed 
_ fesponsibility and prospered better. He had a flair for invention, patenting 
_ a digging apparatus and machinery for loading vessels. The Elizabeth Steam 
Cordage Company was another pre-panic concern. Subsequently matters 
moved more slowly in Elizabeth until after 1855. As the Rev. Edwin F. 
_ Hatfield put it, “The ancient town, until then of slow but steady growth, 
entered upon a career of rapidly increasing prosperity.” We may readily 
believe Rev. Hatfield, for within two years the community had bestirred itself 
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to such an extent that the new county of Union was formed around it. This 
was a dozen years after Camden had reached a similar stage in the erection 
around her of Camden County. In the modern period Elizabeth was to have 
a more interesting industrial history. 

New Brunswick was a law unto herself, nantes There seems to be 
dispute as to her size in 1840, some authorities allowing her a population of 
but 5,860, while others count it at 8,663. At any rate, there is universal agree- 
ment that, whatever the numbers of her inhabitants, they were all animated 
by a spirit of conservatism and of coldness toward corporations. Their 
frigidity thawed just enough, about 1837, to yield somewhat to the land 
speculation of Suydam and Graham, but this venture really achieved little 
more than laying down the lines of the development which should come to 
the city later on. New Brunswick’s conservatism is attested by the fact that 
she did not share the general industrial impetus of 1850-60 as did New 
Jersey’s other centers. Her approximate gain in percentage of population was 
but 12, while Jersey City’s was 326, Trenton’s was 166, Elizabeth’s was 107, 
Newark’s was 85, Paterson’s was 73, and Camden’s was 51. Nevertheless, 
because of her earlier start, she was little smaller than Elizabeth when the 
war began; and she had four well established businesses peculiar to her. 
There was the old carriage manufactory which had passed on from John 
VanNuis to S. B. VanNuis and Son. There was a sash, blind and door indus- 
try ; and there were the bigger movements in rubber and wallpaper. 

In 1839, Horace H. Day had begun making rubber shoes in a little shop 
on Dennis Street. He made carriage cloth by spreading rubber, dissolved in 
turpentine, on cloth. At the same time, Christopher Meyer started his rubber 
business, which later became the Ford Rubber Company. Rubber seemed to 
have exceptional attractions for investors. Onderdonck and Letson went 
into it; a novelty concern began making buttons of it. Meanwhile, Goodyear 
had patented a process for vulcanizing rubber, which the pioneer, Day, 
claimed the right to use on the ground that it was an English invention. Day 
was defeated, but the rubber industry survived in the town. The New Bruns- 
wick Rubber Company bought out the Goodyear rights and succeeded Onder- 
donck and Letson, making chiefly boots and shoes. Of course there came the 
inevitable correlative industry—that of making fruit jars. 

In the meantime, wallpaper was thriving. Paper manufacture proper had 
been carried on for some time at more than twenty mills in various parts of 
the State, at Paterson, Springfield and Mount Holly; but the paper for walls 
was the particular predilection of New Brunswick. J. P. Hardenberg started 
it in 1844 and William R. and Henry L. Janeway followed suit. Again the 
correlative industry—William Waldron making wallpaper machinery. The 
founding of the wallpaper business was laid so firmly that wallpaper has 
continued a feature of New Brunswick’s economic life ever since. 

With New Brunswick, the story of the main lines followed by New 
Jersey industry prior to 1860 is completed. There were, of course, minor 
industries of various sorts in smaller places; and there has been no attempt 













y some rather painful periods of depression. Life had moved 
d with caution. Of the accelerated tempo characteristic of the 
e, the New Jersey employer and employee dreamed not. 

» next section we shall see them jerked out of the beginnings of the 
into the beginnings of the Edisonian age. The current of modern 
ill circulate swiftly, electrifying them into mammoth achievements of 
ous importance. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURE: 1775-1810. 


ECONOMIC DISTURBANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


By Carl Raymond Woodward, Assistant to the President, Rutgers 
University. 


War-Time Measures—The trend of agriculture in New Jersey as in 
the other Colonies was of course rudely interrupted by -the Revolutionary 
War. The Colony, because of its unique location, was a center of military 
operations; its fields were crossed and recrossed by the hostile armies. The 
rural people were profoundly affected. Though the great majority in New 
Jersey joined the patriot cause, many remained loyal to the Crown. Both 
factions suffered from raids and deprivations by the opposing forces. Farm- 
ers were frequently victims of foraging and plundering parties; sometimes 
they, with their teams, were pressed into service by the army in possession. 

The military service of the patriot farm folk was scarcely more impor- 
tant than their indirect assistance. In the movements of Washington’s forces, 
the rural people gave aid of one sort or another,—directions over strange 
roadways, sorely needed provisions, and intelligence about the enemy. The 
march of the British from Philadelphia to Monmouth in 1778 was impeded by 
harrassing bands of countrymen. The rural residents of Bergen County, sell- 
ing garden truck or other produce to the British while they occupied New 
York, procured most valuable information for the patriot leaders. 

The supreme importance of keeping the colonial army supplied seems to 
have been appreciated, and the rural people in some communities took steps 
to stimulate the production of food and fabric. The Whigs of Gloucester 
County met at their court house on December 12, 1774, and adopted a resolu- 
tion that the farmers should as much as possible apply their grounds to the 
raising of flax and hemp and that the young women, instead of trifling their 
time away, should prudently employ it in learning the use of the spinning 
wheel. In Salem County, as well as in other districts, meetings were called 
urging the extreme necessity for promoting home manufactures. It was 
resolved to extend the production of flax by sowing greater quantities of 
seed than had ever been done, and also to promote the increase of flocks of 
sheep by killing no ewe for mutton or lamb under four years old. 

On the other hand, here and there the resources of loyalist farmers went 
for the aid of the British troops. Doubtless, too, the patriotism of many a 
Jersey husbandman fluctuated with the fortunes of the opposing armies. 
Scruples against the sale of produce to the enemy, it may fairly be assumed, 
frequently melted away at the sight of British gold. 

The war necessarily affected both farm practices and production. Many 
farms were neglected. Serious thought of the culture of silk and other non- 


essentials was for the time abandoned, and attention given to the production » 
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of staples. The shortage of imported sugar turned attention to the manu- 
facture of molasses from corn stalks as a substitute. Foreign outlets were 
cut off, but the domestic market was enhanced by the demands of the colonial 
and the British armies, which had to be fed and equipped. 


Economic Effects—The war brought about extreme inflation of 
currency, with its consequent effect upon prices and trade in general. Legis- 
lation by the New Jersey Assembly fixing the price of produce failed to accom- 
plish the stability sought. An act passed in December, 1777, placed the 
maximum price of wheat at 12 shillings a bushel, corn 5 shillings a bushel, 
pork 9 pence a pound, and potatoes 4 shillings a bushel. Mere legislation, 
however, was powerless to stop the wave of inflation. 

The post-Revolutionary years were gloomy ones for the New Jersey 
farmer. With the victory in arms and the declaration of peace, came the 
inevitable depression. The instability of economic conditions, characteristic 
of reconstruction times, was aggravated by the uncertainty of the political 
situation, while the new nation was in the painful stages of being born. High 
wages, unemployment, staggering taxes, small return for the landlord and 
low farm prices prevailed. Soil exhaustion and inefficient methods resulted 
in low yields. Short crops, combined with poor markets and the lure of the 
unsettled lands to the west, led to large emigrations and farm abandonment. 
Farms put up at sheriff’s sale failed to attract a bidder. One justice of the 
peace, about 1785, issued 340 precepts for back taxes against one township 
containing 26,000 acres; with seldom any bidders “from fear or want of 
cash.” 

Conditions were particularly hard for landlords. It was easy to own 
land, difficult to get tenants. Farms could be leased at a low rental. Such a 
situation did not tend to encourage good practices by tenants. The system of 
share rental, which seemed to be favored, tended to abuse and deterioration. 
After two decades of war and post-war depression, farms generally were in 
a bad state. Exception might be made of some of the better farming regions, 
for example in Salem County, although no part of the State was untouched 
by the economic stress. 

The difficulties of farming and the demand for timber in the growing 
cities of New York and Philadelphia in the years following the war, turned 
the attention of considerable numbers of farmers to lumbering. This meant 
the clearing of more land, and the further neglect of farming; timber was 
the main source of ready cash for many farmers thus engaged. 


Decline in Wheat Culture—Wheat culture following the war received 
a serious setback from an outbreak of the Hessian fly, supposed to have been 
introduced into America in straw used by the Hessian soldiers. The fly made 
its appearance in New Jersey about 1783, reaching central Jersey about 1786. 
The damage was extensive and spread alarm among the farmers. In Sussex 
County, wheat growing was almost suspended, the farmers depending upon 
rye, corn and buckwheat. 





1 Rutherford, p. 82. 
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The low yields which apparently prevailed before the advent of the fly 
were not enhanced by this new pest. The published reports of yields are 
somewhat in conflict. One writer gives the average yield about 1785 as 6 
bushels per acre, in few places exceeding 8 bushels; another places it at 10 
to 12 bushels per acre on the poor lands and 15 to 18 on the better soils. 
About 1780 the average yield was reported as low as 6 bushels per acre. In 
180s, according to another report,? 30 bushels per acre was considered good, 
and a common yield was 9 bushels, which was lower than in New York and 


Pennsylvania, but better than the yields in Virginia and Carolina. A high — 


price, it was observed in 1799, was the only thing that kept up the culture of 
wheat. . 

Both low soil fertility and destructive pests were responsible for the 
decline in wheat production. While the Hessian fly was probably the most 
serious menace, the diseases mildew and smut had been present for some 
time. Dr. Johan Schoepf, traveling in New Jersey in 1784, met General 
Lincoln at Princeton, who had been studying mildew and its control. The 
latter proposed the use of seed from a northern Province, which would mature 
a crop so early as to escape the mildew.? “Rust” also, apparently was present, 
although its true character was not recognized. It was observed that bar- 
berry bushes growing in the proximity of wheat had a bad effect upon it, but 
the reason was not known until years later when the barberry was found to be 
the host of the rust organism. It is of interest here also that Kalm* in 1749 
found a worm infesting the grains of rye. 

Corn, too, suffered acutely from soil exhaustion, and its production was 
probably at its lowest ebb during this period, with an average yield per acre 
estimated at 14 bushels. The common yield of oats, too, was 14 bushels, that 
of rye 11 bushels, barley 12 bushels, and buckwheat 15 bushels. Potatoes 
commonly yielded 60 bushels per acre, and turnips 65 bushels. In contrast to 
general conditions, however, the farmers in certain localities seem to have 
been more successful in maintaining the fertility of the soil, and still enjoyed 
good yields. Theophile Cazenove, traveling through Hanover in 1794, noted 
that corn yielded 50 to 60 bushels per acre, buckwheat 30 to 40 bushels and 
rye 20 to 24 bushels.* 


Agricultural Trade—The recovery of trade after the war was slow. 
In 1785 New Jersey was exporting wheat, flour, rye, corn, pork, cattle, a 
few horses, flax seed, butter, poultry, iron staves, and potash.2 The New 
Jersey Legislature attempted to attract merchants to Perth Amboy and make 
it a great export center, but with small success. For several reasons New 
York and Philadelphia remained the chief markets of New Jersey produce. 
These larger cities could give better prices and longer credit. Sales were 
more certain and quick. They offered a larger choice of commodities for 





2 Blodget, p. 97. 

3 Schoepf, p. 44. 

4 Vol. 2, p. 44. 
4a Cazenove, p. 4. 

5 Rutherford, p. 83 
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‘trade. They were of easy access by water and the trade once estab- 
aintained itself in some measure from habit and custom. There was 
reign trade from Bridgeton, Great Egg Harbor and Burlington. Eliz- 
as a port of considerable importance for produce from the back coun- 
ew York. Before the close of the century the metropolis was con- 
“butter, milk, eggs, poultry, and garden stuff, in great plenty,” from 
stern New Jersey.® 

Prices—Land values at the close of the century, it appears, varied 
e ly according to location. Farm land in the vicinity of New Brunswick 
for 6 pounds 5 shillings per acre. Near larger towns the price of land was 
rted as high as 20 to 50 pounds per acre; on the Delaware River 4 pounds 
shillings, to 5 pounds 12 shillings. Two or three miles back from the river 
the price was 2 pounds 14 shillings to 3 pounds 3 shillings. Poor remote lands 
sold for 20 to 30 shillings an acre. The best of land could be settled for 4 
pounds per acre.7?_ Land around Hackettstown was worth about $6 to $9 per 
ae cre, at Chatham and Springfield $30 to $45 per acre, at Belvidere $40 to $48 
per acre. Good land could be rented for 25 to 50 cents an acre. In the 
vicinity of Newark in 1794 cultivated land rented for 36 shillings to 3 pounds 
per acre.® At Hackettstown wages were 75 cents a day without board and 
_ 37% cents to 50 cents a day with board. 

From 1782 to 1791, the price of wheat at Salem averaged $1.11 per 
bushel, and corn 56 cents per bushel.® During the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the general level of farm prices declined. 






























___ Leaders in Farm Progress—Yet this period was not without agri- 
oe cultural progress. The basic importance of agriculture to the Nation’s wel- 
fare, so forcefully pronounced by President Washington, was realized by the 
leaders of thought in the new land. In New Jersey was a distinguished group 
_ of citizens who devoted their attention to problems of agriculture and sought 

to raise the level of the industry—George Morgan, John Stevens, Joseph 
_ Cooper, Paul Cooper, Governor William Livingston, Charles Newbold, John 
c Rutherford, Stephen Johnson, Elias Boudinot, and William Coxe—to men- 
tion the principal figures. 

Col. George Morgan, of Princeton, in his time was called “the most 
scientific farmer in America.” Establishing his home at “Prospect,” a 300- 
acre farm adjoining the campus of Princeton College, at the close of the war 
he promptly set about improving the place, and devoting himself to both the 
art and the science of agriculture. A pioneer in alfalfa culture, in 1784 he 
__ advertised in the newspapers that he had alfalfa seed for sale, along with red 
___ and white clover, timothy and rye-grass seed. He grew an extensive assort- 
ment of Indian corn and tested the best varieties of grains. When the Hes- 





f a , sian fly invaded Princeton, he studied the habits of the insect, and advised the 
Bs? later seeding of wheat as the best means of control. He set out a row of 
= 6 Wansey, p. 86. 

pe 7 Strickland, p. 16. La Rochefoucault-Liancourt, Vol. II, pp. 419, 424. 


8 Wansey, p. 85. 
9 Johnson, R. G., p. 169. 
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cherry trees at the edge of the Princeton Campus, and in 1783 planted an 
apple orchard of 300 trees. The following year, the report goes, the orchard 
was threatened with destruction by locusts. In 1785 he planted some Morello 
and Kentish cherry trees. He also gave attention to grape culture. But per- 
haps his pet hobby was bee husbandry. In his large apiary he made an 
exhaustive study of bees and their habits. He protested against the wasteful 
and unnecessary practice of killing bees to procure the honey, and perfected 
a hive with frames that could be removed without disturbing the bees. 
Colonel Morgan’s honey was paid a high compliment by Benjamin Franklin, 
who expressing his enjoyment of a sample sent him by the Colonel, pro- 
nounced it equal to the finest honey he had tasted in France. Colonel Mor- 


gan’s observations and experiments were recorded in a diary and farm book, 


furnishing data for numerous articles which found their way into print. For 
an essay on a plan for a farm yard, he received a medal from the Philadelphia 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, of which he was an honorary mem- 
ber.1° In 1796 he left Princeton to settle in Morganza, Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, where he established what was probably the first nursery for 
trees and small fruits west of the Alleghanies. 

Col. John Stevens, of Hoboken, also was a pioneer in alfalfa culture. As 
early as 1794 Colonel Stevens experimented with the crop at Castle Point, his 
estate on the Hudson. So convinced was he of the superior qualities of the 
alfalfa that he referred to it as a “noble plant,” and predicted it would some 
day occupy an important place in American agriculture. Colonel Stevens,™ 
best known for his contribution to steam navigation on land and sea, was the 
father of Edwin A. Stevens, who founded Stevens Institute of Technology 
on the family estate. It is a rare coincidence that in the eighteenth century 
two colonels of the late war should each have experimented with alfalfa on 
land which in time became the campus of a distinguished college. Colonel 
Stevens’ experiments with alfalfa and other crops were described in an essay 
published by the New York Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, Arts 
and Manufactures.’ 

The work of Colonel Morgan and of Colonel Stevens indicates an interest 
in alfalfa culture, although another century was to pass before the crop was 
well understood. . Other instances of alfalfa growing were mentioned in this 
period. In 1806 alfalfa was reported growing on sandy soil in Burlington 
County, producing 3 cuttings a year, and in another instance 4 cuttings. 

Joseph Cooper, practical’ farmer of Gloucester County, experimented 
with vegetable crops for forty years. From original strains of vegetables 
procured by his father from New England or from abroad about 1750 by 
selection and breeding he worked out many improvements. Peas, lettuce, the 
long warty squash, asparagus, potatoes, radishes, all received his attention. 
The ripening date of southern watermelons was advanced by selection; im- 
proved varieties of grains were produced by selection, new varieties of apples 





10 Phila. Soc. Prom. Agr. Minutes, February 7, 1786. - 

11 Colonel Stevens is reported to have grown an acre of corn which yielded 118 
bushels. (New England Farmer, Vol. VII, p. 52, 1829.) 

12 Trans., 1794, pp. 2, 207. 
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¥ 1 Coxe, foremost American fruit grower, established extensive 
n his farm near Burlington and experimented freely with different 
7 of planting and fertilizers. In 1807 he had 2,000 apple trees in an 
70 to 80 acres in size. Later he is reported to have had 3,000 apple 


he published the first American book on pomology entitled “A View 
‘ultivation of Fruit Trees and the Management of Orchards and 
’ This was regarded as the standard authority on fruit until the later 
ore complete works of Andrew and Charles Downing. It describes 
ih 300 varieties of fruits, including a number originated in New Jersey. 
an honorary member of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
riculture, and as Secretary of the Burlington Society for the Promo- 
of Agriculture and Manufactures, was apparently the moving spirit of 
body. He is said to have paid more attention to the raising of orchard 
s than perhaps any other American of his time. He was for a time a 
mber of the State Legislature and in later life a member of Congress where 
as closely associated with Daniel Webster. 
‘The writings of Coxe and Cooper give us many interesting glimpses of 
e fruit culture of their time. Peaches were very common in New Jersey. 
ymeé growers are known to have plowed their orchards and seeded them 
th cover crops in the Eighteenth Century. Pear blight was taking its toll. 
eph Cooper, in a letter to the True American,! advised that the hanging 
iron implements in the tree would help prevent the disease. 
Coxe mentioned the peach yellows disease in 1807. Damage by the 
‘peach borer was reported as early as 1795. Farmers’ almanacs and news- 
papers for years gave attention to this destructive insect and published meth- 
ods of control. La Rochefoucault-Liancourt!* reported that the farmers 
complained of a small worm, but remarked that they had not been able to 
discover its cause or the method of destroying it. Various remedies were 
sug gested. Philip Freneau’s Monmouth Almanac, in 1795, recommended suf- 
ec ation of the worm with sulfur. Subsequently such remedies as tar, hot 
‘sod ip suds, tobacco, lime, ashes, wrapping the base of the tree with straw, and 
the like were suggested. It is interesting that this insect appeared so early, and 
for so long a time was not satisfactorily controlled. During the Nineteenth 
Century it was customary to “worm” the trees by clearing away the soil from 
_ the base and killing the worms in their burrows under the bark with the point 
F of a curved knife. It was not until the Twentieth Century that science finally 
; found a satisfactory remedy. Now the commercial peach growers gas the 
. worms in their burrows by sprinkling a ring of para-dichiorobenzene, avola- 


-__—- 18 April 30, 1804; Vol. IV, No. 165. 
14 Vol. II, p. 424. 
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tile white crystalline substance, about the base of the tree. Long ago the 


principle of suffocation had been thought out, but it took a ene of experi- 
ment to find the right material to do the work. 

Coincident with the development of fruit growing, the nursery business 
gained importance. The wide range of varieties of fruits is indicated in a 
catalog issued by Daniel Smith, of Burlington, in 1806, listing for sale 151 
varieties of apples, 20 of plums, 67 of peaches, 98 of pears, 43 of cherries, 
10 of apricots, and 16 of nectarines. Samuel Coles had a nursery at Moores- 


town, and was reported in 1809 to have grown the Algerine peach.1® Joseph ; 


Reeves established one of the first nurseries in Salem County, three miles 
from Salem, which proved profitable to himself and useful to the commu- 
nity.16 In later years it was greatly enlarged by his son Samuel Reeves. 

During this period, too, John Rutherford, for some years United States 
Senator from New Jersey, was raising sheep at his home farm in Bergen 
County, and also in Sussex County, and giving his attention to agricultural 
matters generally. Governor William Livingston took pride in calling him- 
self a New Jersey farmer. Charles Newbold, of Burlington County, was 
building the first cast-iron plow in America, which he patented in 1797. 

Elias Boudinot, of Princeton, and later of Burlington, member of the 
Continental Congress (1788) was experimenting on the most suitable degree 
of maturity for harvesting corn. He showed that corn may be satisfactorily 
preserved when cut before fully ripe.17 

At New Brunswick, Stephen William Johnson was devoting himself to 
problems of farm management, and in 1806 produced his work Rural Econ- 
omy. Edward Antill, first at Shrewsbury, Monmouth County, and later at 
Ross Hall on the bluffs of the Raritan, had been experimenting in the cul- 
tivation of grapes “with sedulous attention.’’48 Such was his success that he 
obtained a premium for wine made and sent by him to England.!® His good 
work was continued and expanded by Miles Smith on the latter site. Paul 
Cooper, of Woodbury, progressive fruit grower and breeder, was giving 
attention to improvement of his farm animals and crops, which he reported 
to the Philadelphia Society. John Sheppard, of Greenwich, Cumberland 
County, was increasing his yield of corn by careful selection of ears for seed. 
Jacques Voorhees, in 1800, introduced red clover into Somerset County, open- 
ing the way for the growing of grass on uplands, which had a far-reaching 
effect upon the agriculture of this region. 

Two natives of France, André Michaux and J. Hector St. John de 
Crevecoeur, in the last quarter of the century made unique contributions to 
American agriculture. The former, botanist of the royal gardens of France, 
came to America in 1785, armed with a commission from Louis XVI and a 
letter of introduction from Lafayette. On receiving his petition the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey readily granted him permission to establish an experi- 





15 Phila. Soc. Prom. Agr., Minutes, p. 113. 

16 Johnson, p. 160. 

17 Phila. Soc. Prom. Agr., Minutes, January, 1787. 
18 Amer. Phil. Soc. Trans., Vol. I, p. 120. 

19 Johnson, S. W., p. 166. 
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eC 30 acres, and for several years grew a large collection of native and 
otic plants. It was through this “Frenchman’s Garden” that the cele- 
ed Lombardy poplar was introduced into America. Michaux did not long 
in New Jersey, but his plantings were carried on for many years by 
rdener Paul Saunier, to whom due credit should be given for his services 
ee rcopment of American horticulture. 
C Crevecoeur’ s services were in the field of plant introductions and of a 
‘sort as well. Coming to America in 1754, he established himself on a 
in in Orange County, New York. He is believed also to have had a farm 
ussex County, New Jersey, although the site is uncertain. The Sussex 
unty home, it is reported, was destroyed in the Revolutionary War. After 
war he was designated Consul of France to the commonwealths of New 
| ork, Connecticut and New Jersey. Crevecoeur claims to have introduced 
: to America sainfoin, lucerne (alfalfa) and vetches,”° but it seems improb- 
wh sle that these were the first introductions of these crops. He will be best 
remembered as author of Letters from an American Farmer (1782), and 
Js etches of Eighteenth Century America (1825). 


a 


Agricultural Societies—With such an interest in agriculture among 
public leaders it was but natural that associations for the promotion of agri- 
culture should be formed. One of the earliest efforts of this sort in the 
_ United States, if not the first, sprang up in New Jersey. An organization 
~ known as the New Jersey Society for Promoting Agriculture, Commerce and 
x Arts, was established in or about 1781. Samuel Witham Stockton, of Prince- 
__ ton and Trenton, was secretary. Unfortunately little is known of the society’s 
activities. It is believed that it was short-lived, and failed of important 
accomplishment. 

The first agricultural society in this State of which any substantial rec- 
_ ord has been preserved was the Burlington Society for the Promotion of 
- Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures. The first president was Dr. John 
A. De Normandie, and William Coxe was secretary. Apparently this organ- 
__ ization was active Io years or more, and made its impress upon the agricul- 
. _ ture of Burlington County. The means by which the society hoped to pro- 
___ mote agriculture was reflected in the use to which it put its funds, viz., “for 
premiums, for making useful experiments, for the purchase of books on agri- 
cultural subjects, and for models of new and useful implements of husbandry.” 
Judging from the publicity given, its most popular project was an annual 


______ cheese-making contest, in which a silver medal of 3 pounds value was given 
= for “the quantity of the best flavoured, driest and richest cheese not less than 
* 300-Ibs. weight,” made on any one farm in the county. Jonathan Curtis, of 
‘A Springfield Township, was the winner in 1791 and Hudson Burr in 1702. 
Bd At the society meetings a distinctly educational feature was the reading of 
€ssays on a variety of agricultural topics, including crop rotations and soil 
Fi improvement, subsequently published in the newspapers. 





20 Woodward, p. 36. 
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An agricultural society of somewhat different nature was founded in — 
Morris County in 1792. It was known as the Morris County Society for = 
Promoting Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures, and started with a mem- 
bership of about 100. Its chief project from the outset was a library, and 
presumably this activity overshadowed all others, for in a few years it devel- 
oped into a library company. 

The best known agricultural society of this period was the Philadelphia 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, established in 1785, numbering 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin among its members. Though 
not within our State, reports by Jerseymen and references to New Jersey 
farms figured prominently in its proceedings. Many leaders of agricultural 
thought in New Jersey were members, including the following up to 1818: 


George Morgan, Princeton John Garnett, New Brunswick 
Elias Boudinot, Burlington Samuel Bayard, Princeton 
Wm. Livingston, Elizabeth, Gov- Joseph Capner, Flemington 

ernor of New Jersey Paul Cooper, Woodbury 
Joseph Kirkbridge, Bordentown Mr. Pearson, Burlington 
Wm. Pine, Burlington County Miles Smith, New Brunswick 
Col. Joseph Ellis, Gloucester John Cox, Burlington 
Rev. Andrew Hunter Samuel Emlen, Burlington 
Wm. Temple Franklin, Burlington Samuel H. Howell, Gloucester County 
Daniel Vardan, Whitehall Brig. Gen. Joseph Bloomfield, Trenton 
Richard Stockton, Princeton Samuel L. Howell, Gloucester County 
Richard Wall, Burlington County Dr. John Manners, Flemington 
Abraham Hunt, Trenton George Holcombe, Allentown 
Wm. Coxe, Burlington John Moore White, Woodbury 
Joseph Cooper, Cooper’s Point, Robert G. Johnston, Salem 

Gloucester County Robert Woodward 
Philemon Dickerson Andrew Kirkpatrick, New Brunswick 
John Kaighn Clayton Wistar, Mannington 


New Jersey residents of the northern half of the State fell within the 
sphere of another neighboring society, the New York Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures, founded in 1791. Here, also, 


contributions to agricultural science were made by the members from New 


Jersey—Col. John Stevens, for example. 


Beginning of an Agricultural Press—Agricultural intelligence re- 
ceived further stimulus from the press of this period. It was during the war 
that New Jersey’s first newspaper, the New Jersey Gazette (1777), made its 
initial appearance, and it is significant that in stating his policy, the editor 
announced that he would welcome “proposals for improvements in agricul- 
ture, and particularly in the culture of hemp and flax.” Newspapers estab- 
lished subsequently followed the same policy. Hence the newspaper press 
not only carried the usual news items and advertisements originating from the 
farms, but also essays of an informative and instructional character, designed 
to enlighten the farming public on improved methods for meeting farm 
problems. 

Two newspapers appeared in the Eighteenth Century, which gave special 
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i d adages, liko the bite of glass in « kaleidorope, 
Wf turned up in new shape, commence with inform- 
ing us, why plants grow at all, what (nfluences 
are brought to bear by nature's laws to prodace 
their enlargement from the seed, and what meth- 
: ods we ean adopt to avail ourselves of these lars, 
ats), , fend their operations with economy and profit. 
t ats Unies, Mr. Editor, you feel yourself competent 

. . to do this, we cannot consent to your asuming 
4 ns the significant we in place of the modest personal 


} pronoun. 

Re Now friends and readers, (qynenymous terms.) 
§ ‘Jou ask, w priori, all that cam be dove during « 
; . ife-time, but co much of ites ean be given in o 
single article may be thus understood. 
nak Seeds and plants are wadowed by nature with 

ag . various purror, anil ameng them aro to be found 
: 4 the power of absorbing certein owmpoand mato- 
-Y Fials af af! their termint, aud of discharging such 

parte as may not bocoune mecemary to the new 

: ~ eowbinations formed. 
I F* - Among the most important of tho materials so 
ad abeorbed may be enumorated, Carbonic Acid 
f aod Ammonia. 
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is much heavier, but when heated is expan 
ope fire-bundreth part of its bulk for every de 
tee of heat addod, and ln consequeuce, when ro- 


(because it ls lighter than its balk of water,) it 
ascends the chluney—on reaching the top its 
beat leaves the gas, and from its lom again con- 


To understand clearly the operation of its ab- 
sorption by plaota, the peculiar properties of this 


pherle air for any length of time, but not wo with 
earbonle acid gas; the ultimate particles of this 

are fo minute that they pas with eso 

‘any sabstance not vitrified like glass. 

Thus in a church or lecture room, con! 
‘one thousand persons, each person by breathing, 
readers twelrw gallons of alr per minate incapa- 
Die of supporting animal life, and were it not for 
the Met that the carbonic acid gas thus formed, 
could pass oat between (he ultimate particles of 
Mons, wood, Ko. comporlag the walls, the eudi- 
ence would die—for the mame reason that 
quart of peas will rum through or between the 
spaces in barrel of apples, or a quart of water 
Detween tho mpaces in a barrel of peas, the ulti- 
mate particles of carbonic acid (being smaller,) 
‘will pase between the ultimate particles of roost 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 451) 





Ss —————— 
other substances. ‘According to the experfmenta 
of M. de Sausure and others, the atmosphere 
eoutaine one twenty-five-hundredths of ite ball 
of carbonic acld gaa, and water is capable of re 
ceiving under the ordinary pressure of tbo atmos 
phere, one hundred and seven volumes of this gne 
for every humdred volumes of its own balk. 

It ls, therefore, easily understood why plants 
Krow rapidly immediately afer showers, for this 
£4 contained in the rain drops pames into plants, 
and by the sssistance of ammonia as will hereaf- 
tor be explained, the plant is enabled to appro 
priate to ite ase the carbon, passing off the oxy- 
gen at the surface of the loaves ageio to go forth 
for the solution of a mew quantity of carbon, thas 
it &s not difleult to secount for the fact that rege 
tables, ater being deprived of water, are prinel- 
pally composed of carbon. « 

Some idea may be formed of the force with 
which carbonic acid enters the roots of plants, 
from the following experiment :— 

‘When the sap is rising rapidly in « grape vine, 
cut of a main branch, or the body of the vine, 
aod place over this cut an India rubber bottle of 
great strength, (my capable of sustaining « pree 
sure of filers pounds per eyoare inch,) compress 
the air from this bottle, aod bind the neck firmly 
sroand with a fat ligament, (so a2 not to com- 
press the capillary tabes of the vine,) and the re- 
eult will be that the bag will gradually dis 
tend, and eventually bust, or if its contents be 
analysed, it will be found to contain water and 
earbonle acid. Or if « growing plant be placed 
in water containing Hime in solution, the water 
will oon be rendered turbid, the carboule acid 
pot yet appropriated by the plant, but resident 
unaltered in ite capillary tabes, will combine 
with the lime, forming carbonate of lime, which 
fs insoluble iz water exoept ins very alight de 
gre. 

Ammonis ls composed of asote sod hydrogen, 
and reralta largely from the decomposition ef 
animal matter—its constituents play an active 
pert in essing (he ess/mtlating of the constita 
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tion to agriculture—The Farmers’ Journal and Newton Advertiser 
6), and the Burlington Advertiser or Agricultural Political Intelligencer, 
latter a semi-official organ of the Burlington Society for the Promotion 
iculture and Domestic Manufactures. . 
_ Farming received further recognition at this time in the publication of 
. magazines, somewhat similar in content and strikingly similar in pur- 
_ Agriculture was one of the principal matters for treatment, being con- 
ed along with religion, politics and literature. All three magazines were 
short-lived; a popular demand for this sort of literature at the time seems to 
~ have been lacking. The Christian’s, Scholar's and Farmer’s Magazine was 
fou ded in 1789 by “a number of gentlemen,” including the printer Shepard 
I ‘ollock, of Elizabethtown. The journal appeared bi-monthly. It treated 
numerous practical agricultural matters, such as the Hessian fly, diseases of 
plants and fertilizers, but at the end of the second volume was discontinued. 
In 1798 the Rural Magazine, a weekly periodical, was established in Newark, 
printed by John H. Williams. It contained but little material relating to 
agriculture and ceased publication at the end of a year. The Rural Visiter, 
like the Rural Magazine, a weekly journal and published one year only, was 
established at Burlington by David Allinson in 1810. Numerous articles on 
_ agricultural topics appeared in its columns, William Coxe and Joseph Cooper 
being among the contributors. 

The farmers’ almanac grew in importance as a purveyor of intelligence— 
agricultural as well as meteorological. Many editions were published in New 
Jersey and others published for New Jersey in adjoining states. To mention 
some of the more important—the Burlington Almanac, by Isaac Collins, at 
Burlington; Wood’s Town and Country Almanac, J. N. Hutchins, Newark; 
United States Almanac, by Shepard Kollock, Elizabeth; Federal Almanac, 
by Shelly Arnett, New Brunswick; New Jersey Almanac, by Timothy True- 
man, Trenton; New Jersey and Pennsylvania Almanac, Matthias Day, Tren- 
ton; American Almanac, Abraham Blauvelt, New Brunswick. A choice 
item in the list of New Jersey almanacs is the Monmouth Almanac, by Philip 
Freneau, of Middletown Point, who is known to have published an issue for 


at least one year, 1795. 


> 4 


Significance of the Period—To summarize, the last quarter of the 
. Eighteenth Century saw agriculture in New Jersey in extreme contrasts. It 
y was a period of upheaval, which left the common farmer gasping and grop- 
ing. The business of farming tottered on an unsteady economic structure. 
But from the chaos emerged the promise of a new and better day. Leaders 
of thought, appreciating that agriculture was basic to the nation’s prosperity, 
sought means of improvement. Through such informal agencies as almanacs, 
newspapers and agricultural societies, was launched an educational movement, 
Cs which gained strength throughout the next century, helping to place agri- 
q culture on a more sound economic basis, and to bring it more completely into 
s the realm of science. 


N. J.—40 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURE: 1810-1860. 


By Carl Raymond Woodward, Assistant to the President, Rutgers 
 ° University. 

During the period 1810 to 1860 agriculture along the Atlantic Seaboard 
ed through far-reaching transformations. Up to 1700 agriculture had 
mainly a subsistence occupation, with no great quantity of produce 
.d for trade. Then in the Eighteenth Century farmers in increasing 
bers produced surpluses of crops and stock which went into the market, 
as they grew dependent upon markets to absorb the product of their 
farms, so in proportion they became sensitive to changes in general economic 
conditions. 

These fifty years were witness at once to severe economic stress and 
“to marked progress. The period opened under the gloom of the Embargo 
Act, with foreign trade cut off, and the consequent depression in home 
markets. The War of 1812 brought stimulation, but not until its close in 
1814 was hindrance to trade removed. From 1815 to 1818 prosperity 
‘reigned—prices, land values and profits boomed along on a high plane. Then 
a came the crisis and collapse, a period of depression for several years. Tariff 
protection finally brought relief, prices began to rise, and agriculture by 1835 
was again on the road to prosperity. 

More important, perhaps, than the tariff or the war, in its effects upon 
agriculture, was the “industrial revolution.” Industry, too, was experiencing 
a transformation. The production of sundry commodities—clothing, imple- 
ments, and the like—almost wholly a household industry in colonial times, 
___ was now passing to the factories. The beginning of the factory system may 
be placed at about 1810. Farmers as late as 1820 made most of their own 
clothing, but various manufactures on a large scale had been introduced— 
for example, the manufacture of woolen and cotton articles, leather, glass 
__—_ and paper. By 1830 the factory movement was well under way, and for the 
‘ next twenty years mill towns forged ahead within the State, and over the line 

in Pennsylvania, New York and New England. Here were more towns- 
zz people to be fed on New Jersey produce; here were ever-growing markets 
7 within easy access; here were more factories to take the raw products of the 
i soil—straw, wool, grain, lumber, firewood—and turn them back to the farmer 
4 in the form of manufactured articles. 
i As to labor, the growth of factory towns had a reciprocal effect. Higher 
' wages and other urban attractions started a cityward exodus from farm and 
village, a movement that has persisted, with occasional interruption, up to the 
present time. But while new industries provided employment for an ever- 
growing army of rural recruits, coincidently the factory provided the farmer 
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associated with the industrial revolution. The. ad fasniones hatid mal 


wooden plow gave way to the factory-made steel plow ; and ox-power largely a 


was replaced by horse-power. 


Here was the beginning of what we have been pleased to call “coms yi 
mercial agriculture.” The transformation from the self-sufficient or “subsist- _ 


ence” type of farming was in progress. Home markets were beckoning with 
new opportunities. Markets in turn became a selective factor, and specializa- 
tion in farming was the ultimate result. Dairying, poultry, fruits, vegetables, 
gained in importance as the nearby market demands increased. Under such 
conditions agriculture was to become an industry of greater extremes and 
differences—and prosperity of a more “spotty” nature. This was particularly 
true in the later years of the period, when New Jersey farms began to feel 
the competition of western products, that came with the development of the 
middle west and new transportation routes by canal and railroad. . 

Such conditions naturally encouraged interest in improvement. and 
turned attention to efficiency of production. Under changing economic influ- 
ences, agriculture was hampered by the traditional inertia of old habits. 
Nevertheless, the period was one of marked educational advancement, with 
numerous factors at work. Though the science of agriculture was still in a 
primitive stage, the art of farming was materially promoted through agricul- 
tural societies, fairs, the farm press and a general spirit of improvement. 
Transformations in marketing, machinery, and methods made adjustments 
necessary. That it paid to do things better became increasingly obvious. 

At the opening of the century soil fertility had been exhausted to a low 
point. Now came better methods of management embracing the following 
important elements: (a) raising upland hay, especially clover; (b) rotation 
of crops; (c) use of lime; and (d) the discovery and use of marl. Restora- 
tion of the worn-out soil to some degree of its original fertility followed. 
Altogether the mid-century period was a time of progress and a decidedly 
forward look. 

It was a period of clearing more land and building more farm homes— — 
population increase. In 1810 the population of the State was 245,562; by 
1860 it had grown to 672,035. In 1850, the first year in which the informa- 
tion is given by the Census, there were 23,905 farms in New Jersey. By 1860 
the number had increased to 27,646. 

Improved turnpike roads, the opening of canals, and the advent of the 
railroad brought the country closer to the fast growing cities, and had the 
effect of opening new outlets for farm produce—an expansion of markets, 
as it also brought competing produce from other regions. 

Migration westward continued in important proportions. From 1815 
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any residents of New Jersey sold their worn-out farms and moved 
o, Indiana and Illinois. The westward movement of young men tended 
ce labor scarce, but large families and immigration from Europe— 
lish, Germans—helped to maintain a balance. The trend of wages, 


ver, was upward. 
‘farmers, too, made progress in the direction of organization. Dur- 
he decade 1820-30, agricultural societies were formed in several coun- 
and continued with varying success for some years. The annual fairs 
red by these societies, with livestock shows, competitive crop exhibits, 
g matches and other contests, had a far-reaching educational influence. 
blic sentiment, however, was slow in reaching the point of sustained sup- 
d it was not until after 1850 that agricultural societies and fairs in 
; Jersey were placed on a permanent basis. 
There occurred also marked outbursts of enthusiasm and optimism. 
> ag 

e Merino sheep fever came and went between 1810 and 1820, only to be 
psed by the silk-raising mania of 1835 to 1840. 

a 

Marl the Soil Builder—As was quite natural in a new country, up to 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century soil resources had been wasted with 
digal disregard for the future. When, after continued cropping, a field 
came exhausted, it had been customary to abandon it, move to a new area, 
which in turn was farmed until its plant-food was depleted. Some of the 
_ more careful farmers, it is true, gave attention to maintaining fertility by 
conserving the supply of farm manure, and by spreading mud from ditches 
and meadows on lighter soils. Wood ashes also were used in a limited way, 
a but generally speaking the system of soil management was extremely inade- 
quate. In the southern counties large areas were reduced to a state of com- 
4. _ plete barrenness, and the lands were sold for a trifle or abandoned in default 
= of a purchaser while the impoverished occupant sought new opportunities 
eee in the West. 

“ie é Those farmers who remained on the exhausted lands gained a subsistence 

__ by cutting off the timber for sale in the cities, taking in return pork, grain, 
_____ flour and other necessary supplies. Actually, the land was valued at the price 
of timber upon it. Such a condition prevailed in some districts until well 
__ along in the Nineteenth Century. Even where farms were maintained, crop 
yields were at a low ebb. 
. The means of correcting this condition lay close at hand, awaiting the 
e jntelligence and enterprise which should lead to its use. The existence of 
marl was known before the Revolution but little or no attention was paid to 
it. Benjamin Franklin about 1745 said that his farm was underlaid with 
“fat bluish clay,” which may have been marl, but apparently he did not 
appreciate its worth. The use of “blue mud” in Burlington County is recorded 
as early as 1760, but it is not certain that this was marl. 


The first reliable record of greensand marl having been used as a fer- 


a, 


a 


1 Blodget, p. 97. 
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meadow on the farm of Peter Schenck near Marlboro, threw out a substance _ 
which he called marl. It was spread over a portion of the field where its good 
effects were seen for many years. The circumstance attracted no particular — 
notice, however, until 1811, when the farm came into the possession of John 
H. Smock. The superior fertility of the marled field then led to another trial — 

and the beginning of a general use of marl in that neighborhood. Prior to the — 


latter date, however, marl had been used on other farms in Monmouth 


County, by Cyrenius Van Mater of Holmdel in 1795, and nearby on the lands — 


of Lafayette Schenck in 1796. In Upper Freehold Township a marl bed was 


opened by Benjamin Woodward in 1805. One of the first persons in Bur- 


lington County to use marl successfully as a manure was Josiah Reeves of 
Pemberton, who in 1806 reported to the Philadelphia Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture that his grass crop had been greatly improved by an 
application of marl mixed with barnyard manure. 

In 1815 Mark Reeves of Evesham, Burlington County, again directed 
attention at a meeting of the Philadelphia Society to the great possibilities of 
marl. About the same time Dr. George Holcomb of Allentown, Monmouth 
County, announced that he had used it on his farm with the greatest benefit 
to corn and grass, citing one instance where the yield of corn had been 
increased from 12 to 63 bushels per acre in a period of 12 years. George 
Craft and Paul Cooper of Gloucester County also testified before the society 
on the value of marl. 

Marl! was first dug and used in Cumberland County by Isaac Elwell of 
Bishop’s Run in 1819. In Salem County it was first regularly dug and put 
upon the market by Jonathan Riley of Woodstown in 1826. 

Notwithstanding conclusive evidence in favor of marl it was for a time 
regarded with great caution, and due to traditional prejudice against new 
ideas its progress was slow. By 1840, however, it was used freely in the marl 
belt which stretches across the State through Monmouth, Burlington, Cam- 
den, Gloucester and Salem counties. Countless testimonials are on record of 
how exhausted farms on the point of being abandoned were revived by liberal 
dressings of marl. As much as 100 two-horse wagon loads to the acre were 
applied in some places. The result was phenomenal. Sterile patches of sandy 
soil were rendered capable of sustaining admirable crops. Farm after farm 
supporting only a scanty growth of Indian grass scarcely repaying the labor 
of cropping, with the use of marl was made to yield heavy crops of clover, 
timothy, corn, potatoes and wheat. By 1840 it was claimed that the lands of 
Monmouth County alone had been enhanced in value about one-half million 
dollars by the discovery and use of marl.? 

In Salem County it was reported that the yield of corn formerly 15-20 
bushels per acre was increased to 40-60 bushels. On account of its potash 
content, it was especially beneficial to hay and potatoes. Potatoes raised with 
marl also were considered more uniformly of a smooth appearance than 





2 Wiggins, pp. 50-53. 
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yielding 425 bushels per acre. Land in Salem County increased from $8-10 
1 acre to $80 and upwards, the most valuable being rated as high as $125 

per acre and occasionally as much as $175. 

____ So popular did marl become that its use was commercialized. Mar! dis- 
; tributing companies were formed, which by means of the railroads newly 

i built, were able to ship to regions outside the marl belt. More than 126,000 

tons of marl, it was estimated, was transported by railroad in 1867. The use 

ay marl also was stimulated by the State Geological Bs begun in 1835 


gd Dr. George H. Cook. 

Marl continued to be used in large quantities until well toward the end 
of the Nineteenth Century when it was almost wholly replaced by commercial 
fertilizers. By 1880 it was estimated that over 500,000 tons, or 8,000,000 
bushels, of marl had been applied to Pilesgrove and Pittsgrove townships in 
Salem County. 


Fertilizers and Lime—Among the first commercial fertilizers to come 
into common use was guano prepared from the vast deposits along the Pacific 
Coast of South America. It was especially valued for wheat, and was applied 
at the rate of 200 to 400 pounds per acre. So highly was it regarded that 
‘guano and marl together came to be known as “the farmers’ gold-dust.” 

In addition to guano, ground bone, or “bone dust,” as it was called, was 
used as early as 1833. A chemical fertilizer called superphosphate of lime, 
manufactured on a large scale and selling at the same price as guano, was 
used in considerable quantities by 1850. It was composed of bone dust dis- 
solved in sulfuric acid and mixed with sulfate of ammonia. This product 
was patented by James J. Mapes of Newark and its manufacture about 1850 
was the beginning of a large and successful fertilizer business. Some years 
later Mapes’ rights to the patent were challenged, but after long litigation his 
claims were upheld by the courts. 

Another commercial fertilizer, known as “Poudrette,” was manufactured 
from night soil gathered from the cities. Poudrette was made by the Lodi 
Manufacturing Company, established by Anthony Dey on the Hackensack 
River about 1841. “Fish guano” was used in a limited way. 

Lime as a soil improver also came into prominence at this time. The 
value of lime had long been demonstrated and it is known to have been used 
in New Jersey as early as 1785. John Rutherford noted that the poorer the 
land, the less lime it would bear. Plaster of Paris as a manure was urged by 
Robert Morris in 1789.2 In the Rural Visiter, published in 1810, farmers, 
were advised to burn their own lime. 

Somerset County had abundant limestone deposits within its borders but 





3 Christian’s, Scholar’s and Farmer’s Magazine, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 515-16. 
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none was burned until 1794, and it was 1840 before Peapack lime cam 
general use. This greatly stimulated the growing of grass on the u 
inaugurating a new era in farming in that region and bringing great be 
to the Somerset County farms. It is said that the first Somerset farmer 1 
gave heart to the exhausted land by the use of lime as a fertilizer was Dr. x 
John Reeve, a physician at Rocky Hill, who sent-all the way to a quarry on © 
the Delaware for stone. A Freehold newspaper in 1838 carried an advertise- 
ment of the lime kiln operated by R. & Wm. Jaques of Keyport. About 1850 ‘a 
it was the practice in Salem County to apply 50 to 100 bushels of slaked lime 
to the acre once in four years. 

With larger attention to soil fertility, greater care came to be exercised 
in conserving and handling farm manure. The rapidly growing cities fur- 
nished a new and very considerable supply of stable manure, destined to play __ 
an important role in building up the fertility of New Jersey farms. City 
manure is mentioned as early as 1820. Consideration was given to green 
manuring also as early as 1825, but for many years this practice was not 
commonly adopted. Nevertheless, clover was plowed under as a green 
manure in Salem County about 1850. 

Large areas of land were reclaimed and improved through the use of 
drain tile the latter half of the Nineteenth Century, a practice which came into 
prominence about 1850. Subsoil plowing also was advocated, and in a small 
way was practiced as a measure of soil improvement. 

Proposals to drain the marshes along the coast came up from time to 
time, and in places were actually carried out. In 1814 Samuel Swartout 
drained and diked a marsh area at Hoboken, on which the kept a herd of 
100 cows, marketing the milk in New York. He also grew grain and vege- 
tables, but from lack of funds was unable to maintain the enterprise. A 
plan for draining the Newark meadows in 1820 did not materialize. In 7 
Cumberland County along the Maurice River, by means of dikes and tide- _ 
gates, marshy areas were converted into fertile meadows which produced 
exceptional yields. 


Agricultural Societies—During this period occurred two movements 
for agricultural societies, the first of which ran its course between 1815 and 
1830, and the second developing between 1840 and 1860. Influenced doubtless — 
by the Berkshire Agricultural Society movement that originated in Massa- 
chusetts in 1810, Jerseymen were led to form at least six societies—the New 
Brunswick Agricultural Society in 1818, the Morris County Society in 1820, 
the Essex and Sussex County societies in 1821, the Cumberland County 
Society in 1823, and the Agricultural Society of Salem County in 1826. 

These societies launched upon ambitious programs, embracing annual or 
semi-annual fairs, with livestock shows, plowing matches, premiums for the 
best animals and largest yields, and other efforts to spread information and 
to stimulate agricultural progress. For example, the Salem County Society in 





4 Winfield, p. 320. 
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. = of the society migyenient apparently area ahead of an appre- 
r desire for organization on the part of the farmers. The practical 


re, economic conditions were doubtless an important factor. The 
le from 1820 to 1830 was a period of low prices and discouragement. 
farmers apparently turned to organization as a possible agency for 
; but in the societies’ programs for better farming they found little 


_ The recovery of the societies was slow. Signs of revival, however, 
apr peared as early as 1835 when the Princeton Agricultural Society was 
ranized. In 1839:the Princeton Society expanded into a State-wide organ- 
tion, but lasted only a few years. Here was the beginning of another 
phase of organization that was to have permanent and far-reaching results. 
By 1850 the movement was well under way, and the decade that followed 
brought a thriving society in nearly every county, several local clubs, and the 
ate Agricultural Society that was to play an important role in the agricul- 
Pt ural development of New Jersey. In order to present a more complete pic- 
tu ire of the agricultural societies, the following summary sketch embraces 
th eir origin and activities up to the time when they gave way largely to a 
oF different type of organization. 


mar). 5 


a County Societies and Local Clubs—Atlantic County had an agricul- 
: tural society as early as 1856. Fairs were held at Tuckerton in 1857 and 1859. 
Another society was organized at Egg Harbor City in 1859, chiefly for the 
_ encouragement of grape culture. Experiments were made with many varieties 
and it is estimated that in 1874 at least 150,000 gallons of wine were pressed 
“from the grapes grown in that vicinity. In 1870 the society made an abortive 
effort to encourage silk growing. Sometime prior to 1868 there also existed 
in Atlantic County an organization called the Pomological Society, which 
gave way to the Fruit Growers’ Union in that year, said to be one of the 
- earliest, possibly the first, of the farmers’ codperative marketing associations 
in New Jersey. In 1874 the Atlantic County Agricultural Society, primarily 
a fair association, was organized. 
. The Bergen County Agricultural Society was incorporated in 1859 but 
_ it is known that agricultural organizations existed in the county prior to 1852. 
In Burlington County, horticultural exhibitions were held as early as 
1837. The Moorestown Agricultural Society was formed in 1846 and the 
Burlington Agricultural Society in 1847. The latter society conducted the 
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county fair for a number of years but following a reorganization the fair 
placed under the management of the Burlington Agricultural Fair Associatic 
in 1870. By 1882 it had distributed over $100,000 in premiums, and had 
stimulated many fine herds of cattle, sheep and swine. In addition to ne 
county societies, there were several local farmers’ associations in Burlington — 
County. The Progressive Farmers’ Club located at Mt. Laurel was organized — 
in 1865 and launched a broad educational program. It built a club hall with - 4 
a library, and held annual exhibitions, including a poultry show. In 1871 a 
similar body was organized in Mt. Holly, called the Burlington County 
Farmers’ Club. The Moorestown Agricultural and Industrial Society, another _ 
local organization, was incorporated in 1880. 

Camden and Gloucester counties combined in organizing an agricultural __ 
society in 1853. After four years the county groups decided to separate, and __ 
each continued with its own association. The farmers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Camden County, organized in 1872, had a dual program of educa- 
tional features and certain protective activities against unscrupulous dealers 
in farm produce. . 

The first Cape May County Agricultural Society was formed in 1846. 
A speaker at its initial meeting urged legislation to advance agriculture, 
either through “premiums or protection.”’ Two new societies were organized 
in 1870, the Cape May County Agricultural and Horticultural Society, and the 
Cape May Agricultural Society. 

The revival of the agricultural society of Cumberland County came in 
1851. It gradually gained strength and conducted fairs at Bridgeton, which 
in a few years became “the great autumnal gathering of the people of this 
and surrounding counties.” Between 1860 and 1880 there were several agri- 
cultural societies and clubs about Vineland devoted primarily to the growing 
of fruits, vegetables and flowers. Cumberland County also furnishes us with 
an example of a highly successful local farmers’ club at Bowentown, in Hope- 
well Township. Its program included an annual festival, reaping and mowing 
matches, an agricultural library, experiments with fertilizers, conversational 4 4 
meetings and an inspection of members’ farms by an official committee, the . 
record of each farm being kept by the secretary in a special book. 

The Essex County Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, Horticul- —% 
ture and Manufactures, organized in 1844, held exhibits which were largely y ] 
attended. In 1847 the name of the society was changed to the Essex County 
Institute. Another Essex County Agricultural Society was incorporated in 
1864, and a local horticultural society was formed in Orange in 1856. In 


1857 the German Agricultural Society of Livingston, Essex County, was | 
formed. = 
In addition to the Gloucester County Agricultural Society which suc- . 7 
ceeded the combined society of Camden and Gloucester in 1858, there were e. 
several local clubs in the county, the Woodbury Farmers’ Club formed in Co. 


1870 or earlier, and the Upper Greenwich Farmers’ Club organized 1875 or 
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: . Woodbury Park and Agricultural Association incorporated 1874 
sa! ir association. 
only agricultural society in Hudson County that has been noted was 
tet in 1864, and appears to have been primarily a horse-racing 


nterdon County had a horse show as early as 1825. The Agricultural 
- of the county was organized in 1856 with Hugh Capner as president. 
itions were held annually with few interruptions and horse-racing 
s to have become its chief feature. The Union Farmers’ Club located 
. Airy existed as early as 1873. In 1867 a group of peach growers in 
‘ounty met to codperate in handling the peach crop. A committee was 
ointed to confer with the railroads on transportation. Although it is not 
wn whether a definite organization existed, the project has the earmarks 
ot a cooperative marketing association. 
~The Mercer County Agricultural Association organized in 1855 was 
omparable with the other societies of the period. The Princeton Agricul- 
tt at Association founded in 1835 and discontinued after a few years, was 
revived i in 1867 as an uncommonly successful farmers’ club. It has numbered 
“many prominent citizens among its members, and is still active. At Hopewell 
a farmers’ club was organized in 1866. 
__- In Middlesex County the Jamesburg Agricultural Society was formed in 
1853 headed by James Buckelew, one of the most successful farmers of the 
State. In 1856 the Jamesburg Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club was begun and 
a similar club was reported in the same year at New Market. The Middlesex 
County Agricultural Society also was established in 1856, and a particularly 
active group known as the Middlesex Farmers’ Club was organized in 1857. 
a Eleven years later there was at Metuchen an organization known as the 
Metuchen Improvement Club whose interests were chiefly agricultural and 
horticultural. 
b Monmouth’s first agricultural society was begun in 1838, and after a 
brief existence it was succeeded by a second society formed in 1853. This 
proved to be one of the most influential societies of the State, with a large 
_ membership and active program, the chief feature of which was the annual 
“a fair. Monmouth also had a farmers’ club organized in 1869 with head- 
__ quarters at Freehold, and the Monmouth County Poultry Association organ- 
___ ized in 1873 was one of the first poultry associations in the State. A society 
called the Long Branch and Seashore Improvement Association, incorporated 
___in 1865, appears to have been primarily a horse-racing club. 
ie In 1845 the Morris County Agricultural, Horticultural and Mechanical 
___ Society was formed, but apparently it was short-lived. It was followed in 
if 1858 by the Morris County Agricultural Society. 
ar The Ocean County Agricultural Society was established in 1872 or 
Lae earlier, its object being an annual fair at Toms River. At Lakewood, then 
ee known as Bricksburg, a group of farmers was organized in 1874 called the 
Seven Stars Farmers’ Club. 
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The Passaic County Agricultural Society was incorporated in 1a 4 
presumably for the purpose of holding fairs. A gooseberry show was bag 
in Paterson in 1859, at which berries four inches in circumference were 
exhibited. 
Salem County’s first society organized in 1826 was followed by a Secon a 
society in 1850 known as the Salem County Agricultural and Horticultural __ 
Society. The society had a large membership and its annual fairs were - 
attended by huge crowds. After 1860 it deteriorated somewhat, and about 
1870 was overshadowed by the West Jersey Agricultural Association, which 
for many years held fairs at Woodstown. 

In Somerset County two societies were formed wii a few years, the jm 
Somerset County Agricultural Society in 1853 and the Franklin Agricultural 
Society in 1857. Both had their headquarters in Somerville. The premium 
offerings of the county society in 1857 are significant of the ideals of the 
society—for the best five acres of wheat, ten acres of corn, ten acres of oats 
and one-half acre of potatoes. In 1870 the Somerset County Farmers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association replaced the Franklin Society. 3 

Sussex County’s first society was organized in 1821 and survived for 
two or three years. The second society came in 1856 and continued active 
with largely attended fairs, until 1864. The society was again revived in 
1880. Minor organizations in Sussex included the Vernon Agricultural 
Society organized in 1866, and the Sussex County Farmers’ Club formed in 
1879. 

The Union County Farmers’ Club, which met semi-monthly in the court- 
house at Elizabeth, was organized in 1868. Farmers in this county were also 


interested in two joint agricultural societies formed with Middlesex County, j 
the first in 1867. 3 4 
In Warren County the Belvidere Farmers’ Club was organized in 1856, q 


and in 1859 the Warren County Farmers’, Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association began its series of annual fairs. 

Among the regional societies not already mentioned were the People’s ] 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of West Jersey, incorporated in 1860, . 
which held meetings at Swedesboro; the Central Agricultural Society of the 
State of New Jersey begun in 1867, holding fairs at Trenton which later 7 
developed in the Trenton Inter-State Fair; the Essex and Hudson Agricul- 4 
tural and Mechanical Association, incorporated 1859; and the West Jersey , 
Fruit Growers’ Association, started at Moorestown in 1863. q 

The county agricultural societies after 1880 began to give way to county 
boards of agriculture, which enjoyed legislative recognition under the State  —_ 
Board of Agriculture. About 1890 the State Board of Agriculture inaugu- 
rated a series of farmers’ institutes, educational meetings of one or two days’ 
duration in the several communities. The county boards of agriculture formed 
the logical cooperating agency, and assumed some of the activities that had 
been carried on by the county societies. Then, too, with the development of 
the State Fair, the interest in the local county fairs began to wane, and many 
county fairs had been discontinued by the end of the century. 
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+The county societies brought large benefit to the agriculture of .the 
State. Before the time when the science of agriculture was taught in schools 
3 and colleges—when books and newspapers were still relatively scarce—the 
0 ieties furnished a medium for spreading information on improved prac- 
tices; they helped make inventions and writings more effective and useful ; 
they furnished an incentive for progressive effort ; they encouraged improve- 
ment; they supplied certain recreational and social values. In large measure 
a they paved the way for more scientific practices, and for the service of 
_ formal educational agencies. 


The State Agricultural Society—New Jersey lagged behind the other 
states in the development of a State Agricultural Society. The State Society 
of 1781 was of short duration and for a period of nearly forty years no 
reference to a state-wide society appears. In 1819 such a society was proposed 
put nothing came of the suggestion. Some consideration was given to agri- 
cultural questions by the Legislature in 1835 when the Geological Survey of 
: the State was authorized. A committee on agriculture was named in the 
Assembly in 1838, and a similar committee in the Senate in 1839. A proposal 
in 1839 that an agricultural survey of the State be made, failed of adoption. 
In 1850 considerable pressure was brought to bear upon the Legislature to 
provide for a State agriculturist who should give scientific advice and assist- 
ance to the farmers. While the measure met with some favor, it could not 
muster sufficient support to carry. 

All this revealed a growing interest in some official State body which 
- should represent the agricultural industry, an objective realized in the organi- 
; zation of the New Jersey State Agricultural Society in 1855. The first presi- 
¥ dent was Charles S. Olden of Princeton, who later became Governor of the 
___ State, and the secretaries were J. H. Frazee of Somerset County and F. P. 
" Auten of Mercer. The Legislature voted the society a subsidy of $1,000. So 
began a career of marked usefulness and service. Annual fairs were held in 
1855 at Camden, in 1856 at Newark, in 1857 at New Brunswick, in 1858 at 
Trenton, in 1859 and 1860 at Elizabeth. The fair in 1861 was omitted on 
account of the war, which materially checked the development of the society. 
A permanent location for the society, agitated since its beginning, was offici- 
ally acquired in 1866, and thereafter for over thirty years the famous 
_ Waverly fairs were held on an eighty-acre tract of land near Waverly Station, 
Newark. 

, Limited space prevents a full account of the society’s activities, and only 
a few of the more important can be mentioned. The society was instrumental 
in promoting agricultural education, and codperated with the principal of 
the State Normal School in establishing courses in agriculture in 1861. At 
the annual meetings in Trenton lectures were given on various agricultural 
topics. The society codperated with Dr. George H. Cook of Rutgers College 
in completing the State Geological Survey. Improved varieties of seeds and 
grafts were distributed. When the epidemic of pleuro-pneumonia swept 
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through the cattle herds of the eastern states in 1860, a special committee of 
the society equipped with State funds vigorously tackled the problem, and 
rendered valuable service by disseminating information and directing a 
quarantine. The society was also active in controlling an outbreak of ‘ ‘rinder- 
pest” in cattle in 1866. The publication of Dr. Trimble’s work on destructive - 
insects was promoted. A survey of the use of marl was conducted in 1865. — 
In connection with the fair a system of State premiums was provided by a _ 
law passed in 1874, appropriating a fund not to exceed $3,000 in any yene to 
be given by the State for certain agricultural productions. \ 
One of the most active figures in the society was Patrick T. Oural a 
protégé of James J. Mapes, and manager of his farm, successful horticulturist 
and prominent citizen. Quinn was elected corresponding secretary in 1871— __ 
a position he held for more than fourteen years. y 
By 1895 the most important mission of the State Agricultural Society 
had been fulfilled. Other agricultural organizations had entered the society’s 
field of work—the Agricultural College, the State Board of Agriculture and 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. The activities in which the Society had 
been engaged since its beginning in 1855 were largely taken up by these other 
bodies better organized and equipped to handle them. With the sale of the 
Waverly fair grounds to the Essex County Park Commission in 1899 the 
society’s activities came to a close. 
The educational service of the society was great. The lectures at its 
meetings, its exhibitions, the public demonstrations of improved machinery, 
its publications, the material given to the press—all made for a better 
informed farm class. By pioneering in the field of education and organization 
it blazed the trail for the institutions and agencies that succeeded it. 


The Agricultural Press—Second to none as an educational influence 
during this period, was the public press. Many newspapers were established 
prior to 1860 and agriculture occupied an important place in their columns. 
Agricultural sections were carried in such papers as the Bridgeton Observer 
and the Washington Whig of Bridgeton, the Palladium of Liberty, of Morris- 
town and the Weekly Fredonian of New Brunswick. Several newspapers 
whose titles suggest some special reference to agriculture were established, 
namely, the Gloucester Farmer of Woodbury in 1817, the Rural Record of 
Camden founded in 1821, the Bergen Farmer of Hackensack in 1823, the 
Hunterdon Gazette and Farmers’ Weekly Advertiser in Flemington in 1835, 
the Burlington Gazette, which in 1839 carried the sub-title New Jersey Silk 
and Agricultural Register. 

Coincident with the progress of the times, two farm journals were begun 
in New Jersey. In 1855 the New Jersey Farmer was established by Orrin 
Pharo, of Freehold. It was a monthly journal of 32 pages; its objective the 
improvement of the agriculture of the State. At the end of two years ill 
health forced Pharo to relinquish the Farmer, and it was purchased by Judge 
David Naar, of the Trenton True American. Naar published the journal 
until 1861, when on account of the disturbed conditions at the outbreak of the 
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_ devoted to Farm Machinery, Fruit Growing, Poultry, Gardening, Stock Reg- 
ister, Jersey Products, Farmers’ Boys and the Housewife. Though it never 


~ concerning the agriculture of New Jersey during this period. 
. James J. Mapes’ Working Farmer, begun in 1849, was published for 15 
years. Since Mapes lived near Newark, on his famous experimental farm, 
for which he was granted a medal by the American Institute of New York, 
“a his journal was devoted particularly to problems of farming in New Jersey. 
i The editor vigorously urged the establishment of a federal department of 
agriculture. Another farm periodical was edited by a member of the Mapes 
- ool, J. Payne Lowe, who in 1873 established the Pen and Plow. It was 
published monthly and continued for at least ten years. Both the Working 
Farmer, and the Pen and Plow were technically published from New York, 
but in view of their editors’ residence in New Jersey, they are in a sense the 
product of this State. 
F Between 1820 and 1860 farm journals published in other states enjoyed 
_ considerable circulation among New Jersey farmers, and contributed largely 
_ to agricultural improvement. Among these were the American Farmer, pub- 
_ lished at Baltimore, the Ploughboy, at Albany, the Genessee Farmer and the 
_ Rural New Yorker, at Rochester, the Cultivator and the Country Gentleman, 
at Albany, the Farmers’ Cabinet, at Philadelphia, and the American Agricul- 
turist, at New York. 
oie News of New Jersey farms was frequently carried by these journals. 
Be For example, the first issue of the Ploughboy contained a story of how 
___ E. Bucket grew 110 bushels of corn to the acre on his farm at Pilesgrove, 
Salem County. 


The Passing of Slavery—This period also witnessed the close of 
slavery on New Jersey farms. Negro slaves had been numerous in colonial 
‘times. The peak of slavery in the State occurred in 1800, when the slaves 
numbered 12,422. By 1810 the number had declined to 10,851, falling further 
to 7,557 in 1820 and to 2,254 in 1830. ‘Traffic in slaves between New Jersey 
and other states had been prohibited by act of Legislature, March 14, 1798, 
and legislation enacted in 1804 provided that all slaves born after July 4 of 
that year should become free on reaching the age of 25 years. 

The Quakers of New Jersey played a prominent r6le in initiating the 
anti-slavery movement, registering their opposition to slave-holding as early 
as 1696. Under the leadership of John Woolman, of Mount Holly, the 
keeping of slaves by members of the Society of Friends was forbidden in 
1758. Anti-slavery sentiment developed and spread northward and west- 
ward, sowing the seed for the abolitionist crusade which came to a head with 
the Civil War. 

Slave labor never reached the same proportions in New Jersey as in the 
cotton-growing states. It apparently was not so well adapted to farming con- 
ditions in New Jersey even in colonial times, much less to the types of farming 
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that developed in the Nineteenth Century. Relatively speaking, | 
slaves were probably well cared for. Instances are recorded in Susse 
where the negro slaves and the white laborers were treated alike, e: 
they were separately fed and lodged. The farmers, nevertheless, ha 
erable trouble with runaway slaves, judging from the advertisemen’ 
nently displayed in the newspapers between 1780 and 1840. 
Indentured service in some degree continued well through the ce: 
An advertisement reveals a cargo of servants for sale in 1819. Mino 
commonly “bound out” in the trades as “indentured apprentices,” « 
farms, until of age. Not uncommonly the treatment of these friendless 


Transportation—Transportation developments from 1810 to 18 
were a mighty factor in agricultural progress. First the turnpike, then the — 
canal, then the railroad opened up new avenues of travel for rural people, 
breaking down isolation and bringing the farmer into closer touch with the . 
world’s activities. a 

The first turnpike company in New Jersey chartered in 1801 constructed — 
the Morris Turnpike from Elizabeth westward to Culver’s Gap opposite Mil- — 
ford on the Delaware. The “Brunswick Pike,” from Trenton to New Bruns- — 
wick was built by a company chartered in 1802. The period 1800-35 up to 
the time when railroads came in for development may properly be called the 
“Era of the Turnpike.” Many private corporations were formed for the — 
construction of turnpikes, with varying degrees of success. A feature of the — 
turnpike now well-nigh obsolete was the toll house. Scattered along these 
highways were tiny houses equipped with toll gates, where the travelers’ 
pennies were accumulated, part to go for the maintenance of the roads, part j 
for the modest living of the toll-house keeper, and part—if any balance _— 
remained—as dividends to the stockholders. In 1814 New Jersey had 10r 
post offices and 919 miles of post roads. P 

The construction of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, connecting the two 
rivers for which it was named, was completed in 1834. The canal was a boon 
to the farmers of Central New Jersey, providing a waterway for produce to 
the ports of New York and Philadelphia. Likewise the opening of the Morris a 
Canal in 1831 contributed much to the development of agriculture in the 
northern counties. 

The advent of the railroad, too, had a far-reaching effect upon farming. 
The first railroad line was opened in 1833 between Bordentown and South 
Amboy. By 1850, 206 miles of railroad were in operation in New Jersey. 
By 1860 the trackage had been increased to 560 miles and by 1871 to 1,110 
miles. Such a radical innovation was not accepted without resentment and 
opposition. Farmers objected to the cutting of roadways across their fields. 
The puffing locomotives disturbed the peace of the countryside, and frightened 
their horses and cattle. Dire calamity was predicted. Engines could not eat 
hay, it was argued, hence the hay market would be ruined. Sparks from 
locomotives would destroy the barns. Besides, what would become of the 
turnpike companies and the stage coach lines? 
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~ Nevertheless, the railroads provided a great stimulus for farming in New 
sey as elsewhere. They brought remote rural districts into touch with the 
, markets, and by opening up new outlets stimulated the prices of farm 
duce. They made it possible for farmers to procure the agencies of soil 
improvement—lime, fertilizer, marl, and manure from the cities. They 
‘opened the way for the acquiring of new farm lands and the expansion of 
z “the industry into more remote regions. Their social effects were far-reaching, 
b providing for quicker communication, and bringing the farmer within the 
_ sphere of the city’s influence. They permitted more rapid transportation of 
_ farm produce and rendered the farmer independent of canal and river boats. 
On long hauls they provided more economical transportation than horsepower. 
_ Although the railroads had their beginning in the first half of the century, the 
full measure of their influence was not felt until the second half. 


Agricultural Trade—Among the principal exports from New Jersey 
between 1815 and 1820 were lumber, iron, beef, pork, hams, butter, cheese, 
flour, Indian corn, flax, fruit, cider, and leather. The last two products are 
significant since New Jersey was the only State listed in Seybert’s Statistical 
Annals as exporting leather, and Connecticut the only other State from which 
exportations of cider were reported. Produce was shipped mainly to the New 
York and Philadelphia markets, from which in turn the imports in greater 
part were drawn. In 1846 horses, cattle and flax-seed were mentioned among 
the important exports. 

By 1830 the influence of cheap transportation by way of the Erie Canal 
was felt, and flour and wheat prices declined. In 1834 peaches were reported 


es to be very abundant, with the price sometimes as low as 50 cents a bushel. 
___ Some idea of the standard of prices of farm products about 1850 may be 


gained from the following figures, gleaned from several sources, and repre- 
senting different localities between the years 1845 and 1855: Wheat go cents 
to $1.25 a bushel; corn 50 to 75 cents; oats 30 cents; rye 60 to 75 cents; 
buckwheat 60 cents; potatoes 50 to 64 cents; sweet potatoes 50 cents to 
$1.00; clover $17 a ton; neat cattle $18-30 a head; lambs $2.50-3.00; wool 
31 cents a pound. 
ia The trade in grain, particularly wheat, in the central counties continued in 
large proportions. The toll-gate keeper at Middlebrook, near Bound Brook 
a keeping count on one occasion reported that six hundred vehicles passed in a 
single day laden with produce and drawn by one to six horses, on the way 
to New Brunswick and to nearby boat landings. This was perhaps early in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Coincident with the gradual restoration of soil fertility, and the pros- 
perity that came with larger production, farm land commanded a steadily 
increasing price. The average value per acre of farm land, according to the 
U. S. Census of 1850, was $43.67. By 1860 it had risen to $60.40. 


Crops—Crop production from 1810 to 1860 was marked not only by 
steadily increasing yields, but by the adoption of more scientific and efficient 
N.3—41 
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systems of management. Balanced rotations, including the clovers, became 
the regular and accepted practice. Root crops too came into greater promi- 
nence. The white potato appeared as a major crop in Monmouth and Salem 
counties, attaining large importance in the latter county about 1840. To 
meet the increasing demands of nearby markets the growing of fruits and 
vegetables began to assume commercial proportions. At this point consider- 
ation is given to these last-named products, the treatment of the common field 
crops being reserved for another section. 


Vegetables—A loose friable soil, fertile areas underlain with green- 
sand marl, proximity of markets, adequate means of transportation, generous 
rainfall and mildness of climate—such a combination of resources explains 
how New Jersey came to be called the “Garden State.” It was inevitable 
that under these conditions the State should become a great producer of 
horticultural crops. 

Because of their nearness to New York City, Bergen and Hudson 
counties came early to the front in vegetable production. Great quantities of 
“pulse,” presumably green leafy vegetables, according to reports were culti- 
vated prior to 1800. Sloop loads of produce were ferried across the Hudson 
to Manhattan. The ferry charge on cabbage, 1 shilling 6 pence a hundred, 
was regarded as prohibitive, but the shippers being at the mercy of the ferry 
companies, grudgingly paid the toll. Cabbage for years was a staple product 
of Bergen County farms, finding a ready demand for sauerkraut manufac- 
ture in New York. Immense quantities were raised, not only for supply- 
ing the neighboring city, but for shipment to diverse points. Especially 
during the Civil War did the vegetable growers of this region reap an abund- 
ant income. 

The first half of the Nineteenth Century witnessed many developments in 
vegetable culture. The cultivation of radishes for salad was mentioned in a 
farmers’ almanac for 1801. William Scott is reputed to have been the first 
market gardener to plant lima beans in Hudson County. Andrew Beck, of 
Secaucus, between the years 1860 and 1880, canned tomatoes grown on his 
grounds, and was the first in his vicinity to cultivate celery on a large scale.® 
Between 1850 and 1860 J. Concord, of West Hoboken, began a mushroom 
growing business, which ran successfully for 30 years. Reference to Jeru- 
salem artichoke was made in 1854. 

Sweet corn, too, came into popular favor. It was mentioned in Morris 
County as early as 1825. There is an unverified tradition that the Stowell’s 
evergreen variety was developed by Nathan Stowell, of Burlington. The 
story is that a band of roving Indians visited Burlington and attended an exhi- 
bition at the Lyceum. In return for some act of kindness they gave Mr. 
Stowell some grains of corn they had brought with them. These he planted, 
and by crossing and selection for several years, developed the fine variety of 
corn that has since borne his name. The seed of this variety was distributed 
by the Working Farmer, 1850 to 1855. For many years it has been one of 
the leading varieties of sweet corn for commercial and home use. 


5 Shaw, Vol. II, p. 1281. 
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_. South Jersey, too, in districts easily accessible to Philadelphia, developed 
ron g trend toward truck growing. Turnips were reported as an impor- 
nt crop in Gloucester County in 1851. Mammoth watermelons were grown 
ee Philadelphia market. eae Cooper grew carrots to the prodigious 


s ed to the sweet potato, which by 1850 was grown extensively for the 
Philadelphia and Wilmington markets. At this time New Jersey was grow- 
ing about one-half million bushels of sweet potatoes a year, which production 


ae from $250,000 to $1,542,000 
Za Vegetable growers were not patna their troubles, even in these early 
days. They had to fight insect pests, though not in so large a number as in 
BD ster times. A farmers’ almanac in 1775 published advice for preventing 
damage by “flies” to seedling leaves of flax, turnips, cabbages, and many other 
__-vegetables. 
_——s*WFruit—Although tree fruits had figured prominently in the agricul- 
a ture of New Jersey throughout the Eighteenth Century, they served princi- 
Va pally for home consumption and the manufacture of beverages. Now, as the 
_ Nineteenth Century advanced, they assumed large commercial importance. 
z ‘City residents acquired the habit of purchasing fresh fruit. Naturally, with 
_ the developing demand, New Jersey farmers enlarged their orchards. An 
orchard of 7,000 trees was reported at New Brunswick in 1827.7 In like 
_ manner the growing of berries and small fruits, in colonial times gathered 
largely in the wild state but now brought under cultivation, came into exten- 
sive practice. Coincidently, many new varieties of tree and small fruits were 
| developed by Jerseymen, and other important contributions made to the 
science of horticulture. A considerable fruit trade flourished in Central Jer- 
sey, reaching its height about 1850. Large quantities of peaches and other 
_ fruit grown in the central and western counties were hauled to the boat land- 
ings and shipped down the Raritan to New York. The port known as 
Washington, near South River, from 1825 to 1855 was an important depot 
_ for the transportation of fruit to New York.§ 
f Around 1850 it appears that fruit was receiving increased attention. The 
____ whole State was considered remarkable for the abundance and quality of its 
peaches and apples, as well as their by-product beverages. The Philadelphia 
market was being supplied with the best fruits from the southern counties. 
Fairs and exhibitions in the several counties further stimulated interest in fine 
fruit. In places special fruit exhibitions were staged. The American Pomo- 
logical Society was organized in 1850, numbering Jerseymen among its most 
active members. 

Improved varieties of fruits were being introduced. The Maiden Blush 

6 Phila. Soc. Prom. Agr. Mem., Vol. III (1814), p. 118. 


7 New England Farmer, Vol. V, p. 205. 
8 Clayton, p. 777. 
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was one of the first commercial varieties of apples originated in New Jersey. 
It was brought to notice by Samuel Allinson, of Burlington, probably 1800 " 
or earlier, who chose its name because of its beautiful bright red cheek. For 
a long time it was one of the important commercial varieties of summer apples. — 


The original tree of the Bell Flower, very large and very old, was said 
by Coxe to be standing at Crosswicks, Burlington County, in 1817. The 
Sheep-Nose, or Bullock’s Pippin, also was a native of Burlington County, 
according to Coxe. Kaighn’s Spitzenberg came from Gloucester County. The 


Roman Stem was first cultivated in the neighborhood of Burlington, the 


original tree still standing in 1817. The Michael Henry Pippin was named 


for a resident of Monmouth County, who brought it to notice. Wood's — 


Greening was first cultivated by a family in Burlington County, from whom 
it derived its name. The Graniwinkle originated in one of the eastern coun- 
ties and obtained its name from a farmer who first cultivated it. The Tewkes- 
bury Winter Blush was brought from the township of Tewkesbury, Hunter- 
don County. Cooper’s Russeting was first propagated from an ancient tree 
in the possession of Joseph Cooper, of Gloucester County, who supposed it 


to be of Indian origin, which fact Coxe doubted. The Bar apple was culti- — 


vated near Mendham, Morris County; the Round Top in Monmouth County ; 
the Warren apple, or Varmin’s Pippin, in Burlington County; the Red Sweet 
in East Jersey. The Skunk apple was so named from a nest of that animal 
found at the root of the original tree in Middlesex County. The Sweet and 
Sour apple was originally cultivated in Middlesex. 

The Harrison and the Campfield, two famous cider varieties, are reputed 
to have originated in or about Essex County, bearing the name of the fam- 
ilies by whom they were first grown. Other apples accredited to New 
Jersey by Coxe are Corlies’ Sweet, Poveshon, Newark King (or Hinch- 
man) and the Cumberland Spice (from Cumberland County). The Mon- 
mouth Pippin and the Fall Pippin (Warren County) are recorded as early 
New Jersey varieties. Of the more recent varieties, the Red Delicious, or 
Starking, originated on the farm of Louis Mood, near Mullica Hill. 

The Cooper plum was a rich dark purple fruit produced from the stone 
of an Orleans plum, planted by Joseph Cooper. The Japan pear, it is said, 
came from a New Jersey seedling. P. T. Quinn also added many varieties 
to the list of winter pears. 

Particularly among the peaches were New Jersey’s contributions notable. 
Of these none were more important than the Crawfords—the Early and the 
Late. These two famous peaches, which for almost a century have been 
unexcelled in quality, were originated by William Crawford, of Monmouth 
County in or near the decade 1830-40. Reeves’ Favorite, later known as 
simply Reeves, was originated as a chance seedling about 1855 by Samuel 
Reeves, of Salem. From Monmouth County came the Smock and the Key- 
port White, which, with the Mountain Rose, the Stump, the Stevens’ Rare 
Ripe, the Iron Mountain and others, occupy places on the New Jersey roll of 
honor. Probably twenty-five other varieties of lesser importance could be 
added. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX ABOUT 1850 


(From original in possession of A. R. Coleman, Red Bank, N. J.) 
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FACTORY OF RIO GRANDE SUGAR COMPANY, AT RIO GRANDE, CAPE MAY COUNTY, AS IT APPEARED II 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta. Ann. Rpt., 1888) THE ’EIGHTIES 
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recent years the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station has 
d a number of choice new varieties, the Golden Jubilee, Cumber- 
, Eclipse and Radiance being among the most promising. They have 
n d istributed among practical growers for further test, with the view to 
ption for commercial purposes. 
The cultivation of the strawberry as an industry began about 1800. There 
vidence that for the New York market it originated in the vicinity of 
ensack, and from there spread over the State. Bergen County strawber- 
found a ready market on New York City streets. Among the early varie- 
ties was the Haut-boy, introduced about 1835. About 1840 the Scotch Runner 
was first cultivated at Hackensack. It was an unusually large variety for the 
time. In those days the hulls were pulled off the berries before they were 
‘keted. Andrew Hooper, of Pascack, Bergen County, about 1840 made 
the first special crates used for shipping 200 baskets each. A little later came 
| the Wilson variety, which was the standard for many years. Seth Boyden, 
who began his career in Newark in 1812 is known as the originator of many 
_ improved varieties of strawberries. In later years T. B. Miner, of Linden, 
Fe propagated some new varieties of strawberries and grapes. In 1857 it is 
~ repo rted that John Whitlock, of Mt. Pleasant, Monmouth County, raised 
90,000 baskets of strawberries.® 
___ Strawberries developed by C. W. Idell, of Irvington, attracted attention 
at the Centennial Exposition in 1876. The Gandy, a large commercial vari- 
_ ety, was originated by W. S. Gandy, of Newport, in 1888. In 1897 the Late 
Stevens was introduced by Arthur Stevens, of Bridgeton. Two years later 
_ J. H. Black and Sons, of Hightstown, produced the Joe, a large firm berry 
d pe. ‘well adapted for the commercial market. A cross of Joe and Gandy resulted 
____ in the Lupton, produced by M. D. Lupton, of Newport, in 1905. Another 
Newport grower, James Campbell, introduced the Campbell Early in 1910. 
One of the latest additions is the Aberdeen, a heavy yielder and a berry of 
a 4 fine quality, originated by J. E. Kuhns, of Clifwood, about 1919. This berry 
has made an excellent showing in tests at the College Farm. Two of the most 
_____ popular varieties of raspberries now grown in New Jersey are the Uncle Tom, 
___ originated by Thomas R. Hunt, of Lambertville, in 1910, and the Ranere or 
Ss St. Regis, developed by a Mr. Ranere, of Hammonton. 
— ° The Wilson blackberry was named for John Wilson, of Medford, who 
—__ found it growing wild in the woods. Mr. Wilson sold it to John Collins, 
who propagated it extensively. For many years the Wilson was one of the 
___most popular varieties. About 1900 Thomas Ward, of Manalapan, origi- 
nated a blackberry known as the Ward, which has enjoyed unusual popularity. 
J. Frank Russell, of Sicklerville, about 1913 developed the Best of All variety. 
The Elsingburg grape received its name from Elsingborough Township 
___ in Salem County, where it first came into notice, although it is not certain 
that this was its point of origin. It is regarded as the possible parent of the 
famous Delaware variety, which is believed to have originated in the garden 


9 New Brunswick Fredonian, November 29, 1867. 
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of Paul H. Provost, a Swiss of Frenchtown, Hunterdon County, about 1830 — 


or earlier.1° . 

From 1850 to 1857 there lived at Plainfield one of the most eminent 
nurserymen of his time, Prosper Julius Berkmans. A native of Belgium, he 
had gained a reputation in Europe as a pear specialist and came to this coun- 
try while still a young man. He is reported to have had more than 1,000 
varieties of pears, with many thousands of seedlings in his nursery. Wish- 
ing to try the southern climate for his experiments he moved to Georgia in 
1857, where he became one of America’s foremost pomologists. 


Broom Corn—tThe production of broom corn was of considerable 
importance in New Jersey for many years. A few broom corn plants were 
commonly grown in the home garden for the home-manufacture of brooms 
and in places the crop was raised on a larger scale to supply broom and 
brush factories. Accounts of farming in Burlington County in 1825 contain 
references to broom corn culture. About 1840 broom corn was grown in 
New Jersey extensively and with considerable profit. On the farm of Robert 
G. Johnson of Salem sufficient broom corn for 400 dozen brooms was raised 
on eight acres. Many of the stalks measured 16 feet 6 inches in length. In 
addition 430 bushels of seed was produced. 

The best brooms were made from stalks cut before the seed ripened on 
them. The seed was regarded as excellent feed for hogs and cattle, imparting 
a fine color and taste to butter. It was fed ground and mixed with oats, 
about one-third of oats to two-thirds of broom corn seed. Its value was 
recorded to be about 50 per cent. greater than that of oats. The United States 
Census for 1880 reported a production of 27,000 pounds of broom corn for 
the State. 


Livestock—New Jersey’s livestock industry showed large develop- 
ment between the years 1810 and 1860. In 1850, according to census figures, 
the farmers of the State possessed livestock worth $10,680,000; by 1860 the 
value had increased to $16,135,000. During the same decade the value of the 
animals slaughtered rose from $2,639,000 to $4,120,000. The New York and 
Philadelphia markets readily absorbed most of the surplus livestock and live- 
stock products. 

The breeding of horses continued in considerable proportions, but was 
of less relative importance than in the Eighteenth Century. Gordon?! writing 
in 1824 reported 234 stud horses in the State, and remarked that the counties 
of Burlington, Gloucester, Monmouth, Hunterdon, Warren and Sussex were 
renowned for the number and quality of the horses they bred. Two fine 
Arabian horses were imported into the State shortly before 1819 by C. D. Coxe, 
sometimes consul to Tunis.11* In 1829, it was reported that Mr. Stevens’? of 
Hoboken had sold a horse to a party in Kentucky for $10,000. 





10 Hedrick, p. 233. 
11 P. 38 


lla Warden, Vol. II, p. 52: 
12 Presumably John Stevens. 
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ADVERTISEMENT THAT APPEARED IN THE “HUNTERDON 
DEMOCRAT,” OCTOBER 12, 1838 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 451) 
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‘a Cattle—The Nineteenth Century brought marked improvement in 

cattle raising. From 1820 to 1840 large numbers of purebred cattle were 
imported from the British Isles by a few wealthy men who made farming a 
hobby. Herefords, Devons, Shorthorns, Ayrshires and Guernseys were pur- 
- chased abroad, and through auction sales at New York and Philadelphia 
reached the farms of New Jersey. Between 1850 and 1860 there were impor- 
tations of Jerseys, sometimes wrongly called Alderneys. The influence of this 
new blood was far-reaching. By crossing on the native stock improvement 
became noticeable by 1840, and was maintained thereafter. The showing of 
cattle at county fairs also stimulated interest and led to further improvement 
in the quality and type. At the State Fair in 1856, authentic pedigrees were 
required of the blooded stock shown. Distinction began to appear between 
cattle for beef and cattle for milk, the latter becoming relatively more impor- 
tant. By the middle of the century, the production of butter was gaining, 
while cheese was losing ground. Much improvement in dairy cows was 
reported between 1840 and 1860, some herds producing nine to twelve pounds 
of butter a week per cow on grass pasture. Ayrshires, coming into favor, 
were regarded as particularly suited for upland pasture. Large quantities of 
butter were produced in Sussex County for the New York market. In 
Warren County the average butter production per cow per year was about 
120 pounds; however, some cows produced as high as 160 pounds. The 
average price of butter was about 25 cents a pound. Good dairy cows sold 
for $25 and $35 each in different parts of the State. In Salem County a case 
is recorded where one woman made three thousand pounds of cheese from 
ten cows in four months. The cheese was sold for 8 cents a pound in Salem. 
Because of remoteness from a large market butter in Salem sold as low as 
15 cents a pound. 

The Durham and the Devon breeds met with favor and by 1850 were 
raised on a considerable scale for beef purposes. The Durhams, being large 
heavy animals, were best suited to regions of lowland pasture. Farmers 
found that these breeds made more meat with an equal amount of feed than 
did the native animals, and crossed them freely with the latter. Of the beef 
cattle marketed, some were raised at home, others were purchased from 
drovers from New York State and Ohio. Farmers found it profitable to 
purchase drove cattle in the spring, pasture them throughout the summer and 
market them in the early fall before the western trade and northern beef came 
in. Veal from New Jersey, too, enjoyed a good reputation, and its production 
was an important enterprise. 

The raising of cattle for beasts of burden grew less important as horses 
and mules came into more general use. The number of working oxen in the 
State in 1850 was 12,000; by 1860 it had declined to 10,000, and by 1890 to 
2,000. 

Some of the New Jersey cattle attained notable size. In 1781 it was 
reported in the Burlington Advertiser that a calf belonging to Seth Boing 0” 
Salem County at 714 months of age weighed 657 pounds. John Tyler, of 
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Salem, in 1818, sold an ox in the Philadelphia market that weighed 2,723 
pounds, standing 514 feet tall and 9 feet long. About 1837 Edward Tonkin of 
Woodbury sold two Durham oxen to a man in Washington for $3,500. One, 
the Earl of Jersey, weighed 3,040 pounds and the other named the Duke of _ 
Gloucester weighed 3,042 pounds. These two famous animals were exhibited _ 
in various parts of the Union, and, acquired a national reputation. By 1839 __ 
they were estimated to weigh 4,000 pounds each. The new owner changed _ 
their names to Henry Clay and Daniel Webster.18 

After 1850 it was complained that the importations of western cattle, 
made possible by the new railroad lines, had so depressed the price as to seri- 
ously reduce the profits in beef cattle production. The cattle industry of the 
State also was threatened by an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in 1860, 
which was checked through the efforts of the State Agricultural Society. 


Swine—It is conceded that New Jersey holds the record for large 
hogs. Prodigious weight regardless of the amount of feed required or the 
cost of producing it, to say nothing of economy of handling, seems to have 
been the objective of the New Jersey farmers. The result was a lively com- 
petition in growing big hogs and many farmers had some immense animals 
to show for their efforts, especially in Monmouth, Burlington and Salem 
counties. Butchering contests, in which prizes went to the farmers producing 
the largest carcasses,. were sometimes staged. In 1823 Ephraim Buck of 
Bridgeton issued a challenge to the farmers of New York and Virginia, plac- 
ing a wager of $100 that no one could produce a larger hog than one raised 
by a Mr. Johnstone, of Bridgeton. The challenge was not accepted, and Mr. 
Johnstone’s hog weighed 975 pounds alive, and 866 pounds dressed. 

About 1850 Judge William Clawson of Woodstown fattened a hog that 
weighed alive 1,225 pounds. This animal was sold to Joseph Davis and after 
being kept on exhibition in this county for some time was sent to London to 
be exhibited. Samuel Dare of Pittsgrove, Salem County, about 1830 fattened 
a hog that weighed 1,074 pounds alive and 954 pounds dressed. About 1860 
a hog dressing 1,180 pounds was raised by Charles Clark of Pilesgrove, Salem 
County, an extensive and successful breeder whose achievements are worthy 
of remembrance. The same year he raised 52 other hogs that averaged over 
500 pounds each. Subsequently, John H. Lippincott, of Pilesgrove, fattened 
a pen of 20 hogs that were still heavier. About 1890, according to local tradi- 
tion, John Blake, of Pittsgrove, raised a hog which dressed 1,156 pounds. A 
case is on record of a Jersey Red barrow that weighed 1,302 pounds. But the 
heaviest hog of which we have learned was fattened by Benjamin Rogers, 
of Mansfield Township, Burlington County, in 1832, reaching the enormous 
weight of 1,611 pounds. A hog of the Chester White breed rivaling this ani- 
mal in weight is reported to have been placed on exhibition at Trenton by 
Augustus Robbins, near the close of the last century. It sometimes happened 
that hogs were fattened beyond the point where they could support their own 





13 Wiggins, p. 337. 
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HEDGEFIELD FARM, WOODSTOWN, N. J., TODAY. IT WAS HERE THAT CLARK 
PETIT RAISED HIS FAMOUS HERD OF JERSEY REDS 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, April, 1929) 






































ies ; in Somerset County est results were reported from the Berkshire, 
urn and Suffolk, crossed with the China. It was customary to graze the 
hog in spring and summer on clover and to fatten them on grain in the fall ; 
ey were expected to weigh 300 pounds at 16 months of age. In 1853, 8 
is per pound was received for dressed pork. Hog raising at this price was 
fitable business. Interest in the most profitable methods of breeding hogs, 
began to come into evidence. In 1838 and 1839 J. Murray Bacon of 
dentown conducted feeding experiments with his hogs, weighing them 
y for seven months, and keeping notes on the amounts of feed consumed 
ta gain in weight.15 Other farmers, too, experimented on different kinds 
and amounts of feed. 
. As to swine, however, New Jersey will always be best known for its 
_ large red hogs—the Jersey Reds,16 forerunners of the Duroc-Jerseys. It 
appears that this was the most characteristic type in the central and southern 
o.. where they were extensively bred. The positive origin of this family 
of swine is unknown. They were grown in New Jersey by 1825 or 1830— 
possibly earlier. Since they resembled the Berkshires of the old importations 
in many respects, they were probably descended from them, but were much 
coarser than the improved Berkshires. They were of a dark red color in 
_certain neighborhoods, in others they were mostly sandy and sometimes 
patched with white. Their great weight at small cost, fecundity, hardy con- 
- stitution and good fattening qualities, combined to make them an excep- 
- tionally profitable animal. The Jersey Red was never a recognized breed in 
ie sense that it had a clear record kept through a long series of generations. 
Pi will probably never be possible to accredit any person with the introduction 
y of this breed although certain men who did a great deal to develop it are 
7 known. For many years these red hogs were crossed and recrossed with 
a different breeds and also bred back to their own kind. Some farmers would 
__ breed for the red while some would breed for red and white patched. In 
___ time a standard type emerged. The name Jersey Red, it is believed, was sug- 
_ gested by Joseph B. Lyman about 1870 who at that time resided in New 





14 Vol. II, p. 63. 
15 Trans. N. Y. State Agr. Soc., 1847, pp. 419-24. 
16 See Evans, also Curtis. 
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Jersey and was the agricultural editor of the New York Tribune. Mr. Lippin- — 3 


cott was the first man to advertise the hogs under this name. 


One of the most famous breeders of Jersey Reds was Clark Petit of © 


Salem. Beginning as a boy in his teens, he built up at Hedgefield Farm a 
breeding herd reputed to be the largest in the world at the time. He kept his 
best, and developed the old breed to a high standard. In the years follow- 
ing the Civil War he shipped to nearly every State in the Union, to Can- 
ada and to Australia. In 1875 or 1876, at the solicitation of Regent Bow- 
man of the University of Kentucky, he shipped 100 head to Kentucky and 
sold them at auction, realizing something like $3,000 for the lot. This was 
perhaps the first auction of purebred hogs in the United States. Visitors to 
Mr. Petit’s herd reported that they found mature sows which weighed 700 





to 900 pounds when fat. Mr. Petit did much to protect the breed by giving — - 


attention to minor points often overlooked, thus securing a regularity of type, 
markings, etc. The ancestry of leading hogs of the breed today traces back 
to Mr. Petit’s great herd. No herd books were kept for the Jersey Reds and 
it was claimed that even as late as 1885 no distinctive type had been settled 
upon. However, a local association, of which Mr. Petit was head, was formed 
in Salem County and vicinity for keeping the strains pure, and records were 
published in the local newspapers. No outside blood was allowed to creep in, 
and the Jersey Reds were doubtless kept more pure than any other breed in 
the State. 

The modern Duroc-Jersey is a fusion of the Jersey Red, the Duroc 
developed in New York State, and the large red hog of Kentucky, which is 
believed to have descended from the red hogs of North Africa introduced by 
the slave traders. 

Though the hog traditionally has been regarded as an inferior animal, 
swine raising in New Jersey has not been wholly lacking in charm and 
romance. The annual hog-killing in late fall and early winter was in effect a 
rural festival. It was customary for the neighbors to exchange help on such 
occasions; to butcher a large herd of heavy porkers required a considerable 
force of labor. The itinerant hog-killer would arrive long before sunrise, set 
up his “scalder” and have the fire roaring before breakfast, which meal—a 
hearty one—was eaten by lamplight. In the dawn of the crisp morning, water 
scalding hot, knives freshly sharpened, the crew eager for action—the raid 
on the pig-pen began. Throughout the day, in an atmosphere of steam and 
porkish odors, the bloody business progressed. The work was hard and 
heavy, but the spirit of sport and jest prevailed. Jokes and songs passed 
around the platform as the white clean-shaven carcasses emerged and were 
suspended head downward on a stout horizontal pole in the growing line of 
victims. Speculation on the weights of the various animals, with guessing 
contests and here and there a sly bet, added to the holiday spirit of a serious 
day’s work. 

Hog killing meant a busy time for the household and for days thereafter 
the farm kitchen bustled with more than ordinary activity. Some of the best 
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4 carcasses were kept for home use while the others were hauled to the local 
market or shipped to the city. The fat was tried out and made into lard, the 
carcasses were cut up for hams, shoulders and sides of bacon. Sausage, 
a headcheese, scrapple and souse were by-products of the process, furnishing 
savory dishes for the winter fare of the farm table. Curing the hams and 
bacon in pickle and smoke so as to secure the best flavor was in itself a fine 
art. A considerable supply of “side-meat” was kept in pickle to be used as 
“salt pork.” 

j The slaughter of beef partook of some of the characteristics of hog- 
killing, but usually was a more simple process, and did not contribute such a 
variety of fare. 

Swine raising came to have a close relation to dairying. In districts where 
butter became the chief product on the dairy farm, the hog offered a profitable 
: way to utilize the by-product, skimmed milk. Until the time when New 
a Jersey dairymen began to market most of their milk, vast quantities of 
skimmed milk were thus converted into pork. 


yf Sheep!7—During the first half of the Nineteenth Century, sheep hus- 
bandry in New Jersey underwent radical changes. There arose a wave of 
interest in wool production which after a few years of inflation was followed 
by an extreme decline. The raising of sheep for wool gave way to mutton 
___ production primarily. 

a Sheep raising, it will be recalled, had reached important proportions in 
colonial times. At the opening of the Nineteenth Century, importations of 
European sheep increased. The Ancon or Otter sheep were reported at a 
yearly sheep shearing near Trenton, one ram giving 8 pounds of wool and 
a ewe II pounds. In 1809 two rams of the Irish breed shown in Philadelphia 
were sold to a Mr. Sloan of New Jersey for $45 and a ewe for $25. A con- 
siderable number were reported in Gloucester County. Prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War some of the Bakewell Improved or New Leicester sheep were 
brought into New Jersey but had little effect upon the breed, as the blood 
soon ran out. Stringent English laws against the exportation of sheep pre- 
vented American breeders from participating in the great improvement made 
in English sheep from 1750 to 1810, yet under some difficulty and risk these 
laws were evaded by cunning sea captains who smuggled sheep out of the 
British ports and landed them in America. About 1805 Captain Beanes of 
New Jersey succeeded in shipping some full blooded New Leicesters from 
England which he disposed of to Captain George Farmer, retired sea captain 
and sheep owner then living on a fine farm on the banks of the Raritan 
opposite New Brunswick. The captain was an intelligent and progressive 
agriculturist and a careful breeder, maintaining a pure flock which became 
widely known. Miles Smith; later an importer of Merinos, owned a farm 
adjacent to Captain Farmer’s and purchased from him some of the new sheep. 
Captain Farmer sold some of his rams at $1,000 each and others he let at 





17 Data for this section taken largely from Carman, e¢ al. 
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the rate of $150 to $200 a season. The New Leicester breed lost none onde . 
good qualities in the hands of Captain Farmer and doubtless his flock was 
responsible for much improvement in the sheep throughout the State. The 
demand for the New Leicesters, or “Farmer’s sheep,” as they became known, _ 
was very large, and for some years his farm was the center from which these — "I 
improved sheep found their way into many parts of the United States. x 

Joseph Cooper of Flemington was another successful breeder of Farm- 
er’s strain of sheep. Following his death in 1809 his flock was purchased by _ 
breeders from Pennsylvania and Delaware, as well as parts of New Jersey. 

The Teeswater sheep were bred to some extent from 1808 to 1815 in 
Burlington County and the vicinity of Philadelphia, but in time were over- 
shadowed by the New Leicester and the Southdown breeds. 

The year 1810 saw New Jersey, along with other commonwealths, in 
the midst of a mania for home manufacture of fine wool, furnishing the 
most colorful chapter in the history of sheep husbandry in this State. 
Troubles with France and England had cut off foreign trade and thrown the 
country upon her own resources. The price of wool was high, and large sums 
were paid for breeding animals. Rams and ewes sold for unprecedented 
prices of $1,500 each. The fever ran high. Advertisements were accompanied 
by marvelous statements of the value of the Merinos and the great profits to 
be had in raising them. The most scrubby common sheep that the country 
could produce were named after noted Spanish patriots. Sloops that sailed 
from New York coastwise were named “Merino.” According to tradition an 
honest old farmer of Hopewell, New Jersey, who raised half a bushel of 
potatoes from one, called them Merino potatoes. A bull calf in Pennsylvania 
was guaranteed as of the genuine Merino breed; and a Dutch farmer’s wife 
named her tenth child Merino Schmidt. 

Importations of Merinos were greatly stimulated by William Jarvis, 
the American counsul at Lisbon. Through his efforts 4,000 Merinos were 
shipped from Spain in 1809 and 1810. Some Merinos had been brought to 
New Jersey several years previously, but had attracted little attention. In 
1804, Dr. James Mease of Philadelphia placed two imported Merino rams on 
the farm of Joseph Cooper of Gloucester County, advertising a service fee 
of $1.00. Not a ewe was brought in two years. But in the hands of another 
Jerseyman, the Merino soon came into the limelight. 

James Caldwell, of Haddonfield, in 1806 purchased a ram and two ewes, 
full blooded Merinos, for $300. Subsequently he bred two great rams, Colum- 
bus and Americus, the latter, which sheared 1214 pounds of wool, consid- 
ered by Mr. Caldwell the best Merino ram he had ever met with either at 
home or abroad. 

By spending as much as $40,000 in the course of a few years, purchas- 
ing the cream of almost every importation from Spain, Mr. Caldwell accumu- 
lated a large and famous flock. From the Jarvis importation to Philadelphia 
in 1810 he bought 190 sheep for $28,500, and at another sale made pur- 
chases amounting to $3,000. In 1815 he sold the principal part of the flock 
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UNION ACADEMY, SHILOH, N. J., ABOUT 1850 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 451) 





HIRAM BE. DEATS, OF FLEMINGTON, WITH THE DEATS PLOW PATENTED BY 
HIS GRANDFATHER, JOHN DEATS, IN 1828 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Dec., 1929) 
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.. Howell of Ashfield, Gloucester County, a Merino specialist who 
plished a valuable article on the diseases of the breed. Mr. Cald- 
d $300 for Columbus and $500 for Americus. Subsequently, Mr. 
transferred the flock to William R. Dickinson of Ohio. 

Caldwell flock was the most widely known in the State, and one 
of the best in the United States. Mr. Caldwell was instrumental in organizing 
the Merino Society of the Middle States, serving as its first president. The 
held its first meeting on his farm in 1811, when between 200 and 300 


Y mong other Merino breeders were Miles Smith, of New Brunswick, 
imported 70 Merinos from Lisbon in 1811. Baron Paul H. de Neuville, 
ch Minister from 1816 to 1822, raised Merinos and other blooded stock 


John Rutherford, of Bergen County, former United States Senator, also 
had flocks of Merino sheep, a home flock in Bergen and a mountain flock in 
sex, and following the custom of Spain these were kept as migratory 
| flo cks. They aggregated nearly 600 sheep. At shearing time they were driven 
fr om. one place to another more distant from home. The summer migration, 
attended with some ceremony, “presented a lively picture of the patriarchs 
of primitive ages.” 

A flock of Merinos shown at Elizabeth in 1815 yielded fleeces which 
weighed nearly 734 pounds each. One-fourth of the Merinos are said to have 
been in Burlington County. 

a y - According to a report made to the State authorities in 1814 there were 
- then in the State 234,000 sheep, of which 3,800 were pure Merinos, 25,800 
_ grade Merinos, and the remainder common sheep, altogether supporting 56 
a woolen factories and 129 carding machines. 

fe) «When the woolen manufacturers succumbed after the peace of 1816 
__ with the subsequent large importation of woolen goods from Great Britain, 
New Jersey suffered intensely and her Merino flocks rapidly diminished. 
_ By 1820 there were few remaining. Most of the surviving flocks were sold 
bs to go westward or converted to mixed flocks by crossing with Leicesters and 
_ Teeswaters. Thereby the whole sheep husbandry of the State was radically 
_ changed, and fine wool growing was superseded by mutton and lamb raising 
for the New York and Philadelphia markets. By 1830 the Merino flocks had 
¢ almost disappeared and Merino sheep sold for $3 to $6 a head. By 1840 the 
Merino was practically eliminated from the sheep husbandry of New Jersey. 
Fields that fed the choice importations from Spain collected at great care 


‘a 


i” and expense by James Caldwell, were now feeding low-grade descendants of 
these same sheep shipped from Ohio and fattened for the Philadelphia 
butchers and sold in the market at $5 and $6 each. 

a The farmers at this time found it profitable to raise sheep for meat 
| au rather than for wool. Both the raising of early lambs and the fattening of 
sheep for fall mutton were carried on with great success. Nowhere were 


sheep and early lambs handled with such profit, and the return made so 
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which was always in some demand, than in wool which sometimes was not 
sold. In the year following many Leicester sheep were grown and fattened _ 


for market. Later the Southdown came in and remained the favorite. The 
greatest development of the Southdown was made by J. C. Taylor, of Holm- 
del, Monmouth County, who began raising sheep in 1834. He followed the 
custom of the day in purchasing sheep from drovers who came along in 
autumn with flocks from Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio. Believing that 
improvement could be made by introducing pure blood, in 1848 Mr. Taylor 
purchased some prize Southdown rams and found that their crossing upon 
the common ewes was very advantageous. In time he formed a Southdown 
breeding flock not excelled in the United States. He made large importations 
from England, paying as high as $1,300 for one ram. The fame of his 
flock extended throughout the whole country and many sales were made from 
it to improve flocks in every section. In 1858 some of his animals were sold 
to go to California and representatives from his flocks found their way to 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Another Southdown importer about the same time was George Hart- 
shorn of Rahway. From his flock were purchased animals which became the 
foundation of the flock of Jeremiah McCain of Warren County, who carried 
off premiums at the many State and county fairs. Mr. McCain also estab- 


lished a Cotswold flock from numerous purchases in Canada. In 1876 and in 


the succeeding years large numbers of English breeds were imported into 
New Jersey, including Southdowns, Oxford Downs, Hampshire Downs, 
Shropshires, Cotswolds and some Merinos. These flocks were maintained to 
supply breeding rams for other flocks and to cross on grade sheep for early 
lambs. The Hampshire breed was brought into the country in 1855 and 
slowly extended in New Jersey. In 1890 there were Hampshire flocks in 
Sussex and Burlington counties. The Horned Dorsets were first introduced 
into the State in 1887 by Robert J. Buck at Bridgeton and in 1888 by Ruth- 
erford Stuyvesant of Warren County. 

A breed of sheep which excited no little curiosity was the Camlet 
Wooled or Caramanian sheep, a singular variety introduced in this country 
in 1835 from Caramania, Asia Minor. They were intensively propagated on 
the farm of William Shotwell of Woodbridge. The wool was very long, 
coarse, dry, wiry and strong, somewhat similar to goat’s hair, and was par- 
ticularly adapted to the manufacture of camlets. Presumably this breed never 
gained very great economic importance. 

By 1853 farmers in Somerset County noticed that sheep raising was not 
so profitable as formerly, because of the competition of Western sheep that 
followed the building of railroad lines to the West. However, the system 
started by Mr. Taylor, of raising cross-bred lambs for early market, prevailed 
in parts of the State for many years, and proved to be profitable even on lands 
costing $100 or more per acre. The flocks consisted particularly of ewes pur- 
chased from the surplus of Pennsylvania, Western New York, Ohio and 
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Michigan in July or August, pastured as long as weather permitted, bred to 
purebred rams, fed on hay, cornstalks and sometimes roots during the winter 
“ae nd sheared early in the spring. The lambs were sold in May or June, and 
the mother ewes followed the lambs early in summer. The whole flock was 
_ thus disposed of in a year with a cash profit of $5 to $12 on the ewe pur- 
| a hased. This system was in vogue for many years. 
But by 1890 sheep in New Jersey had materially diminished. In sheep 
raising New Jersey could not compete with the West, as improved facilities for 
transportation brought the great sheep ranges in the foothills of the Rockies 
into closer touch with the markets of the East. Greater profits were to be had 
from dairy farming and market gardening. Furthermore, the destruction 
caused by dogs discouraged many farmers who were not willing to continue 
the risk. About 1890 it was reported that two per cent. of the sheep of the 
State were annually killed by dogs. There were in New Jersey in 1836 
250,000 sheep, by 1850 the number had fallen to 160,000 and in 1890 to 
a 55,000. In 1920 the number of sheep was 10,000, which by 1928 had declined 


_ to 5,000. 

ha SHEEP IN NEW JERSEY, 1840-1925 

zk From U. S. Census REports. 

as 
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- Thus has passed a picturesque phase of New Jersey agriculture. It is 
believed by many that sheep even under present conditions deserve a larger 


place on New Jersey farms. There may be some recovery of sheep husbandry 
in certain parts of the State, but it seems certain that it will never regain the 
commanding position it held in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries. 


_ Silk—No phase of New Jersey agriculture has offered higher hopes 
and brought greater disappointment than has the culture of silk. Early settlers 
anticipated a large and lucrative industry in the production of silk in the new 
country. Still more zealous in this project were rulers and merchants of the 
mother countries who hoped that the colonies might become the source of an 
extensive silk trade. The settlers were urged and encouraged to grow silk 
by the offering of premiums and bounties. The New Jersey Assembly in 1765 
through the efforts of Governor Franklin passed a law providing premiums 
on mulberry trees to encourage the growing of silk for exportation to Great 
Britain. Some silk was actually grown under these conditions; 619 pounds 
of silk cocoons raised in New Jersey were delivered at Philadelphia in 
1771. Almanacs and newspapers carried instructions for the culture of 
mulberry trees and the growing of silkworms. The Revolutionary War, how- 
ever, put an end to thoughts of silk culture for the time and American farm- 
ers became more concerned with the raising of flax and wool. 

Some years later, however, interest in silk growing was revived. Large 
plantations of the Italian mulberry for the culture of the silkworm existed 
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near Princeton in 1794, much to the disfavor of some of the farmers who 
objected to them “as interfering with more useful domestic occupations and — 
encouraging too much habits of idleness.”18 In 1826 a box of silkworms, 
together with six dozen skeins of silk produced locally, was shown at an 
exhibit of the Cumberland County Agricultural Society at Bridgeton. The 
interest in silk gradually grew and came to a head ten years later when the 
“maulticaulus mania” swept the country. 

The variety of mulberry tree used to feed the silkworm was known as 
the Morus multicaulus. Columns of the newspapers contained numerous 
advertisements of silkworm eggs, multicaulus trees and silk agencies. An 
issue of the Burlington Gazette in 1839 carried a want advertisement inquir- 
ing for 100,000 multicaulus trees, and one firm advertised for 10,000 pounds: 
of mulberry leaves. Another firm offered 200,000 multicaulus trees for sale. 
Alluring pictures were painted of the large and easy profits to be had from 
silk growing. . 

In 1838 the Legislature passed an act providing a bounty of 15 cents a 
pound for silk cocoons produced in the State. This, it appears, was a party 
measure favored by the Whigs and opposed by the Democrats. It was bitterly 
attacked by the latter party on the ground that the wheat growers were being 
taxed for the benefit of the silk growers, politically dubbed the “silk stocking 
gentry.” The opposition claimed that one Jerseyman had already made 
$15,000 in the silk business. 

Companies for the manufacture of silk were organized. The following 
report was published in the Journal of the American Institute! of New York 
City in 1837: 


In New Jersey, several companies have been incorporated ; 
among them are the New Jersey Silk Manufacturing Co., with a 
capital not exceeding $30,000, and the Monmouth Silk Co. Several 
other companies are formed or projected, and enterprising individ- 
uals in many parts of the State are cultivating the Mulberry; and, 
in some towns, small quantities of silk have been made. The soil 
and climate have been well adapted to the business. 


The Cheney Brothers Silk Company closed its plant at South Man- 
chester and moved to Burlington to supervise the large plantations and 
cocooneries on land they had purchased. In time they had 200,000 mulberry 
trees under cultivation, and issued a monthly magazine, the Silk Grower and 
Farmers’ Manual. In 1841, however, they gave up the venture and reopened 
their mill in Connecticut. Inexperience, lack of skilled labor, and insuffici- 
ency of product, all contributed to failure of the industry. 

Neither bounties nor propaganda could overcome economic law. Invest- 
ment had far exceeded possible returns. Other farm products were more 
profitable than silk. Jerseymen could not compete with the low-priced hand- 
labor of the Orient. The promoters of large-scale silk plantations, such as 





18 Wansey, p. 183. 
19 Vol II, p. 514. 
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1€ Brothers, had failed to recognize that silk raising was largely a 
1 | industry, not adapted to a Nation of cheap land and expensive 
yhere agriculture was conducted on an extensive scale and was rapidly 
ig mechanized. As was inevitable, the bubble burst, and large amounts 
zy were lost. This was not peculiar to New Jersey, for the mania had 
great in other states where the growing of silk was scarcely more 


| Farm Machinery—The history of American agriculture could be 
W Phiten almost wholly around the story of farm machinery and its evolution. 
one of the changes of the past three centuries on New Jersey farms have 
1 more far-reaching than the improvements in agricultural implements 
equipment. Hand labor has been replaced in large measure by machine 
r. The man with the hoe has given way to the man with the tractor. 
‘These changes have been of large economic and social significance. They 
/ have meant much larger production per man. They have been accompanied 
a relative decrease in farm population and an amazing growth of the 


When the Dutch settled in New Netherlands they brought most of their 
farming implements with them, except wagons and plows which were made 
in this country. Wheelwrights and plowwrights were considered essential in 
i any community of colonists. Farm produce was hauled from place to place 
in the earliest days on crude wooden sleds. Gradually, as early as 1720, carts 
= introduced and in Salem County about 1740 the plantation wagons were 
- first used by some of the ablest farmers. The two-wheel chaise was a general 
a "purpose vehicle with which almost every colonial farm house was supplied. 
> The first farm wagon in the vicinity of Orange Mountain is said to have been 
‘introduced by Aaron Harrison in 1812.29 

q The farm buildings varied with the character of the different communi- 
ties. In Central Jersey the Dutch barns were prominent and substantial struc- 
tures. Kalm21 in 1749 described this type of barn as being almost equal in 
size to a small church, with high roof covered with wooden shingles declining 
| on both ends but not steep. The walls were less than ten feet high but the 
ae breadth of the building was so great that it was of large capacity. The thresh- 
___ ing floor was in the mid-section, and the unthreshed grain was stored in the 


i 


iP 





20 Wickes, p. 38. 
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loft overhead. On one side were stalls for the horses, on the other for the 
cows. Great doors opening at each end made it possible to drive a cart ands ’ 
horse directly through the barn. : Ps 
The English type of barn found now and then on the larger farms, con- _ 
sisted of a rectangular yard with the main structure at one end and the minor __ 
buildings distributed at the sides. 


Hay and Grain Machinery—The growing of grain furnishes an excel- 
lent example of the evolution of farm machinery. For many years grain was 
sown broadcast by hand. In 1786 a “Jersey husbandman” wrote a letter to 
the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture pointing out the 
advantages of sowing seed with a grain drill. But it was not until 1850 that 
the drill came into common use, effecting a more even distribution of the seed 
and covering it uniformly. For harvesting rye, wheat and buckwheat in 
early colonial times sickles with long saw-tooth blades were used. Hay and 
oats were cut with scythes. In time the cradle replaced the sickle and grain 
was quite generally cradled up to 1850. Harvest on the farm was a time of 
long hours and strenuous work. Scarcely had the sun shown its face on a 
summer morning when the grain field was invaded by a force of strong- 
armed men. The best cradler took the lead, cutting a wide swath and setting 
the pace for the others who strove to follow closely on his heels. Everlasting 
disgrace to the man who fell behind! After the cradlers came the binders 
and shockers who deftly twisted bands of straw about the sheaves, and set 
them up in shocks. The spirit of achievement and rivalry lightened in a 
measure the burden of the fatiguing task. Also a pause in mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon, when drinks and lunch were served in the field by the women 
of the household, brought welcome refreshment. To release all available 
hands for the harvest fields village operations practically shut down for the 
time. Indentured apprentices were sometimes given two weeks off to make 
pocket money, harvest wages being 50 to 100 per cent. higher than the ordi- 
nary pay. 

The opening of the Nineteenth Century found both Europeans and 
Americans seeking mechanical means for reducing the labor of harvesting. 
Mowing machines had been built in England, embracing the reciprocating 
knife, but essential details were lacking to make them practical. The principal 
problem, it appears, was to perfect the cutting device. The solution was found 
in the combination of the reciprocating blade with double guard fingers, 
which made a satisfactory mower. From the simple mower the next step was 
to the reaper bearing a platform which required an operator with a hand- 
rake to draw off the bunches of grain for binding. The next advance was in 
the self-rake reaper with revolving arms that swept the grain off the platform. 
Then about 1860, wonder of wonders! came the binder which mechanically 
bound the sheaves with thin wire. The wire bands, however, caused serious 
trouble by getting into the threshing machines. Wire was soon displaced with 
hemp twine, and the result was the twine binder, in principle practically the 
same as the machine in use today. 
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So commonly is the perfection of the harvester associated with the name 
= Pcyros H. McCormick, it is not generally known that the machine was in 
os - fact the result of countless inventions by numerous individuals. There are 
Ls those who have claimed the honor of invention for Hussey, Manny, and 
ae ‘others. But it took the genius and executive skill of McCormick to bring 
% together the various contributions and to build them into a thoroughly work- 
ey able machine. Prominent among the devices which contributed to the devel- 
4 opment of the harvester were numerous inventions made in New Jersey. 
___ The first American patent for a mowing machine of which we have 
“record was taken out May 17, 1803, by two Jerseymen, Richard French and 
1g J. T. Hawkins. Very little information concerning this machine has been 
_ preserved. From the meager data available, we learn that the reaper was 
_ supported on three wheels, one wheel extending into the grain. The horses 
drew in front on one side, opposite the cutters, which were a series of scythe 
_ knives revolving on a vertical spindle. Beneath the cutters were long wooden 
fingers extending some distance into the grain and separating the grain to 
the action of the revolving cutters. Directly behind the cutters were fingers 
that passed between the cradle fingers and removed the cut grain which fell 
to the ground ready for binding. It is reported that the machine was put into 
operation and actually cut a large quantity of rye, but apparently it was not 
constructed on practical principles. 

A patent for reaping machines was granted to Samuel Adams of New 
Jersey on December 28, 1805, but a description of this machine is lacking. 
Twenty years later, November 2, 1825, James Ten Eyck of North Branch, 
patented a machine having a horizontal cylinder with spiral knives cutting 
against straight edges, developed essentially on the principle of the modern 

lawn mower. Below the revolving cylinder were three or five fingers nine 
inches long. 

‘New Jersey’s greatest contribution, in all probability, was the invention 
by William Manning of Plainfield, who received a patent May 3, 1831, on a 
reciprocating knife with a row of spear-shaped guard fingers. The machine 
was not dissimilar to some that are now in use, and it appears to have been 
the progenitor of all our successful grain cutters. It differed from the reapers 
of Hussey and McCormick in that it had only one row of fingers—immedi- 
ately beneath the cutters. Manning’s machine was pushed in front of the 
horse and had a grain divider, said to have been the first on record in 
America. 

It had two ground wheels fixed to the same axle from which the frame 
extended, having a bar attachment held in place by two arms, and provided 
with teeth six or eight inches in length extending forward into the grain. A 
flat bar of iron lay upon this bar bearing spear-shaped cutters sharpened on 
each of their edges. These were about six inches long and three or four 
inches wide at the base and cut the grain as it was held by the teeth. 

The success of Hussey’s reaper which came some years later, was 
attributed by its inventor to the double fingers, the cutter working between 





the cutter Hussey made a piaiical tla and fone this we ie the s ‘su 
of reaping by machinery. a 

From 1845 to 1860 many patents were taken out by New jeter citizens 
for different parts of reaping machines. Ferdinand Woodward of Cream 
Ridge, Monmouth County, patented a reaper September 20, 1845. The 
feature of the Woodward machine was the combination of a sheaf box with 
the platform into which the grain was thrown before being deposited upon — 
the ground. The raker stood on the platform and drew the cut grain into the a 
box. When enough for a sheaf had been placed therein its weight caused — 
the rear end of the box to drop down, and the grain fell to the ground ready — . 
for binding. This machine is said to have been first tried in 1844 on the farm 
belonging to the father of Ephraim J. Liming at Imlaystown. a 

On July 20, 1852, a patent was granted to J. S. and David Lake, Tejic 
Smith’s Landing, New Jersey, who coupled the wheel to the shaft with a 
universal joint and devised other features to give balance to the machine. 
On the same date a patent was granted to William Manning of South Trenton — 
for suspending the cutting head and front part of the machine to dispense — 
with front wheels. Samuel S. Allen of Salem was granted a patent on — 
November 8, 1853, covering four claims, all relating to the balancing of the 
cutter bar and blades with the driving wheel. His machine received second | 
premium at the exhibition of the New Jersey State Agricultural Society at 
Camden in 1855. William Pierpont of Salem also received a patent on 
November 22 of the same year, embracing the hanging of the cutter blade at _—_| 
each end to a crank to give a peculiar draw cut to the cutter. a 

Other improvements in the cutting apparatus were patented by John _| 
C. Heuermann of New Jersey, July 1, 1856; by David Watson of Newark, | 
January 15, 1857; by J. V. Trump of Somerville, August 3, 1858; by 
William and Thomas Schnebly of Hackensack, November 30, 1855, and 
February 17, 1857. 

Somerset County, it seems, was a center for the development of the 
reaper. Further improvements for operating the cutters directly from the 
driving wheels were patented on March 28, 1855, and September 22, 1857, 
by Andrew Dietz and J. D. Dunham of Raritan. This appears to have been 
a step toward simplifying the machinery. Dietz and Dunham’s reapers were | 
quite popular. According to available records, ‘“Dunham’s New Jersey 
machine” received an award from the Somerset County Agricultural Society. 
James Campbell of Weston, New Jersey, who was agent for the McCormick | 
machine, wrote Cyrus McCormick, July 15, 1854, that the Dietz and Dun- | 
ham was the best combined machine he had ever seen. Mr. Campbell advised 3. 
that the demand exceeded imagination, complaining that it cut seriously into a] 
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his business. Correspondents of the Pennsylvania Farm Journal in 1854 
declared that they considered Dunham’s reaper-mower the best combined 
machine, and McCormick’s the best reaper alone. | 
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MANNING’S CUTTING DEVICE, THE 
RECIPROCATING BLADE, PATENTED 
MAY 3, 1831 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Dec., 1928) 
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WHITENACK’S IMPROVED NEW JERSEY MOWER AND REAPER 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Dec., 1928) 
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Gi P Whitenack’s reaper, manufactured by John Smalley of Bound Brook, 
tracted considerable attention about 1855. It performed in a field trial at 


, ag which was attended by 2,000 people. It received the first premium 
at the Somerset County Agricultural Fair in 1855, and is reported to have 
_ given satisfaction where introduced in parts of New Jersey and Long Island. 
_ The machine cost $130 as a mower and $150 as a reaper. 

“ Jerseymen also had a part in perfecting the mechanical sweep rake, dis- 
_ pensing with the second operator who raked the grain from the platform by 
hand. Isaac Van Doren of Somerville took out patents on a sweep rake 
September 22, 1857, and March 2, 1858. An improved raking attachment was 
patented by Daniel W. Lafetra and Henry A. Lafetra of Eatontown, April 
14, 1857. Improvements in the grain rake also were patented by George R. 
Crane of Caldwell, March 10, 1857, and James H. Thomson of Newark, 
January 6, 1857. 

Two patents were issued to Isaac Van Doren of Somerville in 1858, cov- 

ering improvements in the arrangement of the sickle beam. An inclined 
apron and platform for discharging the cut grain from the platform was 
patented by David Watson of Newark, March 3, 1857. 
Certain improvements were patented at a later date by William Farr 
Goodwin of Metuchen. His reciprocating screw mowing machine was manu- 
factured by the National Iron Works of New Brunswick and took first 
premium at the New Jersey State Fair at Waverly in 1875, and also at the 
Somerset and Hunterdon county fairs in the same year. 

Few changes have occurred in the grain binders used in New Jersey for 
the last forty years. The tractor to some extent has replaced the horse as 
motive power, and recently the combine, widely adopted in the West, made 
its initial appearance in the wheatfields of New Jersey. 

In the hay harvest before the day of improved machinery, the grass was 
cut with the scythe, spread to cure with the hand fork and gathered with 
the hand rake. The first break in the hand régime came with the “Whoa- 
back” rake, a wooden horse-drawn implement. This was followed by the 
revolving horse rake, which by 1825 was in general use in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, among the first states to adopt it. In due time came the mowing 
machine, the cylindrical rake, the hay tedder, the mechanical hay fork and 
ai the hay loader, almost entirely eliminating hand operations in the hay harvest. 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain—To thresh in colonial times the 
grain was tread under the feet of animals on a threshing floor, or else beaten 
out with a flail—a loosely jointed stick wielded by hand. At the close of the 
Eighteenth Century hand-powered threshers were introduced from Europe 
and several of Scotch make were set up in Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey in 1802. Hand-powered machines, however, were not satisfactory and 
about 1835 the horse-power threshers came on the market. This type gradu- 
ally developed, and in time gave way to the large threshers operated by steam 
engines. From 1875 to 1900 it was a common sight to see itinerant threshing 
outfits moving up and down the country roads, going from farm to farm to 
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thresh the grain crop. For a considerable period when horse-pow: 
threshers were in vogue, nearly every large farmer had his own mack 
The steam-power outfits, however, being more expensive than the ave 
farmer could maintain, and possessing a capacity for much more speedy w 
were handled most economically by special threshing gangs who contract 1 
with the farmers to thresh their grain. Since 1900 the practice of selli 
grain unthreshed to local dealers who have stationary threshing equipment 
has materially reduced the number of itinerant threshers. . a 

There were no fan mills for cleaning grain in colonial times. To sep- — 
arate the chaff from the grain, it was the practice to choose an exposed place 
on a windy day, and with a large wooden scoop, throw the grain into the air, 
allowing the wind to winnow it. About the time of the Revolution fan mills — 
were introduced; as the grain passed through the machine the chaff was e 
blown out by the draft from a revolving fan. In the Nineteenth Century a 
hand-operated fan mill was a common piece of equipment on most farms — 


where grain was grown. 


Corn Machinery—Corn was planted largely by hand until the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century. A mechanical corn planter was shown 
at the Cumberland County Fair at Burlington in 1825, and different types of 
planters were from time to time produced. At an experimental corn planting 
match in Somerset County in 1856, four machines were entered—three 
horse-drawn and one hand machine. A device attached to corn planters for 
covering the seed was patented by Reinhold Boeklen May 6, 1856. Nathaniel 
Drake of Newton patented an improvement in corn planters February 2, 
1858. A combined rotary harrow, cultivator and corn planter was invented 
by David Stelle of Piscataway, Middlesex County, a model of which was 
shown at a meeting of the Middlesex Farmers’ Club in 1867. 

In spite of these improvements, “dropping corn” by hand was regarded 
as the farm boy’s job within the memory of the present generation. Improved 
horse-drawn and hand-operated planters since 1900, however, have practically 
abolished hand-planting. The horse-drawn corn harvester was introduced in 
New Jersey about 1900, but much of New Jersey’s corn is still cut by hand. 
The growing of corn for silage on dairy farms which came into practice the | 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century, requires considerable mechanical 7 
equipment. Corn harvesters, gas engines, silage cutters and blowers have 
contributed materially to this type of corn culture. 

In the shelling of corn the primitive method was to draw the ears 
across the edge of a metal strip mounted above a box. Such relics of 
colonial days may be seen now in our county museums. In time the toothed 
cylinder with a fixed crank was used. This gave way to an improved cylinder 
worked by a system of cog wheels, which in turn was replaced by the vertical 
conical sheller propelled by horse-power or steam. Since corn is no longer 
largely raised as a cash crop in this State, for most farms the simple cog 
hand-turned sheller is adequate. 
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REPRODUCTION OF CHARLES 
NEWBOLD’S PLOW 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Dec., 1927) 
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; 4 VIEWS OF CHARLES NEWBOLD’S CAST- 
7 IRON PLOW, NOW IN THE NEW YORK 
STATE MUSEUM, SHOWING BROKEN 


POINT 
(From New Jersey Agriculture, Dec., 1927) 
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Potato Machinery—With the development of potato growing in the 
Nineteenth Century attention naturally turned to economizing labor on this 
expensive crop. Harvesting was a slow and laborious process. The earliest 
method was to dig the tubers with a hand-fork or drag. Then horse-drawn 
diggers on the general plan of a plow, with open grating or parallel rods 
resembling reversed fork tines, were found effective in separating the tubers 
from the soil. But to get better separation, some sort of elevating or vibrat- 
ing device was needed. For half a century different types of diggers were 
produced involving this principle in one form or another. Thomas B. Stout, 
of Keyport, on April 26, 1853, patented a potato digger equipped with an 
inclined apron which with a shaking motion conveyed the potatoes into a box. 
The Monmouth County Agricultural Society three years later conducted a 
trial of “machines for digging potatoes by horsepower.” Mention of one 
machine “of massive and expensive construction” may have referred to Mr. 
Stout’s invention. From the description in the patent reports it appears that 
in some points this machine was similar to the diggers now used, but appar- 
ently it lacked some essential features. A potato digger invented by J. B. 
Parvin, of Hightstown, was shown at the State Fair at Elizabeth in 18509. 
Since 1900 most of New Jersey’s large potato crop has been harvested by the 
elevator type of machine—drawn either by four horses or more recently a 
tractor, or by horses assisted by a small gasoline engine mounted above the 
machine. The latest type of potato harvester, which as yet has met only 
limited use, not only digs the tubers, but grades them and conveys them to 
sacks in one operation. 

The planting of potatoes, as in early days, was a hand process. Mechan- 
ical horse-drawn planters came into use the last part of the century. A potato 
planter was patented by H. Wainwright and S. T. Williams, of Farmingdale, 
January 5, 1858, but little is known of it. One of the most successful potato 
planting machines, the “Robbins,” later the “Iron Age” planter, was invented 
by Josiah Robbins, of Allentown, Monmouth County, in 1892. This machine 
drawn by two horses and requiring two operators, made possible a degree of 
accuracy previously unattained by machine methods. 


The Plow—In the evolution of the plow New Jersey has played a 
leading réle.22 Foremost among those who brought it to its present status 
are Charles Newbold and David Peacock, both of Burlington County, and 
Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken. 

Until well along in the nineteenth century the plows used on New Jersey 
farms were made principally by local plowwrights, only a few being imported 
from England. They were crude, clumsy affairs. A curved stick served for 
the beam. The furrow was cut by a wrought-iron share and turned by a mold- 
board fashioned from wood, sometimes covered with strips of metal. The 
handles were upright, held in place by two wooden pins. No standard 
designs were generally followed, and consequently the effectiveness of a plow 
was in proportion to the skill of the plowwright. 





22 See N. Y. State Agr. Soc. Trans., 1867, pt. I, PP. 445-49, 558. 
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Thomas Jefferson gave much study to the improvement of the plow nd 
worked out a standard design for the mouldboard—an invention that had far 
reaching results. Next in importance, according to some authorities, was the 
invention of the cast-iron plow by Charles Newbold. a 

Newbold, a native of Chesterfield Township, Burlington County, bai t 
his plow sometime between the years 1790 and 1796. The plow was cast by — 
Benjamin Jones, at Hanover Furnace. His patent was granted June 17, 1797, 
- the papers being signed by President John Adams, and Timothy Pickering, : 
Secretary of State. The distinctive feature of the plow was that the mould- 
board, share, and landside were all cast in one piece. i‘ 

The plow was used successfully by Mr. Newbold himself, and later was 
put into operation in a young orchard belonging to General John Black. In 
a short time the plowman broke the point and it was never used afterwards. 
A son of General Black, of Mount Holly, coming into possession of the plow, 
presented it to the State Agricultural Society of New York. Its handle and 
beam have disappeared, but the cast-iron section is still in existence in the 
New York State Museum at Albany. 4 

Newbold’s contribution, though of vast importance, proved to be a finan- 
cial failure for the inventor. So conservative and skeptical of improvements 
were the farmers of the region that he could not persuade them to use the 
iron plow. In some way they had acquired the strange notion that the iron 
poisoned the land, impaired its fertility, and promoted the growth of weeds. 
Somewhat later in his operations he substituted a wrought-iron share for the 
one of cast iron, but it did not overcome the prejudices fixed in the minds 
of the farmers who still adhered to the clumsy bull plows. It is said that 
Newbold spent upwards of $30,000 in perfecting and introducing the plow, Fi 
but finally abandoned the business in despair. Like many inventors, he was — = | 
endowed with a large share of energy and genius which developed into the 
formation of so many schemes and contrivances that he had no time to carry 
any of them to successful operation. His contemporaries thought his notions 
were exceedingly visionary, but modern mechanical developments only show 
that he was thinking in advance of his age. 

Cast-iron plows had been built in England prior to this time, but New- 
bold, it is said, built his plow without any knowledge of them. 

It was in perfecting the iron plow that David Peacock made his chief 
contribution. He received a patent for an improved plow on April 1, 1807. 
His plow is said to have been made of cast iron and resembled Newbold’s 
except that it was cast in three separate pieces. Newbold sued him for 7 | 
infringement and the case was finally settled by the payment to Newbold of y 
$1,500. David Peacock took out another patent in 1822, signed by President 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State. It covered a 
number of improvements, but the chief feature was the famous lock coulter, 
which it is believed he was the first to introduce. The plows made by Pea- 
cock are reported to have been used very extensively throughout the country, 
and many were to be found on the farms of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania as late as 1850. 








DIAGRAM OF THE FIRST RUE PLOW 
PATENTED 1859. THE LATER RUE PLOW, 
PATENTED 1872, WAS EQUIPPED WITH 
WHEELS 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, June, 1929) 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THE RUE PLOW, TENNENT, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N. J. 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Aug., 1929) 
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der Bs Stevens Institute of Parnnciced With the ae of his Booties 
obert, in 1817, he took up the study of the plow, and for nearly four years 
ed his mechanical talents to its improvement. Stevens, like Jefferson, 
tt about the job in a scientific manner. He often tested his plow with a 
amometer, and in various other ways, and against the best plows within 


‘a The Stevens plow was patented April 23, 1821. For years it was a 
standing model for the best plows manufactured in the United States, and 
enjoyed a large sale. The mouldboard was so curved as to scour easily, and 
e no earth sticking to its surface. Ribs were cast on an iron interior, 
a uring strength and lightness. On the bottom of the landside a heel piece 
w eeeached, which when worn could be quickly replaced by a new one. 


rn ost important improvement. 
____ The passing years brought further improvements. A plow was patented 
by John Deats, of Hunterdon County, in 1828.28 A sulky plow was shown at 
; ‘Freehold in 1856. Col. W. C. Patterson, in 1869, introduced plowing with 
_ steam power on his 30,000-acre estate south of Camden, with some success. 
_ As much as 20 acres of land was plowed in one day. In general, however, 
= steam plowing outfits were too expensive and too clumsy for the moderate- 
_ sized farms of New Jersey. On the other hand, since 1920 the gasoline trac- 
_ tor has come into common use as motive power for plowing . 
. A “substratum plow” was shown at the Cumberland fair at Bridgeton 
q re in 1825. A “lifting subsoil” plow was devised by James J. Mapes, of New- 
___ ark, who strongly advocated subsoiling for soil improvement. This machine 
commanded considerable interest around the middle of the nineteenth century. 


e Tillage Implements—Tillage machinery, too, has passed through a 
‘ transformation. Thomas,?4 writing in 1698, stated that the ground was 

- fitted with wooden-tined harrows. Primitive “brush harrows,’ made from 
i branches of trees, were sometimes used. These crude implements in time 
__ gave way to spike-tooth harrows in which metal teeth were set vertically intoa 
= 4 wooden frame-work. In the last fifty years all-metal harrows have displaced 
the spike-tooth type, also harrows with specially shaped teeth have added 
greatly to the ease and efficiency of soil preparation. To this development 
Frederick Nishwitz, of Millington, Morris County, made important contri- 
butions. He patented a disc harrow in 1869, and a leveler or clod crusher in 
1879. Between 1882 and 1886 he took out several patents on a harrow in 
principle essentially the same as the modern acme pulverizing harrow. A 





23 Correspondence with Hiram E. Deats. 
24p. 25. 
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sulky plow was entered by Mr. Nishwitz in a plow trial at the College Farm 
in 18709. a 
Up until 1840 crops were largely tilled with hand tools. Between t 
rows of corn and potatoes the soil was stirred with the hand hoe and turned 
with a light shallow plow. From this it was but a natural step to use a mod-— 
ified plow share, and then to fit more than one share on the same machine. — 
Thus occurred the evolution of the cultivator drawn by one horse between — 
the rows of the cultivated crop. The next step was a two-horse cultivator. — 
First the operator walked behind, then the cultivator was mounted on wheels ’ s 
and the driver could ride, manipulating the machine with levers. Two-horse — 
cultivators were generally adopted between 1850 and 1875. David Petit, of 
Salem County, devised a cultivator about 1850, by attaching five small plows 
to a frame. A riding cultivator, with a device for guiding the plows with 
the feet, was patented by Hervy D. Ganse, of Freehold, in 1856. One of the — 
most popular early riding cultivators, used for many years in the central 
counties, was patented by John Smalley, of Bound Brook, March 29, 1859. — 
During the next three years new cultivators were produced by three residents 
of Hightstown and vicinity, Samuel Fisher, William S. Riggs and ¥, a 
Brown. Mr. Fisher’s machine, a two-horse riding cultivator, was patented 
November 27, 1860, and improvements were made under patent of October 
5, 1869. The Riggs plow, a two-horse cultivator without wheels, was pat- 
ented March 19, 1861. Mr. Riggs also in 1864 patented a furrowing sled. 
Mr. Brown patented his cultivator March 25, 1862. James C. Rue, of Ten- 
nent, Monmouth County, for many years manufactured the “Rue plow,” | 
patented August 9, 1859, and improved under patent of April 30, 1872, a | 
two-horse cultivator equipped with wheels and levers. A cultivator with 
flexible axles for steering was patented by Edward Phifer, of Trenton, June 
30, 1868. The Kugler cultivator, for many years a favorite among Hunter- 
don and Somerset County farmers, was devised by Oliver Kugler, of Rari- 
tan, under patents issued July 27, 1873, and July 25, 1876. It differed from 
other types in being mounted on skids, or runners. Another popular machine 
in this region was the Niece cultivator, patented by Reuben K. Niece, of am 
Frenchtown, September 3, 1878, and July 5, 1881. > | 
Numerous other improvements in agricultural machinery were intro- 
duced by Jerseymen the latter half of the nineteenth century. For example, 
during the year 1866, in all 22 agricultural patents were granted to citizens of 
the State. Samuel S. Allen, of Salem, who patented improvements in the 
reaper, was also the inventor of the Sugar Loaf corn sheller, which had a 
capacity for shelling one hundred bushels of corn per hour. William Pier- 
pont, of Salem, besides patenting a cutter for grain and grass harvesters,  —| 
developed a cleaner for herd seed, an important product in that county. Wil- | 
liam F. Goodwin, of Metuchen, already mentioned in connection with the 
mowing machines, patented a washing machine, a churn and a horsepower. 
George W. Pressey, of Hammonton, invented a stump puller prior to 
1870. It was said that his invention added materially to the value of uncleared 
land in the State. In 1840 it was reported that a citizen of Hunterdon County 
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THE NISHWITZ PULVERIZING HARROW 


WITH INMPROVEMENTS PATENTED 
THE SECOND FISHER CULTIVATOR IN 1882 
PATENTED 1869 
(From New Jersey Agriculture, Aug., 1929) 
(From New Jersey Agriculture, June, 1929) 
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DISC, HARROW INVENTED BY FRED- CULTIVATOR PATENTED IN 1856 BY 
ERICK NISHWITZ, OF MORRIS COUNTY HERVY D. GANSE, OF FREEHOLD 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Aug., 1929) (From New Jersey Agriculture, June, 1929) 
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P, invented a horse-drawn flax pulling machine, which had been found suc- 


‘cessful by many.?5 
Elbridge Marshall, April 11, 1854, patented an improvement in seed 


‘4 lime spreader. An improvement in straw cutters was patented by Loren J. 
. Wicks, November 13, 1855. John Decker, of Sparta, patented a device for 
hand seed-planters, April 21, 1857. Other improvements in seed planters were 
S "perfected the same year by Levi Beemer, of Libertyville, and Reinhold Boek- 
len, of Jersey City. Special sectional frames for beehives were patented by 
Ebenezer W. Phelps, of Elizabeth, November 9, 1858. An improved seed- 
_ planter plow was patented by Samuel Woodruff, of Sparta, April 20, 1858; 
and on November 30, 1858, Warren Drummond, of Woodbridge, received a 
patent for a seeding-machine device. 


Mechanical Progress—The adoption of improved machinery was 
doubtless retarded in considerable degree by the inertia of farm operators 
and their traditional resistance to innovations. There appears also to have 
been a deep-seated prejudice born of a certain pride in hard work and manual 
skill against doing anything that had the appearance of seeking comfort and 
ease. This characteristic state of the rural mind, causing many farmers to 
overlook the economies to be effected, doubtless retarded the adoption of 
labor-saving machinery. New machines were commonly regarded with sus- 
picion and called “humbug.” Frequently the progressive farmer who, for 
example, purchased a sulky plow or riding cultivator, thus saving himself 
endless steps and conserving valuable energy, was the subject of gossip and 
scoffs. But economic worth is the final test, and machines which demon- 
strated their value in time overcame indifference and prejudice. 

The adoption of improved farm machinery has been stimulated by pub- 
lic exhibits, trials and demonstrations which for a century have been an 
important factor in rural life. Between 1820 and 1850 plowing matches were 
one of the chief attractions of agricultural fairs. Prizes were offered for the 
fastest time and the best work done on a fixed area. For example, in a plow- 
ing match held by the New Brunswick Agricultural Society in 1821, prizes of 
$15.00 and $10.00 were offered. At Paterson 16 persons took part in a plow- 
ing match with horses and oxen in 1843. 

Trials of mowing and reaping machines claimed the greatest interest 
after 1850. Five hundred farmers attended a trial of mowing machines at 
if Lawrence Township, Mercer County, in 1860. In 1868 mowing machines and 
reaper trials were held by the State Agricultural Society on the fair grounds 
at Waverly. In 1867 and the years following, public trials of various types 
of machinery were held at the College Farm at New Brunswick. 

In the past fifteen years motor machinery has pushed to the forefront. 
The first public trial of tractors in New Jersey was held at the Walker- 
Gordon Farms, Plainsboro, September 18, 1917, by the Commission on 
Mechanical Power in Agriculture in codperation with the Agricultural Exper- 





25 Wiggins, p. 166. 
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iment Station and the State Chamber of Commerce. Demonstrations 
also been held at the College Farm since 1917. One of the chief attractions 
for several years at the annual college field day has been the demonstratio n 
of garden tractors and of spraying machinery. Demonstrations of power 
machinery also have been staged at different points in the State through the 
codperation of the Agricultural College and the manufacturers. 

To give a complete recital of all details involved in the development off . 
farm machinery in New Jersey is beyond the scope of this article. Suffice — 
it to say that New Jersey farms are inevitably becoming more and more ia 
mechanized and motorized, with consequent effect upon the organization and 
balance of the farm business. The machines we have mentioned, together — 
with auto trucks, milking machines, electric equipment, spraying machines, _ 
irrigating systems and other mechanical factors, not only represent unprece- 
dented progress in agricultural operations in recent years, but have drawn 
farming largely into the field of engineering. Coincidently, they have 
required a growing capital investment, and thus indirectly have influenced 
the types of farming. Being better adapted for, and functioning most eco- 
nomically on the larger or specialized units, highly developed machine opera- 
tions have placed at a disadvantage the small general type of farm. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING DISTINCTIVE FEA- 
TURES OF THE IMPROVED NIECE 
CULTIVATOR 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Awg., 1929) 
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LOCK COULTER. INVENTED BY DAVID 
PEACOC™ 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Dec., 1927) 





SURVIVOR OF A POPULAR FAMILY— 
AN OLD KUGLER CULTIVATOR 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Aug., 1929) 





CHAPTER XXX. 
NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURE: 1860-1930. 


By Carl Raymond Woodward, Assistant to the President, 
Rutgers University. 











Applied Science and Specialization—At the middle of the nineteenth 
century certain trends were apparent in New Jersey agriculture, which sub- 
sequently have been furthered and intensified—improvements in farming 
_ practices, development of labor-saving machinery, expansion of education, 
_ organization, and specialization. Twice since 1860, also, economic conditions 
“have been disturbed by a great war, bringing artificial stimulation of prices 
and production, followed by severe depression and gradual readjustment. 
The decade prior to the Civil War was one of prosperity and optimism. 
Agriculture in New Jersey was expanding steadily, soundly, impressively. 
_ Through the use of marl and fertilizers, the fertility of the soil was being 
built up. Yields were rising. New railroad lines were developing remote 
areas. Improvements in transportation were expanding the markets for New 
Jersey produce. The cost of labor was high, but labor-saving machinery was 
in some degree displacing manual operations. Agricultural societies were 
established in nearly every county. Farmers’ clubs were formed in several 
communities, indicating a spread of interest in better agriculture. Agitation 
was begun for the teaching of agriculture in the schools. James J. Mapes, 
scientist, editor, teacher, farmer, manufacturer, lecturer, promoter of farmers’ 
organizations, was conducting experiments in soil and crop management on 
his farm at Newark, and giving instruction in agricultural science to a small 
group of young men.! It was a forward-looking time. 


The Civil War and After—Then came the war. Efforts in the direc- 
tion of agricultural improvement were quickly subordinated to wartime inter- 
ests. Many of the agricultural societies suspended activities. The New Jersey 
Farmer ceased publication. Young men from the farms joined the ranks of 
the northern army. They were missed at home, but developments in machin- 
ery to a considerable degree offset the loss of hands. Prices mounted. By 
1865 wheat sold for $3.00 a bushel, corn and rye for .80 to $1.50 a bushel, 
bod potatoes at $1.60 a bushel, hay and straw as high as $50 a ton. Land sold for 
$150 to $200 an acre. Farming was profitable, even though handicapped by 

short labor and high wages. Some attention was given to the growing of 
emergency crops, to offset shortages due to the war. Efforts to grow cotton 
met with some success in Cape May County, but were a miserable failure 
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1 Mapes deserves a place of honor among the pioneers who blazed the trail to 
modern scientific agriculture. His influence was broadcast through a substantial school of 
followers—some of them his former pupils: P. T. Quinn; J. Payne Lowe; George 
E. Waring, Jr., author of numerous works on rural engineering; William H. Bradley, 
contributor to the “Working Farmer”; Henry S. Olcott, author of agricultural works ; 
Henry C. Vail of New Market, contributor to the “Working Farmer,” and lecturer on 
agriculture. 
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elsewhere. Attempts to grow tobacco brought some increase in the crop, 
but the result was neither large nor permanent. ag 

Following the war came the reaction—burdensome surpluses, low prices, 
curtailed markets, deflation of currency, high wages, decline of farm values, _ 
high interest rates, heavy taxes, foreclosed mortgages, and sheriff’s sales. The | 
times following the Revolution and the War of 1812 were lived over again. — 
The recovery was slow—notably so because a new factor had entered that had : 
not figured in previous reconstruction periods. The Homestead Act of 1862 
opened up vast public lands in the West. Railroads quickly pierced these 
areas and pushed back the frontier—carrying an endless army of settlers 
westward, and bringing their produce eastward. McCormick’s invention of 
the reaper, the use of which was greatly stimulated by the labor shortage dur- 
ing the war, together with the high prices that then prevailed, further paved 
the way for a remarkable expansion of agriculture in the Middle West. New 
Jersey now began to feel the pinch of competition. Wheat, grain, pork and 
beef, raised on a large scale on the cheap fertile lands of the West, were 
brought not only to the eastern cities but were placed on the world markets. 
The inevitable result was a depression of prices, and the New Jersey farmer 
suffered. 

Migration to the cities was stimulated. Aided by tariff protection, manu- 
facturing industries forged ahead. Commerce and trade steadily developed. 
The cities in and about the State continued to grow. Gradually, slowly, the 
balance was restored. New Jersey farmers found their salvation in adjusting 
their practices to the new conditions. General farming, the original “bread 
and meat” agriculture devoted mainly to field crops and livestock, gave way 
to the production of specialties—fruits, vegetables, milk and poultry. Herein 
lay the greatest promise for New Jersey agriculture—to grow those crops 
for which the soil and climate were particularly adapted, and to furnish . 
nearby markets with commodities which could not be transported economic- 
ally from distant areas, or were otherwise produced at an advantage over 
competing regions. 

The last quarter-century has witnessed more rapid and significant changes -. 
than have occurred at any time in the history of New Jersey agriculture. It a 
has been a period also of extremes—of prosperity and of depression. The _ 
century opened with an upward look, with moderately safe and wholesome =| 
progress, and steadily advancing prices. Not since the Civil War had the “4 
farmers enjoyed a more substantial prosperity. The output of the farms ; 
increased and the state’s income from agriculture steadily grew. The out- 
break of the World War found the agriculture of New Jersey in the most | 
advanced state of its history up to 1914. 
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Effects of the World War—The next six years witnessed the same 
abnormal stimulation that had occurred during the Civil War, intensified by 
the greater magnitude of operations. The shutting off of other sources of 
supplies and the exceptional demands in foreign markets for American pro- 
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RESIDENCE ON FRANKLIN PARK FRUIT FARM, RANCOCAS, 1880, A 
PART OF THE ESTATE ONCE OWNED BY GOVERNOR WM. FRANK- 
LIN, AND HIS SON, WM. TEMPLE FRANKLIN 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 451) 
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PAGE OF LETTER FROM BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO 
JARED ELIOT, 1747 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 451) 
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e, sent prices to new heights. Potatoes went to $4.00 a bushel, wheat to 
0, corn to $1.50, eggs to $1.00 a dozen and other produce in like propor- 
. Farms exchanged hands for small fortunes. 

_ Improved motorized machinery made it possible to speed up PESOuECOD, 
mulated further by the slogan “Food will win the war, grow more of it.” 
It was a time of feverish activity, speculation and short-sighted optimism. 

_ High prices ruled a year or more after the Armistice, and then came the 
evitable slump. Farmers were among the first to feel the reaction. The 
nprecedented demand for American farm produce abroad was suddenly cur- 
iled. Under the stimulus of the war American production had been in- 
reased so far beyond the point of domestic consumption that the country 
found itself with a large surplus on its hands. Farmers in our State suffered 
_ from the general depression but not so seriously as those in the Middle West. 
The reliance of New Jersey farmers upon poultry and dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables raised largely for nearby markets, enabled them to ride the 
storm with less wreckage than the producers of grain, pork, beef and cotton 
; : in the West and South. Then, too, land speculation and inflation had not 

_ gone so far as in Iowa and other western states. There were many mortgage 
; __ foreclosures in New Jersey but not the failure of country banks and the 
intense suffering experienced in other regions. Between 1920 and 1925 the 
a worst of the depression was felt. Since 1925 the purchasing power of the 
_ farmer’s dollar has in a measure recovered, and the adjustment between agri- 
culture and industry appears to be slowly but surely taking place. There are 
a still serious inequalities and troublesome problems to solve. Relatively, farm- 
a) ing is not as profitable as other callings. That the outlook has improved in 

recent years, however, cannot be denied. 


Farm Changes Since 1850—From the standpoint of income the agri- 
culture of New Jersey, in broad terms, is a hundred million dollar industry. 
On the basis of census data? the output of New Jersey farms in 1870 was 
valued at $42,725,000. During the low-price period which followed this 
figure dropped to $29,651,000 in 1880 and to $28,997,000 in 1890. In 1900 the 
value increased to about $45,000,000, in 1910 to $65,000,000 and in 1920 to 
approximately $125,000,000. In the years of depression which followed, the 
total income from agriculture was severely reduced, but with an estimated 
value of $87,000,000 in 1927, showed signs of soon returning to the hundred 
million mark. 

In the capital invested in farming there has been a similar development. 
The estimated value of farms in the State including land, buildings and fences 
was $120,238,000 in 1850. In 1900 the figure had risen to $162,591,000. The 
impressive growth during the next two decades is apparent from the census 
valuations, viz. : $217,135,000 in 1910 and $250,324,000 in 1920. 





2 In the census statistics quoted in this section, the even census years are used and 
not the respective preceding years for which the data in many instances were taken. For 
example, the census of 1920 gives the production for 1919, but to simplify the treatment, 
it is referred to here as the production for 1920. 
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and machinery, which in 1850 were valued at $4,426,000. By 1900 th 
had more than doubled, amounting to $9,330,000. But the greatest : 
is shown in the next twenty years—to $13,110,000 in 1910 and $25, 
in 1920. ek) 
The average value per acre of farm land, including the unimpr ved as 
well as the improved areas, was $43.68 in 1850, rising to $60.42 in 1860 and 
to $86.14 in 1870. A consistent decline then set in until $57.23 was reached 
in 1900. The value has since materially increased, amounting to $84.36 in 
1910, $109.67 in 1920, and $136.42 in 1925. “i 


NuMBER oF FarMS In NEw JERSEY, 1850-1925. 


TESOL. cs oa Gees eae 23,9005 1900! 2 .oc cane ten eee 34,650 
TOO0 Sci bas coe ee ae ae 27,646 TOTO. coo cheb ee eae nena 33,487 
1870+ W dane b eon ae eae? 30,652 T0205. .e Wie bla be eee 20,702 
EQSO Noe ce at eke eraeebens 34,307 TOSS in aedin seu Ohi 5 atte fees 29,671 
L800 er, Perec nie 30,828 


Between 1850 and 1900 the number of farms increased from 23,905 to 
34,650. Subsequently it has declined, falling to 29,671 in 1925. The total — 
area of improved land (a better indicator of long-time trends) was at its 
height in 1880, amounting then to 2,096,297 acres. By 1900 the acreage had 
declined to 1,977,042 and further to 1,311,528 in 1925. 


ACREAGE OF Farm LAND IN NEw JERSEY, 1850-1925. 
Improved Land Total Land in Farms 


. 


Acres Acres : 
TOSO isle heice yrs oe ues oe eee eens 1,767,991 2,752,946 ’ 
SIRO Sa Saks «hue oe nis Hare oe Ooo 1,044,441 2,083,525 
TS7OR Cory stress ss} hoe Oba atest eet 1,067,474 2,980,511 P| 
TOGO ere sais bys ane eiclee aiiees pieces 2,090,297 2,029,773 q 
SOG ae ba tab eames he ee oeteree aie 1,990,117 2,662,009 
TQOG aes wiaieie ial batalie ery erate teietater 1,077,042 2,840,966 
TOIO oo pie sige sled oho meteaweoies eke, 21 ae 1,803,330 2,573,857 
TO20. i acs ees Satan eating heer 1,555,007 2,282,585 
FOQE Macher eaten eek ane bow vel wr aete 1,311,528 1,924,545 


The population of the State increased from 489,555 to 1,883,669 between 
1850 and 1900, or nearly four times in 50 years, and further reached 3,155,900 
by 1920. The rural population, according to the census classification which 
groups communities of 2,500 or less as rural, has gained in numbers, but has 
grown less rapidly than the urban. The proportion of rural population to the 
total, decreased from 29.4 to 21.6 per cent. between 1900 and 1920. The 
actual farm population, however, has doubtless declined with the decrease in 
the number of farms. In 1920 it was 143,708, or 4.6 per cent. of the total of 
the State. The special agricultural census of 1925 reported a farm popula- g 
tion of 139,255, which included all persons living on farms, and considerable 
numbers of farm laborers living in cities or towns of 2,500 population or over. | 

Also, generally speaking, our farms are smaller than they were forty 1 
years ago. The average area per farm in 1890 was 86.35 acres, in 1900 it was ; 
81.9 and by 1925 it had fallen to 64.9 acres. The average improved acreage 
per farm in 1925 was 44.2, having decreased from 64.8 acres in 1890. 
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THE “OLD FARMHOUSE” AT THE RUTGERS COLLEGE FARM, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, WHERE THE STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE WAS 
ORGANIZED, 1873. (PHOTO TAKEN 1923) 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 451) 





VIEWS FROM THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION (1925) 


(From Coll. of Agr. Bul., June, 1925) 
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re they Grst came as RES hands. Many of the old farms, tilled for a 
“century or more by the early settlers and their descendants, have now passed 
; - sons and grandsons of the later immigrants. 

Since 1900 the new racial elements have been largely from the Jewish and 
It Blinn groups who have located in considerable numbers in the counties of 
small-farm, intensive agriculture. The foreign-born white farmers in 1910 
feo jomprised 18.5 per cent. of the total; in 1920 they had increased to 22.3 per 
‘cent. Proportionally, the foreign-born whites in 1920 owned more of their 
farms than did the native whites, only 13.1 per cent. of the group being 
tenants. 

; New Jersey’s rapid urban-industrial growth since 1900 has had a pro- 
- found effect upon its agriculture. Large farm areas have been absorbed for 
4 Teal estate developments. Farm land close to cities commands prices far above 
_ its agricultural value. With high taxes and increased cost of labor it has in 
> many cases become impossible to maintain such lands profitably for farming 
z "purposes. Hence, considerable areas are now lying idle, virtually a neutral 
_ intermediate zone, neither urban nor rural. 

Urban industries have had the further effect of increasing farm wages. 
Factories and public works, by offering more attractive remuneration, have 
drawn masses of labor from farm to city. Wages leaped to unprecedented 
heights during the war, and although subsequently showing some decline, they 
are still far above the pre-war level. 

_ Such conditions have produced further changes on the farm. They have 
added so greatly to the cost of production as to reduce net returns and to 
_ make it unprofitable to follow certain general lines of farming or to cultivate 
lands of marginal fertility. They have also stimulated a larger use of labor- 
* p “saving machinery. 

Sig Mechanical developments have continued apace. In large degree tractors 
‘ _ have replaced horse power, although as yet with few exceptions horses are 
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considered indispensable. Either the gasoline engine or electric power has 
found its way to most farms. The perfection of spraying and dusting machin- 
ery for insect and disease control has revolutionized the culture of fruit and 
vegetables. In 1929 the New Jersey farms reported as using central station — 
electric service numbered 11,800 or nearly 40 per cent. of all farms.2 Inaddi- — 
tion many farms were equipped with local electric power units. The use of 
electric lights in homes and in farm buildings is now very common, especially — 
as a means of lighting poultry houses. The auto truck has revolutionized — 
transportation. The improved system of roads has led to radical changes in — 
the method of transporting perishable products to market. Instead of ship- 
ping by railroad as was the most common practice up to 1915, in the past ten | 
years the auto truck has been almost universally adopted by fruit and vege- 
table growers for transporting produce to Philadelphia, Newark, New York 
and other nearby markets. The amount of perishable produce shipped by rail 
is only a small fraction of what was carried at the beginning of the century. 

The automobile and improved highways have introduced another change 
in the system of marketing. New Jersey with its famous seashore resorts, 
lying between two great cities and at the cross-roads of commerce, attracts 
great numbers of tourists. Since I9I5 on the highways throughout the State 
there have sprung up many roadside stands where fresh farm produce is 
offered for sale. Tourists apparently are favorable to this sort of marketing 
and generously patronize roadside stands. The volume of produce thus sold 
has steadily increased. In order to promote honest dealing and inspire confi- 
dence in this system of marketing “standard roadside markets” are officially 
certified by the State Department of Agriculture. 

Although improved transportation facilities of the past two decades have 
been of large benefit to the New Jersey farmer, at the same time they have 
placed him at a disadvantage. They have widened the market for New Jersey 
products but have also brought the produce of the South and the West into 
competition, which has been further encouraged by favorable freight rates 
from west to east. Refrigeration has made possible the shipment of perish- 
able fruits and vegetables across the continent. It has permitted the holding 
in storage for months large quantities of surplus produce; a service beneficial 
to the consumer by distributing the supply evenly throughout the year, but 
depriving this State of its commanding position in the market. 

The New Jersey farmer has, therefore, suffered from competition, but 
has been stimulated to improve his product. He has found that he must raise 
produce of high quality if he is to market it at a profit. The indirect result 
has been greater efficiency—in the better grading, packing and standardization 
of potatoes, fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs and other products. 





ee 
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Organization—The last seventy years has been a period of progress 
in organization, education and research. After the Civil War agricultural 
societies slowly revived but the county societies never reached the peak of 
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3Com. Rel. Elec. Agr., 6th Ann. Rpt. p. 3. 





THE FIRST TWO PRESIDENTS OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE—HON. JOEL PARKER (LEFT) AND HON. WM. A. NEWELL 
(RIGHT) 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 451) 
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x ymic conditions. The farmers’ peyeneats during this period were ee 
rized by a serious effort to improve their own condition not only ee 


F t vigorous state-wide associations date their beginning in the years follow- 
g the Civil War; for example the State Horticultural Society, the Cran- 
y Growers’ Association, and the State Poultry Society. 


_ The Grange—The Grange Movement reached New Jersey in 1871, 
three years after the National Grange was founded in Washington, D. C. The 
a Grange had its birth in the aftermath of the Civil War and the unrest among 
% armers who believed they were not getting a square deal from the railroads 
and the manufacturers. At first codperation in buying and selling was one of 
the major objectives; social and educational features also were emphasized. 
7 The first Grange to be formed in New Jersey was Pioneer Grange No. 
; a ea at Stelton, Middlesex County, December 26, 1871. This grange is still func- 
tioning vigorously with headquarters at Dayton. Others soon followed. Num- 
ber 2 was at Marl Ridge at Ocean County and Number 3 at Hammonton, 
_ Atlantic County. By 1873 there were 23 Granges, sufficient to support a state 
_ organization, and accordingly in November the New Jersey State Grange was 
; formed. By 1874 the number of subordinate Granges had increased to 8s. 
= In 1877 the total number organized was 103; only 99, however, were active. 
* _ Following the panic of this year a reaction set in and the number in 1878 fell 
_ to 63 active Granges. It was but natural that a slump should follow the 
initial enthusiasm. In 1884 there were 1,375 members belonging to the first 
: % B07 subordinate Granges, more than half of which had been suspended. 
After continuing at a low ebb for a number of years, a revival set in and 
the Grange became a very effective agency for rural progress. In 1929, there 
4 _ were in New Jersey 15 pomona and 128 subordinate Granges, with a total 
membership of approximately 22,000. In codperation for commercial service 
the Grange has not been an unmixed success, although this project has not 
been wholly abandoned. Doubtless its greatest service has come from its edu- 
cational, social and political activities. It has offered opportunity for whole- 
_ some recreation and helpful social experience. It has brought the farmers in 
_ touch with agricultural leaders and scientists and kept them alert to improve- 
_ ments in practice. It has helped to crystallize farmers’ opinions, and pro- 
_ vided machinery for the expression of farmer sentiment. It has represented 
_ farmers’ interests before the Legislature and succeeded in procuring public 
aid for rural enterprises. The Grange has been motivated by a spirit of inde- 
_ pendence, thrift, personal loyalty, pride in rural life, and intense desire for 
improvement of the farmers’ status and for the highest moral and social stand- 
_ ards. By admitting women to membership it has reflected the family partner- 
ship characteristic of farm life. 
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The first master of the State Grange was Edward Howland of Hammo 
ton, who was succeeded in 1875 by Mortimer Whitehead of Middlebush, : 
many years a conspicuous and forceful figure in the life of the Nati 
Grange. Others to follow at the head of the state body were: William — 
Taylor of Burlington (1878) ; Isaac W. Nicholson, of Camden (1879) ; Rich- 
man Coles of Woodstown (1884) ; John Statesir, Eatontown (1888) ; J 
I. Cox, Readington (1892) ; Edmund Braddock, Medford (1898) ; G. W. 
Gaunt, Mullica Hill (1900) ; Walter H. Havens, Cranbury (1918) ; and David 
H. Agans, Three Bridges (1920). Messrs. Gaunt and Agans rendered con- 
spictious service to agriculture in the way of legislation, having served in the — 
State Senate from their respective counties, Gloucester and Hunterdon. Sen- — 
ator Agans was made overseer of the National Grange in 1927. . 


Codperative Organizations—The first recorded codperative associa- — 
tion in the United States for the marketing of fruit was the Fruit Growers’ — 
Union and Codperative Society, of Hammonton, founded in 1867, and reor- — 
ganized and incorporated in 1888. In 1890 it marketed produce valued at — 
nearly $100,000 for its 519 members. Sales aggregated $250,000 a year at the — 
height of its activity. Mismanagement and “the hard times of 1897” resulted — 
in the association’s downfall. , 

Up to 1926, it is estimated that at least 76 different associations had been — 
formed in New Jersey for codperative purchasing and marketing, exclusive | 
of 26 subordinate Granges then engaged in commercial activities. Only six 
of these antedated 1910. The majority were formed during the period 1916 
to 1922. Many enjoyed but a brief career of one or two years, and in 1926 — 
only 24 of the buying and 14 of the selling organizations were active. These, 
however, appeared generally to be ona sound basis. The purchasing associa- | 
tions apparently had met with the greater success. The total volume of codp- 
erative purchases and sales in 1926 was $7,130,040. To encourage the forma- 
tion of codperative associations, and to direct them along safe lines, the Legis- 
lature passed a law dealing with the matter in 1920. This was superseded by 
an act adopted in 1924 which more nearly met the requirements of sound — 
cooperation. oe 

A list of the associations active in 1926 is appended.* In addition, many 


i 
| 
| 


4 Buying Associations : 

Atlantic County Farmers’ Exchange, May’s Landing. 7 
Belle Mead Farmers’ Codperative Association, Belle Mead. = 
Belleplain Farmers’ Codperative Association, Belleplain. a 
Burlington County Supply and Produce Company, Mount Holly. 3 
Cape May County Farmers’ Codperative Association, Rio Grande. 2 | 
Columbus Grange Codperative Society, Incorporated, Columbus. 

Dorothy Poultry Association, Dorothy. A 
Egg Harbor Poultry Association, Egg Harbor City. = | 
Elm Columbus Farm Club, Elm. =, 
Essex County Farmers’ Codperative Association, Livingston. i 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association of Mercer County, Trenton. . 
Germania Fruit Growers’ Union and Codperative Society, Cologne. 4 
Hunterdon County Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Flemington. 
McKee City Farmers’ Exchange, Incorporated, McKee City. 
Monmouth County Shippers’ Association, Hazlet. 4 
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f the State participate in organizations of wider scope, such as the 
can ‘Cranberry Exchange, the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association, 

rymen’s League, and the Grange-League-Federation Exchange. 

assed as strictly codperative, and hence not included in the fore- 
discussion, are certain farmers’ organizations incorporated as stock 
anies—a strong, well established group that in some respects took the 


ess Beaotnted to nearly one-half million Solcars! eee aene a program of 
ntial expansion, by 1915 it was operating at 31 different shipping points 
in 1916 did a business of $2,397,000. The Exchange from the outset took 
leadership i in a movement for the better grading of potatoes, which ulti- 
ely accomplished the desired result. Of a similar type, and likewise suc- 
ul, are the South Jersey Farmers’ Exchange, with headquarters at 
Noodstown, and the Burlington County Farmers’ Exchange, of Mt. Holly, 
organized in 1909. 

Another type of codperation—mutual insurance—has a considerable fol- 
ing among the farmers of the State. In 1926 the total risks written 
amounted to $8,938,000, on which the premiums totaled $210,000. 


= 
_ Farm Bureau Federation—When the farm bureau movement swept 


over the country in 1919 New Jersey joined the ranks. County boards of 
iculture had been formed under the encouragement of the State Board of 
_ Agriculture in the ’eighties. These were now brought together into a State 
_ Federation for a concerted effort in behalf of agricultural interests. More 
than ten thousand farmers joined the local county boards, automatically 
_ becoming members of the State Federation and the American Farm Bureau 


aa 
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Morris County Farm Service Exchange, Morristown. 

North Bergen Codperators, Westwood. 

a} North Bergen County Fruit Growers’ Codperative Association, Suffern. 
North Haledon Farmers’ Exchange, Paterson. 
North Shore Market Growers’ Cooperative Association, Farmingdale. 
Ocean County Codperative Association, Incorporated, Lakewood. 
Toms River Poultrymen’s Service, Incorporated, Toms River. 
Union-Middlesex County Farmers’ Codperative Association, Rahway. 
Vineland Fruit Growers’ Codperative Association, Vineland. 

Selling Organizations: 
Camden Fruit Growers’ Codperative Association, Marlton. 
Codperative Growers’ Association of Beverly, Incorporated, Beverly. 
Cranbury Potato Growers, Cranbury. 
Farmers’ Fruit and Produce Company, 112 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 
Franklin Farmers, Quakertown. 
Hammonton Codperative Fruit Growers’ Association, Hammonton. 
Hammonton Farmers’ Fruit Growers’ Association Codp., Hammonton. 
Jersey Fruit Growers’ Codp. Ass’n., 551 North 27th Street, Camden. 
Landisville Fruit Growers’ Association, Landisville. 
Malaga and Newfield Farm Produce Association, Newfield. 
Mercer County Black Giant Club, Trenton. 
Ott Seed Potato Club, Bridgeton. 
Quality Egg Club, Vineland. 
Wheat Road Farmers’ Association, Minotola. 
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Federation. The federation opened offices at Trenton with H. E. Tayl 
farmer of Freehold, as president, and Dr. Frank App as secretary. The fed-— 
eration launched a program of farm service and was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of a number of codperative marketing associations and in the passage — 
of helpful legislation. During the period of depression which shortly fol- 
lowed, an inevitable decline in membership and a falling off of enthusiasm — 
occurred. The federation in time settled down to a normal basis, and from ; 
1927 to 1929 maintained an even membership of approximately 4,000. L. a 
Cooley was executive secretary from 1923 to 1925, when he was succeeded — 
by Mr. Taylor. Howard B. Hancock, of Bridgeton followed Mr. Taylor as — 
president in 1925, and William C. Spargo of Dover has been head of the — 
federation since 1928. 


Farm Credit—Since 1900 progress has been made in placing financial 
operations relating to agriculture on a more substantial basis. Farmers have 
learned to deal more largely with the established agencies for credit rather 
than to rely upon personal loans. Banking institutions have in a considerable 
degree displaced the traditional community loan shark ever alert for an oppor- 
tunity to foreclose a mortgage and embarrass his less fortunate neighbor. In 
recent years the State Bankers’ Association through its agricultural commit- 
tee has coéperated with the Agricultural College in educating farmers not 
only to follow scientific practices in production, but to employ better business 
methods in financing their operations. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913, the 
Federal Farm Loan system, with the Federal Land Banks provided in the 
Act of 1916, and the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, have provided credit 
facilities that have met in large measure the needs of New Jersey farmers. 
To take advantage of the Farm Loan Act, nineteen local farm loan associa- 
tions had been formed in the State by 1922. In 1926 these associations had a 
membership of 1,229 borrowers whose outstanding loans amounted to $4,- 
870,150, in the form of farm mortgages. More recently, some groups have 
taken steps to secure the advantages of the Agricultural Credits Act in financ- 
ing the production and the marketing of their crops. 


Agricultural Education—State aid for agricultural education begin- 
ning in the ’sixties, has in large measure given cause for designating the 
subsequent years “a period of applied science and specialization.” In 1864 a 
the State Agricultural College was established under the provisions of the 4 
Morrill Land Grant Act. In 1872 was the beginning of the State Board of t 
Agriculture. The year 1880 saw the establishment of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These organizations furnished leadership for the recon- 
struction and development of the agriculture of the State. Unprecedented 4 
progress in agricultural education has occurred since 1900. Instruction in ‘ 
agriculture is now an established part of the curriculum of high schools in 4 
rural regions. Efforts to reach rural boys with the scientific facts of agri- 
culture through the medium of the school date back to the middle of the last 
century. A course in agriculture was actually taught in the Union Academy 
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is Be he first instance of an PeaHGn institution in this State to solicit Be 
aa ic aid for agricultural education, so far as available records show. A course 
aa in agricultural chemistry was offered at the Freehold Institute in 1855. A few 
Ba. as “years later courses in agriculture were introduced in the State Normal School 
at the instance of the State Agricultural Society. 

a These efforts were short lived, however, and it is only in the last twenty 
"years than an established system of agricultural instruction in the public 
schools has been realized. The first high school department of agriculture 
"was opened at Freehold in 1912. The Federal Vocational Education (Smith- 
_ Hughes) law enacted in 1917 gave impetus to the movement and courses in 
ry. agriculture are now offered in the high schools at Newton, Sussex, Hacketts- 


town, Madison, Paterson, Flemington, Lambertville, Clinton, New Bruns- 


wick, Freehold, Leonardo, Mt. Holly, Moorestown, Glassboro, Vineland, 
Bridgeton, Woodstown and Salem. In addition, special vocational schools for 
Z the teaching of agriculture have been opened at Minotola, Pleasantville, Cape 
May Court House, Hammonton, Egg Harbor and Merchantville. The Bor- 
z. dentown Industrial School for colored youth also has a department of agri- 
_ culture. This type of instruction is distinctive in that it requires the pupil to 


= _ 
. % 


conduct a practical project along with his studies. It has already made its 

_ mark upon the countryside, Many promising young people have been encour- 
aged to choose agriculture as a vocation. Ofttimes, too, through the interest 
of the children, the parents have been induced to adopt improved practices 
on the home farms. Under the direction of Prof. H. O. Sampson, state super- 
visor of vocational education since 1918, students of vocational agriculture 
in 1923 organized the “Future Farmers of New Jersey.” In recognition of 
their leadership in forming the “Future Farmers of America,” in 1928, a 
New Jersey boy, Leslie Applegate, of Freehold, was elected the first president 
of the national body. New Jersey boys have made an enviable record in 
national agricultural contests and have displayed products of unusual quality 
at the county and state exhibitions. 

The farm press has become more and more a factor in rural life. Farm 
journals published outside the State have exerted a large influence upon New 
Jersey agriculture. The Rural New Yorker, the American Agriculturist, the 
Country Gentleman and others since 1850 have gone quite generally into the 
homes of New Jersey farmers. The Tribune Farmer published in connection 
with the New York Tribune, reflecting the interest of Horace Greeley in agri- 
culture, for many years enjoyed considerable patronage in this State. Several 
Jerseymen had official connection with these periodicals. P. T. Quinn was a 
regular contributor to the Tribune Farmer, George Thurber, editor of the 
American Agriculturist from 1863 to 1890, and author of several books on 
agriculture, lived on his farm “The Pines” at Passaic. Andrew S. Fuller for 
a time part owner and editor of the Rural New Yorker, author of the “Straw- 
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berry Culturist” and other works, maintained an experimental farm at Ri 
wood, where he developed several new varieties of strawberries. 

In order that merit in the art of agriculture may not go unrecogniz 
the Pennsylvania Farmer in 1927 established a “Master Farmer” conte 
whereby each year two outstanding farmers in each state are selected for 2 
award. The next year the American Agriculturist followed suit. In 1927 
Charles Probasco, a potato grower of Hightstown, and Jacob Pittenger, aa . 
potato grower and dairyman of Freehold, were selected by the Pennsylvania 
Farmer for their successful performance and leadership. The winners of the | 
1928 contests were William J. Clayton of Freehold and Clifford E. Snyder of 
Pittstown. The American Agriculturist awards in 1928 went to Willard 
Kille of Swedesboro and Wallace Titsworth of Sussex. In 1929 the two 4 
journals codperated in the Master Farmer awards, which went to James — 
Ewart, of Cranbury; Frankling Rue, of Imlaystown; Charles Fitting, of . 
Hammonton, and Alfred F. Sloan, of Shirley, Salem County. 3 


Rural Life—All of these developments naturally have been accom- 
panied by many changes in rural life. The industrial age with its mechanical 
improvements has touched the countryside no less than the city. Except for 
a few backward and remote regions, New Jersey farmers today enjoy many 
of the privileges of the city home. Paved highways and the automobile, the 
telephone, radio and rural mail service have placed them in touch not only | 
with nearby towns but with large cities, and established world-wide interests. | 
The isolation of the farm has been broken down, the farmers’ horizon broad- 
ened. He may not possess any more native intelligence than the farmer of a. | 
century ago, but he is much better informed. Hence he is not bound to the © . a 
prejudice and superstition that ruled agriculture in early times. He does less 
with his hands and more with machinery. In homes and on farms where 
electric motors and gas engines have eliminated much of the old-time drudg- 
ery, one’s mind is less dulled by manual labor, and more highly mechanized. | 
Under such circumstances it is but natural that the farmer should be more si 
keenly conscious of inequalities, more restive under difficulties, and less will- 4 
ing to accept at face value the dictum of merchants and politicians. A | 

These improvements also have affected community life. The scope of | 
the community has enlarged, its radius extended. The boundary lines of the 
old neighborhood have been largely broken down. Today, when the farmer 
needs supplies or seeks entertainment, he does not always stop at the cross- 
roads store, put loading his family in the automobile, drives ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five or more miles to the shops and motion picture theatres of the large 
town or city. 

Since early times the rural church has stood as a mighty force in the 
rural life of the State. In some communities this institution has suffered 
from the rapid changes of the past thirty years. Particularly has it been S| 
affected by the change of personnel in communities where farms have passed “| 
from the descendants of the old settlers’ families to groups of different racial : 
origin or religious affiliations. Also with the improved facilities of travel the 
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CASTLE POINT, JOHN STEVENS’ ESTATE AT HOBOKEN, WHERE 
HE EXPERIMENTED IN ALFALFA CULTURE 


(From N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 451) 
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ity ch irches have tended to draw the rural people away from the small rural 


ation, ‘The rural church i in New Jersey, however, is not altogether 


liste Retired prominently. It is generally conceded that the natn of 
Acres Enough” in 1864 gave impetus to the movement. This book is 


* did much - arouse an interest in country cae City people in large aebers 
turned to the countryside thinking that the farm would offer an interesting, 


Tealizing that knowledge and skill borne of practical experience, are the sine 
_ qua non of successful farming. Farm after farm, thanks to the enterprise of 
the real estate agencies, were sold to unsuspecting, uninitiated, optimistic 
urbanites totally unadapted to the rigors of farm life. After the painful awak- 
"ening in the course of a few years, such farms passed on to other “back-to- 
_ the-landers,” equally unprepared and unqualified for farming. 

t Of quite a different sort are the people who have come from Long Island 
_ since 1900. As Greater New York has expanded eastward, numerous truck 
> _ growers and market gardeners in the vicinity disposed of their farms at high 
_ prices and located anew in Central New Jersey. Generally, these people have 


been of high calibre—a substantial, intelligent group, who have contributed 
___ materially to the wholesome progress of the communities where they have 
% made their homes. 
s New Jersey from early times has numbered among its farmers a notably 


z large group of “country gentlemen.” In colonial times it was reported that 
_ several merchants had left their plantations in New York, and combining in 
4 groups of two or three, had come to New Jersey and set up plantations which 
a __ returned sufficient profit to maintain their families in New York. New Jersey, 
4 being nearby, has always attracted well-to-do business men of New York and 
Is Philadelphia who have had agricultural interests. Large areas in some of the 
q _ counties, for example Morris, Somerset and Monmouth, in the past fifty years 
__ have passed from ordinary farms to estates of the wealthy, operated as hob- 

bies of their owners rather than strictly for profit. Important contributions 
___ to agricultural progress have been made on some of these farms, particularly 
in the raising of pure-bred livestock. For the advancement of common inter- 
ests a group of estate owners in IQII organized the North Jersey Agricul- 
tural Society. Dr. D. H. McAlpin, of Morris Plains, was the first president. 
The society for several years carried on an active program of educational and 
social meetings, employing a full time secretary with a headquarters office in 
New York City. 


re 
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Agricultural Colonies—Since 1840 there have been several colo: 
ing enterprises of an agricultural nature, three of which were especially n 
worthy—the Phalanx colony in Monmouth County, Charles K. Landis’ p 
ect at Vineland, and the Jewish colony at Woodbine, Cape May County 

The North American Phalanx, established in 1844 near Red Bank | 
group of people mainly from New York State, disciples of Fourier, was a 
venture in community codperation. Being theoretically a complete community, — 
some attention was given to the simple industries, such as milling and canning, 
but agriculture was the principal occupation. The tract occupied by the cor-— 
poration comprised 673 acres. That some thought was given to the science of ‘ 
farming is indicated by the extensive experiments in potato culture conducted 
in 1851. In sending choice fruits and vegetables to New York, attractively — 
packed in special containers, the colony anticipated the progressive marketing _ 
practices of a half-century later. The first instance of marketing a box cereal 
in America—a fine hominy, is claimed for the Phalanx. a 

In character and intelligence the Phalanx people were of high calibre, — 
and the project attracted the interest of several notables, among them Horace 
Greeley, who served for a time as vice-president. At its height the colony 
numbered nearly 200 people. Generally, however, the group lacked practical 
experience in farming and the abandonment of the project on account of ¥ 
financial failure followed in 1855. q 

Though a promoter rather than a farmer, Charles K. Landis, founder of — 
Vineland, was responsible for considerable agricultural development. Having — 
acquired a large tract of land at the juncture of Cumberland, Atlantic and 
Gloucester counties, he began selling to settlers in 1861.5 The response was 
brisk and by 1864 he had sold 1,000 acres. The forest was quickly converted 
into a thriving community. It is recorded that in 1865, 500 buildings were 
erected, and the following year more than 1,200 structures were built.6 Regu- 
lations which insured an attractive and well ordered community were con- 
tained in the law, passed in 1864, which set off Landis Township as a separate 
political unit. Broad highways and streets with double rows of trees, restric- 
tions on the placing of buildings and fences, local option in the sale of liquor 
—were some of the unique features of the community. Farms were sold in 
small plots—5 to 50 acres, averaging about 15 acres, conditional to the erec- 
tion of buildings, the cleaning and cultivation of a portion of the land, and 
the completion of roadside improvements before full title could be taken. 

The soil at Vineland was best suited for small fruits and vegetables. Mr. 
Landis sought to instruct the settlers in agricultural practices through infor- 
mation published in the weekly journal The Vineland Rural. Berries, grapes, 
peaches, sweet potatoes and tomatoes in the course of a few years were 
grown in considerable quantities, and since 1900 Vineland has become an 
important center of poultry, fruit, and vegetable production. 

In the early ’eighties a movement for the aid of Jewish immigrants mate- 





5 Elmer, pp. 86-89. 
6 Cushing and Sheppard, pp. 703-05. 
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“Salem, Cumberland and Atlantic counties, at Alliance, Carmel, and Rosen- 


Ebabine, Edcblished a decade later. In 1891 the trustees of the Baten de 
irsch Fund purchased 5,100 acres of land near Woodbine, Cape May 
yi County, for founding a colony for Jewish immigrants. Sixty-seven farms of 
: tl th irty acres were laid out and sold to the settlers on easy terms. To every 
family were allotted a neat house, one cow, 25 chickens and the necessary 


; outbuildings, implements and seeds. In time also several factories were estab- 


_ 1903. Prof. H. L. Sabsovich, a native of Southern Russia, was superintendent 
of the colony from its founding until 1905. It was his devotion and qualities 
of leadership that were primarily responsible for the success of the colony.? 
Recognizing that the building up of open sandy soils of Cape May required 
special skill and technical information not possessed by the immigrants, he 

_ began a system of instruction that in 1897 culminated in the Baron de Hirsch 
Agricultural School. From a modest beginning within ten years a modern 
____ educational plant was developed large enough to accommodate over one hun- 
dred students. For two decades the school rendered notable service, training 

_ young men who since have attained eminence in the world of agricultural 
| : science. The trustees in later years discontinued the school with the intention 
of locating near New York. Plans were interrupted by the World War, how- 
ever, and the public vocational agricultural schools which had come into being 
made the reopening of the Baron de Hirsch school unnecessary. The school 
plant was taken over by the State Department of Institutions and Agencies 
as a Colony for Feeble-minded Males in 1921. 


a Specialization—Parallel with industrial developments and growing 
nearby city markets, the trend of New Jersey agriculture has been strongly 
toward specialization—in the production of potatoes, vegetables, fruit, poul- 

try, eggs and milk. Intensified farming gives rise to serious problems, par- 

ticularly in the control of insect pests and disease, and in the maintenance of 
fertility. —To meet these problems many new practices have been adopted 
such as the larger use of fertilizers, spraying with insecticides and fungicides, 
and sanitary precautions. There has been a marked increase in the efficiency 
of the individual farmer. He has learned sounder, more scientific, more profit- 
able practices. 


Soil Improvement—The beneficial effects of marl, used extensively 
between 1830 and 1870, demonstrated to the most conservative that the judi- 
cious application of extraneous fertilizing material was a paying practice. 
The value of lime also came to be appreciated and its use was commonly 
adopted. In the coastal counties large quantities of lime were prepared by 
the burning of oyster shells. In Warren, Sussex and Somerset counties the 
numerous lime kilns established in the regions rich in the natural limestone 





7 Sabsovich, pp. 188-93. 
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rock, produced “stone” lime not only for local use but for shipment to fa “tr S 
in the counties south and east. Lime was responsible in large degree for 
_ improvement in the yield of general crops. In more recent years, with cha 

in the methods of manufacture, many of the small lime kilns have been close 
and the supply of oyster-shell lime has declined. The use of lime, together — 
with the growth of leguminous crops, however, is still largely practiced as a 
means of soil improvement. In 1928, the State chemist reported 89 different _ 
brands of agricultural lime registered by 44 manufacturers, 10 of whom were — 
located in New Jersey. The hydrated and ground limestone forms are gen- 
erally preferred as easiest of application, and lime-spreading machines have — 
been perfected. : a 

Doubtless the most striking of all developments in soil improvement isa 
the use of commercial fertilizers. Guano, superphosphate and bonedust, pop- — 
ular for a score of years or more, gave way to improved mixtures of standard — 
formulas, prepared on the basis of the plant-food requirements of the several 
crops. The Mapes fertilizer works founded by James J. Mapes, inventor of , 
the process for the manufacture of superphosphate, for many years enjoyed 
a large patronage among New Jersey farmers. With the most intensive meth- 
ods of cultivation commercial fertilizers were used in increasing quantities. 
In the early years of the fertilizer trade, dishonest dealing was not uncommon, 
but the business was placed on a sound basis under a system of inspection by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, insuring protection to both the farmer 
and the honest dealer. According to the census records in 1880 New Jersey 
farmers spent approximately $1,600,000 for chemical fertilizers. By 1900 the 
annual fertilizer bill reached $2,165,000. In 1910 the expenditures for fer- am 
tilizers amounted to $4,278,000 and in 1920 to $10,743,000. A decline to 
$8,597,000 in 1925 reflects the current economic depression and fall in fer- 
tilizer prices. The record tonnage sold as reported by manufacturers to the — 
State chemist was 176,483 tons in 1917. A total of 143,574 tons was sold in 
1928. 

The latest tendency in the fertilizer trade, on the basis of scientific tests’ 
by the State Agricultural Experiment Station, is toward more highly concen- 
trated and better balanced mixtures—better balanced in order that the vari- 
ous crops may receive plant-food in the proportions required for maximum 
growth; more concentrated in order to effect a saving in the cost of transpor- 
tation and application. 

Trends in the use of fertilizers are reflected in the changing yields of 
crops over a period of fifty years. Generally, the average annual yields per 
acre of the principal field crops declined somewhat from 1880 to 1890, but 
have consistently and materially increased during the subsequent forty years. | 
For example, on the basis of average yields for ten-year periods, the yield per 
acre of wheat fell from 14.5 bushels during the ’seventies to 12.5 bushels in 
the ’eighties, and then moved upward to 18.2 bushels during the decade end- 
ing in 1920. During the same periods the figures for corn are 37.1 bushels, a 
29.5 bushels and 39.8 bushels per acre; for rye 13.4 bushels, 10.7 bushels and 
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per acre; for oats 28.4 bushels, 25.8 bushels and 31.2 bushels ; for 
7.0 bushels, 11.3 bushels and 19.7 bushels ; for hay, 1.20 tons, 1.16 


y ‘eighties that the general use of marl was discontinued. Conmnnhal fer- 
were not yet extensively employed, the average annual consumption 


- Soil improvement has been effected also through the growth of larger 
eages of leguminous crops—alfalfa for hay, and soybeans, cowpeas, vetch 
crimson clover as green manures—mainly a development of the last forty 
s. Seed selection, cultural management, and the control of insect pests 


CROPS: 


__Wheat—Improvement in soil fertility about the middle of the nine- 
pean century greatly stimulated the production of wheat. It appears to have 
of been grown quite generally throughout the northern and central counties and 
als 9 in the better soils of the southern counties, some farmers raising 1,000 to 
a 3,000 bushels a year. In Salem County wheat largely replaced rye. In 1852 
it was reported that the production was 15 to 25 bushels to the acre, and as 
a much as 40 bushels on some farms. The cost of production was placed at 
‘a > ibout $16.00 per acre, or 80 cents a bushel. As wheat at that time was selling 
at $1.00 to $1.25 per bushel it was regarded as a fairly profitable crop. The 
_ Mediterranean was the chief variety grown. The White, Golden and Austra- 
~ lian, White Flint, Red Chaff, Hutchinson, Old Ball and Blue Stem also 
a” peared to have been preferred in places. Since New Jersey winters were 
not over-severe, most of the crop was of the winter type, although the grow- 
_ ing of some spring wheat is on record. 

New Jersey’s peak of wheat production was reached in 1870 when the 
United States census reported 2,299,000 bushels. It had risen from 1,601,000 
bushels since 1850. The production fell off slightly from 1870 to 1900 when 
the yield was 1,903,000 bushels. The crop has declined rapidly in relative 
hie _ importance since 1900 as New Jersey’s agriculture has turned further toward 
____ the intensive production of fruits and vegetables. The 1925 crop amounted to 
ie. 1,380,000 bushels. 

; ee In 1870 Hunterdon County led in wheat production, followed in order 
P § by Warren, Salem, Somerset and Burlington. At the last census Hunterdon 
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ton had fallen back to sixth place. 






PropuctioN OF WHEAT IN NEw JERSEY, 1840-1927. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
TS40 © Fac cee ol oot an 774,000 TOOO Toscan Hosters pote 1,003,000 
TSSO. sactecariase sw wei 1,601,000 TOIO. Sele ccs a yeas 1,489,000 
ESOG E reasals cen sae 1,763,000 1020 rene ee oe ee 1,378,000 
TOTO ARs toe aetteriea 2,299,000 TORS ste dais oe eee 1,176,000 
TSSO x some tities rae Oe 1,902,000 TO27 a) diene ce eh ee 1,380,000 
TOQO Lies comavtatare teleree eetecens 1,823,000 


Corn—About 1840, New Jersey, with southeastern Pennsylvania, — 
Delaware and Maryland, was the leading corn producing region in the United 
States. The use of marl particularly had a stimulating effect upon corn. The | 
average yield in Warren County in 1854 was reported at 35 bushels to the — 
acre. Gloucester County was producing 30 to 50 bushels without manure. | 


The average in Salem County was placed at 45 bushels with many farmers 
raising 60 to 90 bushels to the acre. Yields as high as 100 bushels were 


reported. The cost of production per acre was figured at about $12.50, or 28 
cents per bushel. The price of corn in 1850 was 65 cents a bushel. 

Corn still stands as one of the most important of New Jersey’s farm 
crops. The total yield has remained nearly uniform since 1850. The census 
for that year records a total of 8,760,000 bushels. In 1920 the production was 
8,776,000 bushels; in 1900, 1910 and 1925 it has exceeded 10,000,000 bushels, 
and while the total acreage planted to corn has declined, the loss has nearly 
been offset by increased yield per acre due to more intensive methods. 

In New Jersey both the corn and the fodder have been utilized for feed- 
ing livestock. Up until the time the silo came into common use less than fifty 
years ago, corn was allowed to ripen in the field, was husked and the dry fod- 
der harvested and used for cattle feed. Although the bulk of the crop is still 
handled in this way, a considerable portion is now cut green for silage. The 
census of 1925 reported 190,000 tons of silage cut from 25,000 acres. 


Propuction oF Corn In NEw JeErsEy, 1840-1927. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
TSAO os whe cane hearer tig 4,302,000 TOOO" ccieuersls he vs araneareerore 10,979,000 
TQSOin. soso me wwe erates 760,000 TOLOY cs cae wncevele a lesions 10,001,000 
TOO Bacar < nomerercniele iomere 0,723,000 FOZ SS eases eee 8,776,000 
TOTO iat ais Sie chon Sheet 745,000 TOQSS diets cetelee tocar 10,348,000 
TOGO csi liskaectetdion eerie 11,151,000 TOQW Ty cowie oetia teres ae 7,160,000 
1 SOO. as ax eee aeie 8,637,000 


Other Grains—Rye suffered somewhat from the invasion of the Hes- 
sian fly near the end of the eighteenth century but not so severely as wheat. 
When for a period of years the growing of wheat was almost suspended the 
farmers in some parts of the State depended largely upon corn, rye and buck- 
wheat. In 1840 New Jersey was the third State in the production of rye, with 
a crop of 1,666,000 bushels. Eastern Pennsylvania, Eastern New York and 
New Jersey at that time comprised the leading rye producing regions in the 
United States. With the improvement of soil from the use of marl, wheat 
displaced rye to some degree. 
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Morus Multicaulis. 


HE Subscriber can furnish 200,000 trees of — 
this year’s growth, to be delivered in No- 
“vember, ig 30,000 small plants 2 to 3 feet, 
CHESTER ROOT, 
Mobile, Alabama. 
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THE INTEREST IN SILK GROWING 
IN 1839 IS REFLECTED IN THE 
ADVERTISING AND NEWS ARTICLES 
CARRIED BY THE “BURLINGTON 
GAZETTE” 


(From New Jersey Agriculture, Aug., 1927) 
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with 1,439,000 bushels. Followed a period of decline from which a 
ly recovery brought the production up to 1,044,000 bushels in 1920. 
: The growing of oats and buckwheat has strikingly declined since the time 
1€ Civil War. The oats crop in 1860 amounted to 4,539,000 bushels. By 
it had fallen to 1,477,000. More than half of the State’s entire crop is 
grown in Hunterdon and Warren counties. Buckwheat is no longer a 
r crop; the production has steadily fallen since 1850 when the yield was 
000 bushels. In 1920 the crop for the State amounted to 110,000 bushels, 
1 in 1925 to only 63,000 bushels. The value of buckwheat as a green- 
nure crop was mentioned as early as 1810.8 Barley has remained a crop of 


me. 
inor importance. 


RYE Propuction In NEw JERSEY, 1840-1925. 


Bushels. Bushels. 

MEG cc cis ec escsccece 1,666,000 POOP he cies acy 874,000 

| na 1,256,000. POO sae eee cele nicshen aves 831,000 

MEINE ioc sso csscaes 1,439,000 WOU ae Ge te cls tek Sel 951,000 

| ee 507,000 TOGO en Peme keek ti 1,044,000 

oe Sa nec slee eas 949,000 OSes = rea eles cone ee 771,000 

PropucrTION OF Oats IN NEW JERSEY, 1840-1927. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

See 3,084,000 TNE titre: Gs Sie ate oc 1,602,000 

ASS 3,378,000 BOL Ae a ieac's AS da ces 1,377,000 

re 4,539,000 ROME Stele Kec ae hee: 1,477,000 

ene 4,010,000 EA” es ea a a 1,500,000 

MC oe oe vs ak esos 3,710,000 O77 A ed ae eae 1,764,000 
Merce seas ae ses 2,837,000 

Propuctrion oF BUCKWHEAT IN NEw JERSEY, 1840-1927. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

re 856,000 TO enon it a Nene eoosts, 234,000 

SS 879,000 WOLO Ms ecte itiele lc eisients 213,000 

rr 877,000 LOO uate ee dae athe Ae es 110,000 

Rens Gas cece cece 354,000 Oe LP pd ie CEP arg Se 63,000 

SME con cccscaescce 466,000 Wee ae ic og tae cineca oo 21,000 
a 115,000 

BARLEY Propuction IN NEW JERSEY, 1840-1925. 

a Bushels. Bushels. 

a 12,500 TE Gee ee ata comets 1,000 

ae ,000 TODO feierat ee datien tae 5,000 

Ee 25,000 POU ee hi cade ce niniain'> 3,000 

GG so iss a0 «00.0 ,000 ROCs he vane ay afacas Soa 15,000 

ve hep e co acese 4,000 a fae 9 Rio a ee ee re 14,000 


Forage Crops—Efforts to grow alfalfa in New Jersey date back to 
the eighteenth century and continued from time to time with indifferent 
success. Frequently it was called lucerne or French clover. A farmer at 
t _ Perth Amboy in 1823, on the basis of his experience, recommended it as a 
4 desirable crop, advising that it be seeded in the spring in rye. At this time 


1 


‘ 
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is a Eis Rural Visiter, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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the seed sold for $24 to $30 a bushel. In spite of considerable publicity 
failed to become established because its peculiar requirements were not kno 
When in the latter part of the nineteenth century it was found that th 

organism bacillus radicicola was necessary in the life of the plant and that 
properly inoculating the soil or the seed the plant would grow, other cond 
tions being favorable, the way was opened for the practical production of 
crop. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, its culture has been be 
understood and it is now regarded as almost essential to profitable dairyi 
In 1900 less than 200 acres were grown in the State; in 1910 approxima 
1,400 acres. In 1928 it is estimated that 26,000 acres were devoted to the 
crop. The average annual yield for the five years 1923 to 1927 was approx-_ 
imately 57,000 tons. The State Alfalfa Association, organized in 1917, has 
done much to promote the growing of alfalfa through the codperative pur- 
chase of seed for the members, and through various educational activities. — 


ALFALFA ACREAGE IN NEW JERSEY, 1900-1925. 


Acres. Acres. 
TOGO’ Wisiecccrek trontu ee 194 TOZS. 2uieia tasers teenies 22,800 
TOLOSH cote ee oe eee 1,3 TO28 pceniced ene tee 26,000 a 
1920), 2026: iSiehensneaberavereis he 15,232 


Average annual production for period 1923 to 1927, 57,000 tons. 

Estimated production for 1928, 71,000 tons. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the standard hay crop was a mixture ~ 
of timothy and clover—red clover, and frequently white clover or alsike. This 
made a very satisfactory hay, although the clovers were preferred for feeding 
cattle, and timothy for horses. Herd grass, or redtop, orchard grass and rye ~ 
grass also were grown in small quantities usually mixed with timothy or j 
clover. Redtop seed was produced commercially on certain areas of meadow 
land in Salem County for some years. The State Agricultural Society re- 
ported that in one year 90,000 bushels were grown in the county, which sold ~ 
at $1.00 a bushel.® Orchard grass was mentioned as early as 1825, but never 
became commercially important. The large horse population in the nearby 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, and the growing towns within the State, 
created excellent markets for New Jersey hay. The farmers of Bergen County 
at one time sold clover in its green state for horses and cattle in New York, 
but mainly the crop was harvested as hay and baled for hauling or shipment, — 
by railroad or canal, to the city markets. 

Since 1900 the automobile has almost banished the horse from the city 
streets, and has thus closed an important outlet for the hay crop. Still the 
production of hay in New Jersey has been well maintained since 1850. The 
total yield for 1920 was 674,000 tons, compared with 436,000 tons in 1850 
and 543,000 tons in 1900. : 

In some of the seacoast counties salt-meadow hay is of commercial im- 
portance. Although salt hay is generally inferior to upland hay, the better 
grades have feeding value, and it commands a profitable price for bedding, 
packing and other uses: | 





9N. J. Leg. Doc., 1868, p. 928. 

















MILES OF POTATOES IN MONMOUTH COUNTY 
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at one ote grew 60 acres on reclaimed salt marsh near Newark.1° 
ted with seed from different sources and different times of 


agh in 1810 Mr. Pettit of Sussex Cuanity was reported to have grown 
Te res.!* An attempt was made to revive the growing of fibre crops through 


bacco—In the years immediately prior to the Civil War, con- 
able interest was developed in the growing of tobacco in New Jersey. 
310 pounds of tobacco was grown in the State in 1850, according to the 
s report. In 1860 the yield was 149,000 pounds. Some progress also 
reported in 1861. Since other crops were more profitable, however, 
co growing never became established on a commercial scale. In 1879 the 
amounted to 172,000 pounds from 152 acres, mostly in Burlington and 
er counties. In 1890 tobacco production had declined to 33,000 pounds 
45 acres, and the crop is now negligible. 


Hops—At times during the last century, hops were grown commer- 
in New Jersey, the chief outlet being the brewing industry. The census 
1870 gives a production of 19,000 pounds, but the culture of hops has 
now practically ceased. 

_ Potatoes—During the first half of the nineteenth century the potato 
dually worked its way into prominence. Proving to be more profitable than 


i Palladium of Liberty, V, 14, No. 719, p. 1 (January 3, 1822). 
_ Rural Visiter, 1810, Vol. I, p. 145. 
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average price of the crop in Salem County for a pee of years between 1i 
and 1860 was 64 cents a bushel. 

Progress in potato culture was ater checked about 1870 by. 
Colorado potato beetle. The first year of the beetle’s presence the crop 1 
almost a total loss. Fortunately, by this time scientists were giving their att 
tion to agricultural problems, and a practical method of control through the — 
use of Paris green was discovered. “Paris-greening” potatoes soon became a 
regular part of the routine of potato growing, and the crop returned to normal. © 

Many refinements were introduced in potato culture near the close of _ 
the nineteenth century. Potato planters, improved diggers and other machin- — 
ery greatly lessened the manual labor required. Heavier applications of fer- _ 
tilizers, progress in disease and insect control, and improvement of seed, all a 
tended to larger production. New Jersey’s potato crop in 1850 amounted to 
3,207,000 bushels. For 50 years it remained about 4,000,000 bushels a year. 
In 1910 it leaped to 057,000 and in 1920 to 10,319,000 bushels, more — 


counties nh produced more than 1,000,000 bushels. Nee Jersey's s rece 4 
crop was in 1922, amounting to 16,435,000 bushels; the yield in 1927 was - 
9,177,000 bushels. 3 


PRODUCTION OF WHITE PoTAToES IN NEw JERSEY, 1840-1927. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
TSAO ee ae et ee *2,072,000 TQOO' 2 isis). 0.3 ceca ee eee 4,543,000 
ISSON Coc nasa eee kee 3,207,000 TOIO. Sain ereie eee 057,000 
1S6Qaos Lees eee eee 4,172,000 ) {0 70 Re et ra ete G1 10,319,000 
T8703. a eee 4,705,000 TOQ5 32 Ss ae dee ee 5,830,000 
ISSO gaa 3,504,000 LOQ7 i doc circ eae aoe 9,177; 
T800 ahaa tee 4,056,000 e 


This development was attended by an improvement in varieties. For 
many years the American Giant, a long slender type of potato, occupied the BY 
center of the stage in the Monmouth area. Since 1920, however, the long fa 
potato has largely given way to the round type of which the Irish Cobbler, the + 
Rural New Yorker and the Green Mountain are the most popular varieties. 4 
There are conflicting claims that the Irish Cobbler originated in New Jersey. __ 
It is known that the Extra Early Eureka variety was first grown by George R. ‘ 
Pedrick of this State in 1895, and it is the opinion of some authorities that 
the Irish Cobbler is simply a strain of the Early Eureka.12 Another variety : 
native to New Jersey is Crine’s Lightning, first grown by R. V. Crine, and 
introduced by J. M. Thorburn & Co. in 1902. The Redskin, too, a variety 
popular in the southern counties, is said to have originated in Cape May 
County. 


* Including sweet potatoes. 
12 Stuart, pp. 30, 34. 











SPORTS ON SUNSET LAKE NEAR BRIDGETON 
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e has generally been a great fluctuation i in the price of potatoes from 


ot common to find farmers who depended almost exclusively upon 
potato crop for income. The agricultural depression for the past seven 
rs has tended to return potato culture to its former place as a part of a 
nced system of farming, in which potatoes are grown regularly in the 
with other crops. The specialized potato farm, however, still pre- 


stem of supervision and certification by the State Department of Agricul- 
re in codperation with the association, whereby the crop is kept virtually 
fe e Ferom disease. 





_ Vegetables—Urban growth in aiid near the State through the latter 
I half of the nineteenth century, enlarged the market for New Jersey vegetables. 
ain regions favored by soil and location, particularly in the proximity of 
York and Philadelphia, gradually turned from general farming to truck 
ying and market gardening of an intensive sort. Countless train-loads of 
jure from city stables found their way to these vegetable areas. More and 
ore commercial fertilizers came into use and the production of asparagus, 
ers, cantaloupes, spinach, peas, sweet corn and beans, assumed large im- 
ance in Bergen, Essex, Passaic, Hudson, Burlington, Camden, Gloucester 
eget and counties. 

~ Canhouses, greenhouses and overhead irrigation are some of the modern 
atures of New Jersey’s vegetable industry. During the past fifty years an 
important canning industry has been developed. Since 1880 vast quantities 
‘Of tomatoes, peas, beans, and spinach have been packed annually at canhouses 
in the central and southern counties. 
_ The number of canning factories for some time has been on the decline 
but the volume of business quite the reverse (the value of the total pack of 
fruits and vegetables in the State has risen from $13,765,000 in 1914 to $47,- 
52: ,000 in 1923 and to $62,367,000 in 1925), all of which indicates that the 
in ndustry i is tending strongly toward the larger establishments which prepare 
“special canning products, for example the Campbell Soup Company. This 


















from dependent growers Site coneace ie is unique in. 
at Moorestown a large and highly organized farm. 
Until recent years fresh vegetables were not to be had ex z 


have had sprinkling irrigation systems. In 1925, 346 farms rep +te 
acres, mainly of vegetables, under sprinkling irrigation, and the 2 


brook Farms, at Bridgeton, and the Jill Brothers farm at — own 
areas of vegetables are Soa under AOU, 


$475,000. Fifty years later ic sales of vegetables amounted 10 r 
five millions, and reached a total of $12,473,000 in 1920, placing - 
fourth of all the States in this respect. On the basis of crop value: 


pers, second in asparagus, eggplants, pumpkins and turnips, and third - 
beans and tomatoes. z 


VALUE OF VEGETABLE Crops SoLD, 1840-1920. 


TOMO iia guests Suen $250,000*. TBO0n ta ere 
TSS Otc teie eto setts 475,000* TQOO™ Seco e a ee ee 
TOOGMR cite wa eerste ieee 1,542,000* O10. bin ce eee 
T OOM Re ere ote este i eeee tale 2,978,000* TO2ZOi es Se Neeiao eee 
TSSOP an eene maces 1,842,co0* 


of this crop was reached in 1910 with a yield of over three million bushel: 
Diseases, however, have caused a considerable reduction and the yield fe 
1,773,000 bushels in 1920. The “Yellow Jersey” has been the principal 
ety. A yield of 300 bushels to an acre has not been uncommon. Ordinarily 
the crop has met a steady demand and has sold at a profitable figure. 


SwEEt Potato Propuction 1n NEw JERsEy, 1850-1927. Bs 
Bushels. Bushels. 


TOSO) road eee ne 508,000 TOOO i cusia vse ore ee 2,419,000 
TSOO0 AY ie eee eee see 1,035,000 IQI1O’ §..21ee eee 3,186,000 © 
TOJOss,. cor ore pee ee ee 1,551,000 TO20\ isos ess ee 1,773,000 

TOSOa so de Nene cistern hoe eee 2,087,000 LO2S5 sae Seo tee eee 1,872,000 
THOU Gch cp el ee nates 2,254, TQ27) ccc a stele sieve SOAR 1,890,000 


Fruit—The nineteenth century was marked by great advances 
fruit growing and notable changes in the methods of production and ma 
ing. Cycles of high and low production of the various fruits occurred as the 
result of changing economic conditions. 

About 1865 it was reported that fruit growing in New Jersey was de 
ing and it became evident that one of the causes was the increase in injur 


* Market garden products. 
** Includes small fruits. 








GRAPE HARVESTING AT VINELAND 





MODERN IRRIGATION INSTALLATION, LOCUST WOOD FARM, WESTVILLE, GLOUCESTER COUNTY 
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ccordingly, the State Agricultural Society gave its attention to the 
pre blem. Dr. I. P. Trimble, who was designated entomologist of the 
iltural Society, presented at the annual meeting a lecture on the cur- 
2 d the aphis. In 1866 he published “Insect Enemies of Fruit and 
a pes,” a quarto volume of 139 pages, treating mainly the codling 
moth and the curculio. The occasion for the work is expressed in 
wing oes of the preamble of an act of Legislature subsidizing its 
cation, viz.: “ravages made by certain insects upon fruits, fruit trees and 
within this State have occasioned great loss to fruit and grain growers, 
served to discourage the planting of fruit trees as a business con- 
ith the agricultural industry of the State.”18 It appears that this was 
nning of a serious threat against the fruit industry which caused a 
ary decline, to be overcome only by the dissemination of scientific 
mation on fruit culture through the State Horticultural Society. 

. _ Insect pests and diseases, notably the San José scale and the codling 
moth, have made spraying an essential part of the fruit- -grower’s régime. 
ay materials and equipment are expensive, and require skilled labor. In 
ast fifty years these conditions have tended to drive out of existence the 
orchard as an adjunct to the general farm. Farmers who are willing to 
sialize in fruit culture, spending the necessary capital for up-to-date equip- 
nt, and following improved methods of pruning, spraying and orchard 
lization, are the only ones who have been able to produce fruit of good 
uality and make fruit culture profitable. In 1920, the value of orchard prod- 
cts s sold surpassed eight millions of dollars. 


VALUE OF ORCHARD Peences. 1840-1920. 


A $464,000 PPE ye eh ic sc tned hee con 

Is. ass ss Pee ct ook 7,000 PMR tee s<e Shea kes ke, 595,000 

MS re acs coms ecis 429,000 PEM tar ee oso 5: <n oa 4,069,000 
’ | AE a 1,295,000 LE 6 CSR = gear aas ya 11,829,000 
eee 860,000 


The apple has maintained its place as the standard farm fruit. Up until 
a the close of the century nearly every farm had its apple orchard, if not of 
‘commercial size, at least a small plot of trees for family use. The old-type 
orchards declined, however, as the commercial apple plantings increased in 
_ size and number. Under improved pruning practices the tall massive type 
fave way to trees with low spreading tops which facilitate the operations of 
Praying pruning and harvesting the fruit. 

Competition of apples from the West, and a more exacting buying pub- 
B “ic that insists upon quality, also have made it imperative to raise the stand- 
ards of New Jersey’s apples. Commercial varieties, with good shipping and 
marketing qualities have largely replaced the old-fashioned home and cider 
Varieties. Stayman, Wealthy, Delicious, Rome Beauty, Starr, Winesap, Yel- 
lc ow Transparent, Grimes Golden, Williams Early Red, McIntosh and Duch- 
“ess of Oldenberg are some of the most common twentieth century varieties. 


- 13 Laws of N. J., 1866, Chap. 383, p. 877. 
__ -* Not given in census for 1800. 
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New Jersey’s apple crop was 604,000 bushels in 1890, 4,641, 
in 1900, 2,660,000 in 1925, and 4,310,000 in 1926. According to 
tistics there were in 1924 a total of 1,422,000 apple trees of bearing ag 
State. The most intensive apple producing areas are in Burlingto 
cester, Cumberland and Monmouth counties. On a dozen le fi 


EOOO ad he eee Neve iia arson 1,311,000 1920 Sakae ae ehecun neuer 
TOOD Vath. ner oiineree eee 1,811,000 1Q25; \suero nin cteaie areas 
IDIOR Beene eee ee 1,054, 
Propuction oF APPLES IN NEw JERSEY, 1890-1927. 
Bushels. 

TSO Moe hee eee 604,000 TOQO <eai sin Siar he ete 
TQOO ins ee aie ehicaaiareueres ete 4,641,000 1028s. : Son ee ee 
TQIO. Soy Meese ee 1,407,000 1027. So salen ae 


As to peaches, New Jersey does not have the commanding pose 
once enjoyed. Central Jersey conducted a very considerable peach trad 
New York from 1825 to 1855. Immediately after the Civil War peach 
ing became of large importance in Hunterdon County. Nearly half of all 
peach trees in the State were located here in 1890. Then came the outbre 
of San José scale. Sometime prior to 1893 this insect, imported into | 
fornia from the Orient, gained its first foothold in the East at a nursery - 
Riverton, New Jersey. Before a method of control had been discovered 
had spread through the State and taken a toll of thousands of acres of appl 
and peaches. The peach was especially susceptible and many growers becai 
discouraged. Large orchards were torn out, and new plantings lagged. When ~ 
after a few years scientists discovered a practical method of control, w ; 
was made known to the growers, confidence returned. In the southern coun-— 
ties new orchards were planted. The Hunterdon County peach area, how- : 
ever, never recovered from the blow. The “yellows” disease and neglect added — 
to the devastations wrought by the scale. In 1920 there were fewer pea 
trees in the entire State than were growing in this county in 18go. Althou; 
excellent orchards are still to be found in Hunterdon, the principal 
centers are now in Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cumberland and Glouce 
counties. In the 1,100 acres of orchards on the Del-Bay Farms at Bridgi 
there are 46,000 peach trees and 70,000 apple trees. The New Jersey 
exceeded two million bushels in 1920, and reached three millions in 192 
The Elberta for some years has been the leading commercial variety. Ca 
man, Hiley, Belle of Georgia and Greensboro have enjoyed popularity, 
are declining in importance, while the J. H. Hale is gaining favor. A law: 
ing the standard size of peach baskets was passed by the State Legislature in 
1892. 

NuMBER OF PEACH TREES IN NEW JERSEY, 1890-1925. 


TBO "5 sso tie oars 4,414,000 LOZO Sy ee cre ei eee 1,937,000) am 
TOOOU Ae ee a ee 2,747,000 1925) his. o tne eee *2,420,000 
TOL. SE.Ni neta hetero 1,216,000 








® ie eas eo ad ah ; sy k ee: 
FIELD OF POLE BEANS NEAR PORT NORRIS 
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Propuction oF PEACHES In NEw JERSEY, 1890-1927. 
















a Bushels. ; Bushels. 
| oc herds cee ee eee 776,000 b IL o0 Take erat i Seo aa 2,134,000 
-. 3c Sees 1,000 TQ25 sececeesseresceees 1,740,000 
Peetsrn ectacc's Sis whe Sea 441,000 F087 i= wnlu ethic tails s k'%/au'e md 2,304,000 


Pears at times were of considerable commercial importance but never 
led apples and peaches. For many years pear blight was a serious prob- 

the grower. At the first meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural Soci- 
1 1875, pear blight came up for discussion. It is recorded that “all agreed 
its cause was obscure and preventatives and remedies unknown except 
se of the knife to prevent its spread.” Blight doubtless has been a major 


tor in retarding the development of commercial pear production in New 


Jersey. 
oe Our State, however, has made very material contributions to pear cul- 


: tu re. Patrick T. Quinn, pupil of James J. Mapes, member of the State Board 


war 


of Agriculture and of the Board of Visitors of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, was long recognized as a pear specialist and a foremost authority on this 
particular crop. On his farm at Newark he grew numerous varieties of pears 
and for years his fruit won premiums at the State and county fairs. His 
book “Pear Culture for Profit,” published in 1869, met witha favorable recep- 
_ tion and a large sale. A second work, “Money in the Garden,” appearing 
_ in 1871, also was well received. Mr. Quinn had part in the founding of the 
State Horticultural Society in 1875. . 


+ 
& 


NUMBER OF Pear TREES IN NEw JERSEY, 1890-1925. 


NR cc cies ec eepeatae 274,000 ES BOR we csi bas ae +s 0% 481,000 
MU 5 ce ks le sw 926,000 I I AA ee eh 432,000 
a 732,000 
PRODUCTION OF PEARS IN NEw Jersey, 1890-1927. 

Bushels, Bushels. 
a 1,000 ROE eeu Cheats oid ,000 
ass ssc cpa s lab ee 791,000 Ly bey ea ee aa a gd 512,000 
1) 5 463,000 LOD Freee hee cic tia Pr 420,000 


Small fruits flourished in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
_ throughout the southern counties where the mild climate and loamy soil were 
especially favorable. Sometimes they grew too abundantly for the market. 
Following the Civil War it was reported that there was an over-production 
F of small fruits in South Jersey, and that some crops were abandoned as not 
_ paying for the cost of harvesting. But it was not always thus, and as economic 
_ conditions improved many growers found small fruits highly profitable. Dur- 
_ ing the last fifty years grape culture has been important in limited areas in 
South Jersey, but it never became established on a large scale. 


Cranberries—New Jersey is second only to Massachusetts in the pro- 
_ duction of cranberries. Its yield of 130,000 barrels in 1920 represented 30 
_ per cent. of the Nation’s entire crop. Cranberry culture furnishes an inter- 
_ esting example of the evolution of a plant from its native state to a fruit of 





* All ages. 
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large economic importance. The early settlers found cranbe 


edible fruit but when properly prepared an exceedingly tasty ad 
diet. It was not long before the wild berries became an important 
trade, the shipment of pickled cranberries to Europe being on reco 
lation to protect the cranberry was effected in 1789. 

Gradually the cranberry was brought under cultivation. The m 
ising wild plants were selected and by careful propagation larger b 
superior flavor were developed. To grow the crop it was found necessar 
control the water supply, hence plantations were laid out in large 
equipped with a system of ditches, dams and reservoirs. The b 
flooded during the winter, and water admitted at other times for protect 
against frost and insects. - 

Foremost among the pioneers who brought the sate a oh i 


will always hold high place among the makers of cranberry history. 

Recent years have witnessed further developments in the manageme 
the crop. Spraying and dusting are employed to control disease. Hand- 
ing, practiced for many years, has largely been displaced by “scooping’— “i 
the use of a rake-like scoop which strips the berries from the vines. ae 

The cranberry growers of New Jersey early discovered the benefits 
codperation. There is evidence of informal organization as early as 1869. | 
April 23, 1873, at a meeting at Pemberton, two groups of cranberry grow 
combined to form the New Jersey Cranberry Growers’ Association. Rev. F: 
John H. Brakeley, of Bordentown, was the first president. Hon. Whitfield — 
S. Johnson, of Trenton, was the first secretary, succeeded in 1874 by Andrew 
J. Rider. uw 

Beginning with a membership of about 100, the society sone tackle d iv 
the problems of marketing as well as work of an investigational and edu r 
tional sort. Experiments were undertaken on the control of disease in cc = 
operation with the United States Department of Agriculture and the State : 
Agriculural Experiment Station. Studies were made on insect injury and a 
the use of fertilizers, and the results discussed at a series of meetings. As to @ 
marketing, progress in the standardization of packages was accomplished the ‘ 
first year. In 1874 a Foreign Trade Committee was formed to develop mar- 
kets abroad. A statistical and market reporting service was developed to fur- 
nish data as the basis of the association’s marketing policy. Cranberry grow- 
ers from other States were welcomed with membership, and accordingly in 
1883 the name was changed to “American Cranberry Growers’ Association. 

The American Cranberry Exchange, recognized as one of the most suc- oq 
cessful of farmers’ codperatives, was an outgrowth of the early marketing a 
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>f the association. In 1895 the larger growers of New Jersey and 
setts formed the Growers’ Cranberry Company for the purpose of 
their crop. In 1907 another group, the New Jersey Cranberry Sales 
combined with similar groups in Wisconsin and Massachusetts to 
central selling organization under the name “National Fruit Ex- 
After suffering for a time the depiels siuacias of competition, the 


ta varters were ener in New York Deity and A. U. Chaney became the 
a Bs acer of the Exchange. The New Jersey Company, called the 
owers’ Cranberry Company, has a membership of about 125, and controls 
‘oximately 65 per cent. of the State’s entire crop. Since 1920 the total 
me of its annual sales has averaged over one million dollars. 
Exceptionally worthy of note have been the accomplishments of the 
erican Cranberry Exchange—in establishing standard grades of known 
lity, in effectively advertising the fruit under the “Eatmor” brand, in 
ding public confidence, and in maintaining a price level that has averaged 
satisfactory profit to the growers. For the past ten years over 60 per cent. 
f the Nation’s crop has been marketed by the Exchange. 


~ is 


=> oF 


| a _ Blueberries—The blueberry is another native plant that was brought 
‘under cultivation in New Jersey. Dr. F. V. Coville, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, realizing its commercial possibilities, conducted 
“extensive experiments to learn the nature of its growth and its cultural 
- Tequirements. His results published“in 1910 aroused the interest of Miss 
Elizabeth C. White, of Whitesbog, who offered to codperate in further work. 

7 Through her efforts wild plants of exceptional merit were located and trans- 
, planted to a cultivated field. With this encouraging assistance, Dr. Coville 
undertook the breeding of new varieties, testing altogether more than 35,000 
2 “seedlings. 
a ___ The blueberry industry is still in its infancy. Less than 300 acres have 

been planted and only half of this area has come into bearing. In 1927, a 

F blueberry cooperative sales company was organized with “Trublu” its official 
: ‘trade-mark. C. Stewart Beckwith, of Pemberton, is secretary, and Stanley 
Coville, of New Lisbon, is manager. Nearly 4,000 crates, or 99 per cent. of 
Rk the crop, was marketed through this association in 1929. Because of its large 
_ Size, uniformity and good flavor, the cultivated berry is much in demand in 
the city markets, bringing a return more than double that of the ordinary 
_ wild berries. 











State Horticultural Society—The fruit growers of New Jersey early 
_ showed an inclination toward organization and in 1838 the first State Horti- 
_ cultural Society was formed. Destined for but a short career, it closed its 
labors in 1853, having held nine successful exhibitions at different points 

_ throughout the State. After a lapse of twenty-two years the present New 
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Jersey Horticultural Society was organized. On August 17, 1875, a 
fruit growers met in Geological Hall on the Rutgers College Camp 
there was begun an organization which for more than fifty years h 


seed and nursery business at Jersey City, and was author of many works 
horticulture.14 

The State Horticultural Society for years has staged an annual e 
tion of New Jersey’s horticultural products at some large center—usuall 


most intelligent and progressive citizens of the State. With modest finan 
aid from the State, the proceedings of its meetings are published annua 
furnishing a valuable source of scientific information on problems of f 
and vegetable growing. 

The last surviving charter member of the State Horticultural Society c 
was John S. Collins, of Moorestown, who became its third president (18 , 
1880). He began his career by growing general crops, later becoming inte 
ested in fruits and vegetables. As neighbors came to buy roots and plants” 
gradually established a nursery business which grew to considerable propor- — 
tions. At the Pleasant Valley nurseries which he founded, large quantities of — 
Kieffer pear trees were grown for domestic distribution and for export. Mr. — 4 
Collins originated several varieties of fruits. See section on “Fruit.” 


Nursery Products—The nursery business in New Jersey goes back _ 
to the eighteenth century, but it is in the last half century that the most note- 
worthy developments have occurred. Many nurseries were established between — a 
1860 and 1890. Then the growing of young fruit trees was the major inter- 
est. Subsequently as a result of increasing demands from cities and suburbs, — . 
ornamental plants gradually displaced fruit stock in importance. During the 
past fifteen years large numbers of small local nurseries have appeared, mos : 
of them operated by landscape contractors. In 1900, according to the census, — oa 
there were 54 nurseries in New Jersey selling produce valued at $340,000. — | 
The sales were doubled in 1910; and in 1920 the year’s products were valued 
at $1,049,000. a, 

The New Jersey Association of Nurserymen, established in 1915, through — te 
educational activities has kept its members abreast with the progress of their . ; 


¥ 


14 Gardening for Profit (1866), Practical Floriculture (1868), Gardening for 
Pleasure (1875), Handbook of Plants (1881), Garden and Farm Topics (1884), How 
the Farm Pays (with William Crozier, 1884), and numerous magazine articles. & 

15 In 1882 Mr. Collins entered the cocoanut business in Florida. In two years he 
and six associates planted 334,000 trees. Subsequently he planted an orchard of Avocado — 
pears on Miami Beach, and later became interested in developing this section into a resort _ 
city. In 1912 he built the famous Collins Bridge connecting Miami Beach with the main- __ 
land. He died February 10, 1928. _ 
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business. At the request of the Association, the Agricultural Experiment 
station in 1927 employed a specialist to study the diseases of nursery stock 
ornamental plants. 

_ Shipments of nursery stock into and from the State have served as a 
- fruitful medium for the spread of insect diseases and pests. Serious out- 
breaks of destructive insects have occurred in Néw Jersey as a result—for 
_ example, the San José Scale, the Japanese Beetle, the Gypsy Moth and the 
Xe riental Peach Moth. To protect the State from an ever threatening menace, 
a system of nursery inspection by the State Board of Agriculture was pro- 
- vided by law in 1808. 
a For a time flower and vegetable seeds were produced on a commercial 
scale in certain limited areas. The census of 1890 reported 34 farms, valued 
at $2,333,100 with 4,049 acres devoted to the growing of seeds. This industry 
however has become practically nil in recent years. The census of 1910 
a reported $53,000 in sales of flower and vegetable seeds, but no income from 
this source was noted in 1920. 


F Floriculture—The popular title “Garden State,” while usually sug- 
‘a gestive of New Jersey vegetables, may be applied with equal fitness to the 
_ State’s large floricultural interests. Jerseymen have long been interested in 
4 growing flowers in the home garden. The early settlers found soil and climate 
well adapted for flowers and the growing of roses, tulips, sunflowers and car- 
nations was reported as early as 1698. Dahlias figured prominently in some 
_ of the county exhibitions about 1850. 
Floriculture showed signs of attaining commercial importance in Hud- 
son County the middle of the last century when several Germans erected 
__ greenhouses and began to grow roses, violets and carnations for New York 
_ City. One of the leaders was Mr. Kuhl who had ten greenhouses at his plant. 
_ The industry steadily expanded, and more than two hundred floricultural 
establishments were started between 1870 to 1890. In the latter year, the 
census reports a total of 366 establishments in the State, representing an 
investment of $3,667,000. In 1900 the number was 494, valued at $4,825,000 
with products for the year amounting to $1,972,000.1° The 1920 census 
reported 923 greenhouse establishments, with 8,726,000 square feet under 
glass, which realized $4,529,000 from the sale of flowers and flowering plants. 

Commercial floriculture has had its largest growth in the northeastern 
counties—Hudson, Bergen, Passaic, Essex, Morris and Union. Here are spe- 
Cialists in nearly all lines of floricultural crops—many of them enjoying an 
international reputation. The town of Madison is noted as a rose-growing 
center. 

New Jersey’s large suburban development particularly in the vicinity of 
New York and Philadelphia has created a new interest in landscape garden- 
ing and floriculture, as reflected in the ninety garden and flower clubs of vari- 
ous sorts reported in 1929. A federation of the State’s garden clubs was 





| R 16 U. S. Census, 1900, Agriculture, pt. 2, pp. 780-81. 
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effected in 1924. The Dahlia Society of New Jersey was organize 

and the New Jersey State Gladiolus Society in 1927. a 
Some of the most famous varieties of dahlias, iris, peonies, r 

other are flowers were originated in New Jersey. Wage. 


a source of sugar appeared shout 1855, and at areas were subse 
cultivated. In 1881 the State Legislature passed a law a a 


sugar refiners of Philadelphia, to establish a sugar manufacturing plant 
Rio Grande, Cape May County. The first year they worked the cane 
about 700 acres, grown on local farms. This firm was succeeded by th 
Grande Sugar Company which purchased a 2,000-acre plantation for 
growing of sorghum. Altogether the capital investment by the company 
estimated at $250,000. Considerable quantities of cane also were purcl 
from the farmers of the region on a contract basis, at the rate of $2.75 a 
in 1883, and $2.12 a ton the following year. an 

The mills were operated for several years with indifferent success. In 
1882 the company raised 6,200 tons of cane from which 320,000 pounds » 
sugar and 40,000 gallons of syrup were obtained. The yield in 1883 was 6,761 
tons from which 283,000 pounds of sugar and 55,000 gallons of syrup were 
produced. q 

In 1884, 10,000 tons of sorghum were received at the mill, 7,208 road 
being grown on the plantation, and 2,776 tons purchased from coéperating — 
farmers at $3.25 a ton. From this material the house produced 76,000 poundy ? 
of sugar and 87,000 gallons of syrup. The sugar was sold at four and three- 
quarter cents a pound. A herd of 500 to 600 hogs was kept to utilize the boiled 
sorghum cane seed—a by-product of the factory. 

Considerable loss was suffered in the failure to extract a large propor- 
tion of the sugar from the cane. The cost of manufacture was unexpectedly — 
large. Consequently the expiration of the State bounty in 1885 together wit i 
the decline in the price of sugar made the industry unprofitable. The work o of 
the Rio Grande Sugar Company ended in 1886. In a final effort to perfect 
paying process Henry A. Hughes, of Cape May City, who had been superit 
tendent of the works from the beginning, in 1887 organized the Hughes Sugar rr 
Company, and continued operations in a limited way in codperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations . 
The improvements, however, were not sufficient to offset unfavorable eco- 
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)S. ©The sheep industry which once flourished ae all but disap- 
‘Horses and swine have declined in numbers and in 1 importance. The 


b -product t6 piaidercal rank. Nowhere in the United States has aie 
ising become more highly intensified and specialized than in New Jersey. 
In the value of livestock there has been a material increase since the 


depression. During the next forty years there was a steady climb, reaching the 
peak of $36,065,000 in 1920. Subsequent reaction reduced the total to $25,- 
09 5,000 in 1925, which it will be noted, is still higher than any previous census 
| igure except that of 1920. The extent of New Jersey’s livestock industry may 
be . judged further by the State’s expenditures for feeding stuffs. According 
J to the registrations of sales filed with the State Chemist, 320,625 tons of feed 
_ were purchased in 1927, second only to the record sales reported in 1923 when 
“the total reached 323,404 tons. The census for 1925 reported $16,469,007 
a _ spent by farmers of the State in the purchase of livestock feeds. 


VALUE oF ALL LivEsTocK on NEw Jersey Farms, 1850-1925. 


BETSY eo ec cess cence $10,680,000 Ln VC a ree ER ae ae lee 17,613,000 
ME Sh cic swc os eae 16,135,000 Vi) Lo eidh ea nS Rg PT 24,580,000 
en 21,443,000 Ro do ae TE 36,065,000 
SO ee ea 14,861,000 te Seiahe ots: ew ia ool ddhaia’s 25,095, 
Ecco 6X o's success 15,811,000 


7 


Horses—The number of farm horses and mules in New Jersey in 
a 1850 was 68,000; by 1900 it had increased to 97,000. Then came the automo- 
bile, the tractor and the motor truck which, during the past twenty-five years, 
_ have lessened the need of horses for farm purposes. The farm horse popula- 
tion of the State in 1920 was 78,000; by 1925 it had fallen to 62,000. During 
_ the latter half of the nineteenth century large numbers of western bred horses 
were brought into competition with animals raised in the East. Prices were 
_ forced down and profits in horse raising were curtailed. New Jersey farmers 
_ found it more economical to purchase western horses imported by local deal- 
_ ers than to raise their own. Still the breeding of horses continued in a small 
way. By action of the State Legislature in 1908, a “Livestock Commission” 
__ was formed, which was charged with the official registration of stallions, and 
a endeavored to encourage horse breeding by importing several pure-bred sires. 





17 Stevens, pp. 382, 383. 
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young stock. Accordingly 15,000 to 20,000 head of cattle have beea imp 
annually for the past ten years—principally from Michigan, Pennsylvania, — 
New York, Wisconsin and Ohio. ie 

Perhaps no phase of agriculture in the State has shown more improve- 
ment in recent years than dairying. More sanitary barns and apparatus, up: 


ularly the feeding of alfalfa and silage, are developments of large import. _ 
The eradication of tuberculosis with the aid of the tuberculin test admin- 
istered by the State Department of Agriculture is progressing satisfactori 
In the pee period, 1924-29, He State paid dairymen over one half r 


Government appropriated an equal amount. In 1929 there! were 4,622 hoes % 
numbering 39,872 cattle officially accredited as free from tuberculosis; 1 it nie 
1925 only 700 herds of 10,355 head were fully accredited. = 

As an indication of the growing efficiency of New Jersey dairymen the e 
milk production per cow increased from 4,472 pounds per year in I910 tom 
5,599 in 1925, an increase of 25 per cent. in 15 years. From 1910 to 1925 the 
total production of milk increased from 67,698,000 gallons to 76,245,000 gal- 
lons, although the number of dairy cows decreased during the same period — 
from 154,000 to 135,000 , 

The market for hioeere milk is steadily growing. The public is not ¥ 
only demanding cleaner and better milk but, having a better appreciation of a 
its food value, is using more of it. For example, the annual per capita con- 
sumption of milk in the Oranges increased 44 per cent. from 1914 to 1925. 





COHANSEY RIVER TOMATO BOAT READY TO START FOR MARKET 
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Tr ‘the United States the per capita consumption of all dairy products in terms 
of fluid milk rose from 351.2 quarts in 1917 to 460.0 quarts in 1925—an 
_ increase of 31 per cent. in eight years. Legislation to regulate the marketing 
_ of milk was passed in 1875 and in 1886 the appointment of a dairy commis- 
‘sioner was authorized. The importance of quality in market milk was offi- 
cially recognized by the State law of 1916 which provided for inspection of 
_ creameries purchasing milk on the basis of butterfat content. 
4 New Jersey has within its borders one of the most famous dairies in the 
_ world. The Walker-Gordon Company established in 1898 was a pioneer in 
} the production of certified milk. The firm, under the management of Henry 
W. Jeffers, maintains at Plainsboro a herd of nearly 2,000 cattle under the 
_ most sanitary conditions, and in addition has plants at Juliustown, New Jer- 
oy _ sey, and Charles River, Massachusetts. Three unique features of recent intro- 
_ duction on the Walker-Gordon farms are the production of acidophilus milk, 
_ acentral milking apparatus, and the curing of alfalfa hay by artificial means, 
_ the latter an innovation that promises to become a great boon to alfalfa cul- 
_ ture in America. In 1929 the Walker-Gordon Company became affiliated with 
_ the Borden Company, but continued operation under the original name. 
Several of America’s foremost herds of the several dairy breeds have been 
from New Jersey. A. A. Cortelyou, proprietor of Bloomingdale Farms, 
Neshanic, was president of the American Holstein-Friesian Association from 
1904 to 1906. Bernard Meyer, of Finderne Farms, Finderne, owned two » 
world’s record animals—one was the first cow to produce 1,000 pounds of 
butter in a year, the other the first to produce 40 pounds in a week. Two 
famous families of Guernseys were developed in this State—the Glenwood 
_ Guernseys by E. T. Gill of Haddonfield, and the May Rose Guernseys by 
J. L. Hope, of Florham Farms, Madison. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, of Mor- 
ristown, for several years had the leading prize-winning herd of Jerseys in 
the United States. W. P. Bliss, proprietor of Wendover Farms, at Bernards- 
ville, developed a famous herd of Ayrshires. 

With the passing of the dairy as a household industry a distinctly com- 
mercial phase of dairying has grown up. The central creameries and milk 
collecting stations in the dairy regions, the distributing plants in the cities 
with extensive pasteurizing and bottling equipment, special transportation 
facilities, by train and auto truck, are all parts of a complicated yet efficient 
system, insuring delivery of a clean, safe milk supply to the millions of city 

__ dwellers in the metropolitan area within 36 hours after it is produced on New 
_ Jersey farms. More remote sources are now drawn upon, and milk is trans- 

ported longer distances. In 1914, 40 per cent. of the milk consumed in New 
Jersey cities was produced within 10 miles of the point of consumption, in 
1925 only 5 per cent. came from this nearby zone. 

No less striking is the development of dairy manufactures. Dairy prod- 
ucts manufactured in New Jersey in 1925 amounted to over 9,000,000 pounds. 
More than half of this was condensed and evaporated milk in various forms. 
New Jersey creameries and factories also produced more than 2,000,000 
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7D 
the manufacture of this popular product has shown a remarkab 
in the past twenty-five years. In the commercial manufacture 
State cannot compete with dairy regions in the West; only 170,0 00 
creamery butter was produced in New Jersey in 1925. are a 


Numser oF Datry Cows 1n New Jersty, 1850-1928. 


TS5Oa ais tc hae eee ones 119,000 TOOO o's ioe as sere 
TOGO NSE Ae hae eee ee 139,000 TOIO' Si, ees henner 2 
TOIT A okie acca recente 133,000 | TO20 Mase Wee tosis tart 
TBBOR Ee eae eee 152,000 L025. 2. Ro Ao vane 
TBOO™ came tee ee 162,000 1928 


Gallons 
£7, | ee ae EFS S *5,373,000 TOIG La oee see <auaee 
TEGO sie ahs ortacachays declan *15,473,000 1920 ethene a caheeeaes 
TSOO Ba. cetlecse ave hots ,004,000 TO25) 20. se sles ale cierto 
TOOORG aecab soe ee 77,714,000 


The dairymen of the State have been active in organizing to 
the problems of production and marketing. The Jersey Breeders’ 


the State Dairymen’s Association was established, furnishing a poi 
tact for the several breed associations—the Holstein-Friesian Breede 
ciation, the Jersey Cattle Association, the Guernsey Breeders’ Associat 
and the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. | ; 

Cow-testing associations are a form of organization begun in th 


form an association, a group of dairymen in a certain region come 
employ the services of a milk tester, who spends at least one day a mon | 
each farm represented. On the basis of the record furnished on each ani mi 













peareintt in numbers—from II in 1920 to 18 in 1929. 
In marketing milk, also, some of the dairymen of the State have 
the codperative movement. Grangers in Sussex County joined with tho. 


however, before the league undertook to sell the members’ milk; then in f 
it reorganized and incorporated as a pooling organization with New ~ 


members has not been large, 4,311,000 pounds in 1926. Of greater stre 


in this State is the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association, operatin 
Philadelphia and vicinity. A codperative movement among dairymen : 


* Milk sold. Total production not reported. 
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MODEL COW BARN 
Home and school for children, Vineland 
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sulminated in the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association in 1910. Its major 
marketing program begun after incorporation in 1917, has been developed 
with marked success and satisfaction to the member dairymen. In 1926 it 
handled 83,107,000 pounds of milk produced on New Jersey farms. 


Swine—Swine raising was destined to decline as New Jersey became 
‘more largely an industrial State and general agriculture gave way to the spe- 
cialized types. Outbreaks of hog cholera also in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century dealt a severe blow to hog raising. The Jersey Reds were 
thought to be immune, but when cholera came they suffered along with 
_ the rest. Although in recent years cholera has been held in check by inocula- 
tion and sanitary practices, for economic reasons the hog population of the 
_ State has continued to decrease. 
By 1840 there were 261,000 hogs on New Jersey farms. In the thirty 
years following the number declined, reaching 143,000 in 1870. A revival 
_ during the next twenty years brought the number to 224,000 in 1890. Since 
_ that time there has been a fairly steady decrease, the number falling to 
_ 175,000 in 1900, to 139,000 in 1920 and to 56,000 in 1925. Between 1910 and 
1920, considerable interest was shown in the Berkshire breed. A Berkshire 
Breeders’ Association was formed and several public sales of purebreds were 
held. The movement, however, failed to establish the breed in this State. 
There has been an increase of 6,000 head since 1925, but this is slight in pro- 
portion to the numbers raised years ago. With high-priced feed and other 
unfavorable conditions, New Jersey cannot compete with the Corn Belt in 
the large-scale production of hogs. 


a eS 


NUMBER OF SWINE IN NEw Jersey, 1840-1928. 
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oo) 6 GLAGR a a 250,000 EOVOMR ee cien ciiicc csles ae 147,000 
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Fur Farming—Muskrats, once a pest that raised havoc with attempts 
to dike the meadows along the Delaware Bay, became a lucrative source of 
income under the modern demand for muskrat fur. Some of the “muskrat 
farmers” in recent years have virtually reared the animals under partially 
controlled conditions. During the last decade, also, silver fox farming has 

_ become popular. 


Poultry—The demand in eastern markets for high-grade eggs has 
been responsible for a remarkable development of specialized poultry hus- 
bandry in New Jersey. Throughout the nineteenth century the dual purpose 
type of fowl was most prevalent. Chickens were raised for both meat and 
eggs. Interest in poultry was revealed in exhibitions at the county and State 
fairs as early as 1856. Near the end of the century, however, many improve- 
ments were introduced. The New Jersey State Poultry Society was organized 
in 1877 to encourage interest and promote improvements in poultry hus- 
bandry by the dissemination of information and by holding exhibitions. The 

N. J.—45 
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in 1879 excited great curiosity. The farmers then began to spprecit 
poultry raising might be made an important industry. 


became the prime object the White Leghorn assumed first place. There. 
today considerable flocks of Jersey Black Giants, Plymouth Rocks, Wy. 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, and other dual purpose breeds, but it is the Wh 
Leghorn that is overwhelmingly characteristic of the Jersey poultry indust 

The white egg industry prevails in certain definite poultry centers 
which Vineland and Toms River enjoy the largest volume. The industry i 
important also in Monmouth, Mercer, Somerset, Hunterdon, Sussex and Pas- — 
saic counties. Asa center of commercial egg production Vineland is regard 4 
as second only to Petaluma, California. ’ 

The sale of broilers and fowls for meat supplements in a substantial way 
the main income from eggs. The nearby cities offer a large market for both 
eggs and poultry meat. s 

The rapid rise of poultry husbandry as an important branch of New — 
Jersey’s agriculture is indicated in the statistics of production. The census for * 
1880 recorded 1,188,000 head of poultry in New Jersey. In 1910 the chickens e. 
over three months old numbered 2,320,000 and by 1925 the number had . 
increased to 4,113,000. The production of eggs in the State in 1880 was 
6,686,000 dozen ; in 1900 this number had almost doubled—11,943,000 dozen. — 
In 1920 it was increased to 12,520,000 dozen, and by 1925, a brief space a 
five years, the output had again more than doubled with 27,417,000 dozen. — 
This increase was due not only to larger flocks but also to better layers. In 
1910 the yearly production per bird was 67 eggs; in 1924 it was 80 e885) an 
increase of 19 per cent. L. 

Revolutionary practices have marked the past twenty-five years, A new i 


CHICKENS IN NEw JERSEy, 1880-1925. 
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* All Chickens; other figures include only fowls over three months old. 








DUCK RAISING FOR EGGS AND FEATHERS, VINELAND 
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type of poultry house adequately equipped and ventilated, the use of artificial 
ighting, trap-nesting for pedigreed stock, official inspection of breeds for the 
dete ion of disease, official records of production under State supervision, 
_improved feeds, sanitary measures to control disease, new methods of incu- 
bation and brooding, egg-laying contests conducted. by the State Experiment 
_ Station—all these are features of modern egg production practically unknown 
_ to the farmers of fifty years ago. 

___ Certain special refinements of an intensive sort also are to be found, 
some still in the experimental stage. A recent innovation was a house of sev- 
_ eral stories, fittingly called “an apartment poultry house.” The battery 
4 brooder providing for the rearing of young chicks in several tiers of trays one 
_ above the other is another recent development. Keeping chicks in confinement 
_ screened from flies and poultry houses equipped with a substitute for glass 
_ which admits the beneficial rays of sunlight are other modern features. 

A most noteworthy branch of modern poultry raising is the baby chick 
industry, which originated in New Jersey nearly forty years ago. Joseph D. 
_ Wilson, a poultryman of Stockton, Hunterdon County, for several years sup- 
_ plied his neighbors with small numbers of young chicks. Reports of the suc- 
__ cess of this method were passed around, and he began to receive orders from 
_ more distant parts. His first shipment of day-old chicks was to Chicago in 
1892. At first he packed the chicks in boxes and shipped by express. Improve- 
ment in the mail service by parcel post opened the way for shipping baby 
chicks promptly from the hatchery to their destination in shallow ventilated 
cardboard boxes. From this small beginning the industry in the United States 
has grown to embrace several thousand hatcheries equipped to produce baby 
chicks for shipment, and having a capacity of approximately 200,000,000 
eggs at one sitting. Approximately twenty of these hatcheries are located in 
_ New Jersey and their annual day-old chick production is estimated at 
17,000,000. 

In the development of the standard breeds, and in originating new 
breeds, New Jersey poultrymen have figured prominently. The Jersey Black 
_ Giants were originated about thirty years ago. On certain farms in New Jersey 

notably in Burlington County, and in Eastern Pennsylvania, considerable 
attention was given to the production of large-sized birds with excellent flesh- 
ing qualities for the capon trade in New York and Philadelphia. Here strains 
were developed that came to be fairly uniform in type, but were larger than 
the then recognized American breeds.18 The result was the breed designated 
_the Jersey Black Giant, which was admitted to the standard of perfection by 
the American Poultry Association in 1923. The standard weight of the cock 
is 13 pounds, of the hen 10 pounds. 

Geese, ducks, turkeys, squabs and other domestic fowl, while secondary 
to chickens, are of considerable importance in certain communities. Special- 
ized duck farms have operated successfully in Ocean and Monmouth counties. 
On general farms both ducks and geese are less prevalent than in former years. 

In the nineteenth century the raising of turkeys occupied considerable 
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18 Nat. Geogr. Mag., Vol. IV, pp. 450-51. 
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attention and contributed materially to the farmer’s income. Turkeys 
ready market during the holiday season in New York and Philadelphia 
other nearby cities. Prevalence of disease and the development of the tu 
industry in the West and South gradually crowded New Jersey turkey 
ing into insignificance. The turkey population in 1920 was reported to 
8,000 as compared with 162,000 in 1890. Quite recently, however, the su ; 
cess of certain large flocks whose owners have discovered practical measu1 
of disease control has occasioned a revival of interest in turkey raising. — 
The State Poultry Association, founded in 1910, is a vigorous organiza- 
tion whose educational exhibits, tours and annual meetings are largely- 
attended. Throughout the State there are county and local poultry asso ‘ia 
tions and clubs which the members use as a means of acquiring informati | 
and improving their business. Poultrymen interested particularly in the pro- — 
duction of exhibition fowls formed the New Jersey Poultry Fanciers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1912. This Association lapsed in the years following the World — 
War but was reéstablished in 1929. The New Jersey State Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1923. The New Jersey Record of Performance Associa- — 
tion, whose members’ flocks are under the system of State inspection of trap-_ 
nesting and pedigree breeding, was formed in 1927. . = 


Bee Culture—Honey production during the nineteenth century me | 
with serious setbacks, which were largely offset by marked progress in the 
technique of bee culture. Apiculture, like other branches of farming, has 
come to be in large measure an art of the skillful. The foulbrood diseases, — 
spreading throughout the State, wiped out many apiaries. The introduction — 
of the stronger Italian stock of bees, a system of official inspection by the 
State Department of Agriculture, the use of sanitary measure and improved ; 
equipment, have enabled the experienced beekeepers to deal with the diseases 
successfully. The movable frame and the super have made it possible to avoid — 
swarming, to encourage larger production and to extract honey without 
destroying the bees. The apiarists’ official organization, the State Beekeepers’ 
Association organized in 1882, has disseminated useful information and 4 
worked much improvement in the industry. To a limited extent also, it has 
marketed honey for its members. A law prohibiting the sale of adulterated 
honey not properly labeled was passed by the State Legislature in 1879. 

In recent years considerable numbers of bees have been kept by com- 
mercial apple growers primarily for the purpose of fertilizing their orchards — 
at blossom time. Other beekeepers rent their colonies to orchardists at this — 
time of the year. Honey production in New Jersey amounted to 186,000 _ 
pounds in 1860. It fell to 61,000 pounds in 1870 but rose to 174,000 pounds — 
in 1900. In 1920 the yield for the State was 158,000 pounds. 


Honey Propuction 1n NEw JrrseEy, 1850-1920. 
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* Beeswax and honey. 
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State Agencies for the Advancement of Agriculture—Surveying the 
riculture of New Jersey since 1860, one finds that its progress is intimately 
ted 1 with the services of three State institutions—the Agricultural ee 


ies and the aa press, have furnished the eases for a new day in 
riculture. They have trained young people in the art and science of agricul- 
re, discovered new truths concerning animal and plant life, disseminated 
information to the rank and file of rural people, protected agriculture against 
disease and destructive insects and assisted in the improvement of marketing 
conditions. In short they have performed a service for agriculture beyond 
_the farmers’ own power to accomplish, and through a broad educational pro- 
s am, have strengthened his hand for dealing with the problems which he 
alone must meet. 
_ The State Board and the State Department of Agriculture—The 
f New Jersey State Board of Agriculture was established by act of Legislature 
April 4, 1872, and was organized at a meeting at the College Farm, New 
Brunswick, on September 4 following. Its functions, as defined in the act, 
embraced a broad program of service. The Board was formed to “become 
_ the center about which to collect the results of successful farming, and from 
_ which to send out digested information in regard to great questions of farm 
“economy, crops, stock, fertilizers, reclamation of lands, training of farmers,” 
_ to investigate “subjects relating to the importance of lands and agriculture 
_ in this State,” to secure “uniform and reliable statistics,” and to codperate 
d with the agricultural societies of the State. 
Protection against fraud in the fertilizer trade was one of the first proj- 
ects undertaken by the Board. Samples of fertilizers sold to New Jersey 
farmers were collected and analyzed by an experienced chemist. Fertilizer 
inspection was continued by the Board until it was taken over by the Experi- 
_ ment Station, established in 1880 largely through the efforts of the Board. 
Contagious disease among cattle early received the Board’s attention. The 
appointment of the Bovine Tuberculosis Commission in 1894 was the initial 
step in the highly effective campaign against tuberculosis later carried on by 
_ the State Department of Agriculture. From the outset a vigorous advocate 
of good roads, the State Board assisted in forming the State Road Improve- 
_ ment Association in 1892, which was instrumental in placing New Jersey in 
the lead in the enactment of State road legislation. The board vigorously 
urged the teaching of agriculture in the public schools, and did effective work 
in promoting rural free delivery and parcel post service. 
} The outbreak of San José scale demonstrated the need of regulating 
the importation of nursery stock, and the nursery inspection law of 1898, 
_ designed to prevent the introduction and spread of injurious insects, was the 
_ fesult. Likewise, severe losses in New Jersey apiaries from the spread of the 
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foulbrood diseases furnished occasion for official bee inspection | é 
by law in Igri. , 
The Board of eae has weceass beanies for both: cor 


prominent scientists, statesmen, business men and farm leaders for th 
sideration of agricultural problems. Published reports of these me 
together with bulletins and circulars on agricultural subjects, have pl 
valuable information in the hands of interested farmers. The system of 
boards of agriculture which displaced the county agricultural societies 4 
fostered by the State Board. County boards of agriculture were org 
in 1882 in Atlantic, Burlington, Camden and Essex counties, and in 
in Gloucester and Mercer. The Monmouth, Morris and Union county bc 
were formed in 1884 and the Hunterdon and Middlesex county boarc 
1885. In due course a board of agriculture was functioning in each of th 
counties. These county organizations have been an effective educati 
force, sharing in the work of farmers’ institutes and the agricultural ex 
sion service. The farmers’ institutes were educational meetings of on 
two days’ duration held in the various rural communities throughout the 
State. Under a special act of Legislature, they were established by the Sta 
Board in 1894, and for a period of thirty years reached thousands of rural 
people with the message of better farming. A 

Dr. George H. Cook of Rutgers College was the first secretary of tied 
State Board and the moving spirit during its early years. P. T. Quinn » wall 
appointed secretary in 1878 and was succeeded in 1886 by William S. Tayl 
In 1888 Franklin Dye became secretary, beginning a term of twenty-e 
years noteworthy in devoted service and accomplishment, that terminat 
only when the Department of Agriculture was formed. Under the new organi- 
zation Mr. Dye served four more years as chief of the Bureau of Statistics — 
and Inspection until his death in 1920. ‘| 

The first president was Hon. Joel Parker of Freehold, succeeded in 1875 
by Hon. William A. Newell of Allentown. Their successors in the presidency — 
were Thomas Kinney of Newark (1878-81), Hon. Thomas H. Dudley of — 
Camden (1882-85), Edward Burrough of Merchantville (1886-94), Hon. — 
D. D. Denise of Freehold (1895-1901), Dr. Edward B. Voorhees of New — 
Brunswick (1goI-10), and Hon. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen of Somerville 
(1911-16). By virtue of the reorganization sponsored by President Freling- — 
huysen, and adopted by the Legislature in 1916, the State Board ceased to — 
be a service agency and became the governing body of a new executive branch — 
of the State Government—the Department of Agriculture. Senator Freling-_ 
huysen continued as president until 1928. His successor, Clifford E. Snyder, : 
of Pittstown, after one year’s service, was followed by Elmer H. Wene ofa 
Vineland. The first executive secretary of the new department was Prof. 
Alva Agee, whose skill and sound judgment were quickly reflected in the 
effectual accomplishments of an enlarged service. On retirement at the con-— 
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. Also through vaccination, tests and quarantine regulations, the bureau 
protected the State against severe losses from hog cholera, fowl] plague, 
anthrax, glanders and foot and mouth disease. 

a In proportion as marketing problems have pressed for solution, so has 
_ developed the service of the Bureau of Markets. Research studies in the 
_ marketing of various New Jersey commodities ; encouragement of codpera- 
_ tive marketing associations and of local city markets; certification of road- 
_ side markets; standardization of grades and packages ; shipping-point inspec- 
q tion of potatoes and peaches ; market news service in the press, by telegraphic 
bulletins and by radio; marketing exhibits; certification of poultry-breed- 
_ ing flocks against disease; licensing of milk dealers—these and other activi- 
ties suggest the broad scope and practical nature of the bureau’s functions. 
a Reference has already been made to the effective work of the Bureau of 
_ Statistics and Inspection. The almost complete eradication of the Gypsy Moth 
' infestation since its discovery in 1920, through the joint efforts of the State 
and Federal departments of agriculture, is a tribute to the skill and persistence 
_ of the insect-fighting organization. Doubtless the expert examination of ship- 
ments of nursery material into the State has saved New Jersey from losses 
by destructive insects and plant diseases that might have amounted to mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Through the bee-inspection service foulbrood has been kept in check 
and beekeepers have been instructed in the most profitable practices. Sta- 
tistics on the agriculture of the State, collected by the bureau and made pub- 

- lic, are a valuable aid to the individual farmer in planning his business, and 
fortify the various agricultural organizations and institutions with a body of 
facts for meeting the State’s production and marketing problems. 

The Department, in codperation with the Agricultural College, admin- 

_ isters the Frelinghuysen Loan Fund, established by Senator Frelinghuysen 
in 1921 to assist members of junior calf clubs, pig clubs and poultry clubs who 

' comprise the Junior Breeders’ Association. By 1929 loans aggregating $73,- 
~_ 000 had been made to these young people. 


State College of Agriculture—An educational agency devoted to 
agriculture under State auspices was the outcome of the Morrill Land-Grant 
Act passed by Congress in 1862. Under this act the State was entitled to a 
grant of public lands, the income of which was to be used for the support of 
a college of “agriculture and mechanic arts.” New Jersey, in accepting the 
terms of the Morrill Act, realized only a small return from her allotment of 
public lands—a fund of $116,000, yielding an annual income of $5,800. In 
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return for the benefit, the College was required to give scholarships t 
ited number of New Jersey boys, to provide an experimental farm, and to 
deliver public lectures on agriculture annually in each county. 5 
The choice of Rutgers as the Land-Grant College was due in no str 
measure to the efforts of Dr. George H. Cook, backed by the sympa 
support of Dr. William H. Campbell, president of the college. Dr. Cool ha 












the State. 

In the management of the Agricultural College, the State was rep 
sented by a Board of Visitors, a body of representative citizens appointed 
the Governor, who as their title implies, periodically visited the College, : 
exercised “general powers of supervision and control.” 

Beginning in the fall of 1865 a three-year curriculum in agriculture 
offered which was extended to the full four years in 1871. Luther H. Tucker q 
was appointed professor of agriculture, but he did not long remain and Dae 
Cook was made professor of chemistry and agriculture in 1868. Special courses _ 
of two years’ duration were offered in 1869 and graduate courses were added a 
in 1877. By an act of Legislature in 1890 the number of scholarships was | 
increased. In establishing the experimental farm and delivering the public 
lectures as required in the act of 1864, the college laid a foundation for the 
Experiment Station and the Extension Service that were to follow. a 

For many years the enrollment in agriculture was disappointing. Most a 
of the candidates for scholarships preferred engineering or some other scien- 4 
tific course. It was soon realized that if the college was to reach the large 
group of farm boys who lacked either the time, the means or the preparation _ 
for the complete four-year course, a different scheme of instruction—more ? 
condensed, more practical, less expensive—was needed. After years of agita- 
tion and repeated requests the Legislature in 1905 responded by appropriating 
funds for short courses in practical and scientific agriculture to be offered for 
a 12-weeks’ term each winter. A new building was erected at the college farm 
and in the fall of 1906 the first short course class began its work. The increas- 
ing enrollments from year to year and the accomplishments of the graduates 
were convincing testimony that the short courses filled a decided need in the 
agriculture of the State. The maximum yearly attendance was reached in 
1914 when 212 students were enrolled. Altogether more than 2,800 men and 
women have received instruction in the short courses since their founding. 
In honor of the first director, the graduates in 1907 organized the E. B. Voor- 
hees Agricultural Society which has continued the official alumni organiza- 
tion of the Short Courses. Though with somewhat reduced numbers, the 
short courses are still one of the college’s major activities. In recent years” 


ee, 
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‘unit courses in specific subjects, each of one or two weeks’ duration, have sup- 
plemented the regular 12-weeks short courses. 

About 1908 the enrollment in the four-year course started on an upward 
trend that reached approximately 100 in 1919. A sharp falling off occurred 
during the post-war depression but recovery since 1927 has brought the 
enrollment above the hundred mark. > 

Attracted by the reputation of the college and the experiment station for 
the excellence of their research work, graduate students from other American 
institutions and from foreign countries have enrolled in increasing numbers 
since 1910. Graduate fellowships for research in specific problems have been 
established by manufacturers of fertilizers and chemicals and other indus- 
trial interests, which have stimulated the enrollment of graduate students. 
Forty-seven graduate students were enrolled in the College of Agriculture 
in 1928. 

Students in the four-year course have opportunity for a wide choice of 
professional and vocational training, In addition to the general courses, spe- 
cialized curricula are offered in poultry husbandry, dairy husbandry, dairy 
manufactures, pomology, vegetable production, floriculture, landscape garden- 
ing, agricultural education, economic entomology, agricultural research— 
mainly a development of the last fifteen years. Generally speaking, the col- 
lege is organized in departments corresponding with these specialties, and in 
addition there are departments of rural engineering, animal husbandry, water 
supplies and sewage disposal, plant pathology, soil fertility, agronomy, plant 
physiology and agricultural bio-chemistry. 

For many years the only public income received by the college was the 
interest on the land-grant fund. In 1883 an act was passed appropriating 
$2,000 for the erection of silos and other farm buildings. Further federal aid 
was forthcoming through the Second Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson 
Amendment (1907). Likewise as the demands for service increased, the State 
appropriated additional funds for maintenance, buildings and equipment. 

The College Farm, comprising only ninety-eight acres when acquired by 
the trustees in 1864, was added to from time to time until now the areas 
either owned or utilized by the college embrace approximately 700 acres. On 
an attractively developed campus several major buildings have been erected 
by the State: The Short Course Building (1906), Administration Building 
(1913), Horticultural Building (1920), Poultry Husbandry Building (1922), 
Dairy and Animal Husbandry Building (1923). The poultry plant, dairy 
herd, piggery, greenhouses, orchards and a variety of equipment have fur- 
nished laboratory material for practical instruction as well as for experimental 
purposes. 

Dr. Cook’s labors were brought to a close with his death in 1889, and Dr. 
Edward B. Voorhees became professor of agriculture. The outstanding 
accomplishment of Dr. Voorhees’ time was the establishment of the short 
courses. Dr. Voorhees died in 1911 and was succeeded as professor of 
agriculture by Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, a graduate of Rutgers and a member 
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of the teaching staff since 1902. In 1915 Dr. Lipman was nam 
agriculture, and subsequent to the act of Legislature of 1917, w 
nated the Rutgers Scientific School the State University of New 
College of Agriculture acquired a more definite status as a distinct 1 
University. In 1921, responsibility for the immediate details of go 
was vested in a managing committee, comprised jointly of represen 
the Board of Trustees and the Board of sees 


the scheme of annual public lectce was never efrectivelt oresnie uni 
authorized by special legislation. In 1913 the State Legislature pas 
farm demonstration act making the State Experiment Station responsi 
farm demonstration work, and in 1914 the Federal Smith Lever Act provide 
for a system of extension work i in agriculture and home economics to be 0 


State Agricultural Colleges. In New Jersey during the past fifreat ye ears tt 
Experiment Station and the College have jointly developed a highly eff 
extension service. The first county agent began work in Sussex County 


the United aha entered the World War in 1917, New Tomes with ote 
states had under operation a elegy of machinery admtanhy suited for eo ; 














agents were tacientes in 18 of the 21 eoumiene The placing of a county 
agent in Hunterdon in 1927 left only two counties, Hudson and Union, with- 
out agricultural agents. 

The codperative service in agriculture and home economics has been | an : 
effective force in the development of the State’s agriculture. The extension © 
agents are the representatives of the college and experiment station in their 
respective counties. They furnish a point of contact between these institu- 
tions and the farmers. They have been instrumental in advancing agriculture ; 
by furnishing information, by demonstrating improved methods, by assisting — 
farmers’ organizations, by bringing the farmers into closer touch with busi- 
ness and professional men, and by preaching the gospel of better farming — 
generally. That the extension service has spread its activities widely through- — .. 
out the State, and furthermore is utilized by the rural people in large num- is 
bers, is apparent from the following statistics: In 1928 the extension stafi?? ia 
of the State numbered. 16 specialists, 24 county agricultural agents, 16 home _ 
demonstration agents and 6 county club agents. During the year 6,830 public ; fe 
meetings were held attended by 206,802 people. Altogether 29,378 farm 
visits were made, and 18,744 personal calls and 40,288 telephone calls were _ 
received at the county extension offices. 2 


19 Including assistant and associate agents and specialists. 
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The first director of agricultural extension in New Jersey was Prof. Alva 
Agee, who, beginning in 1913, relinquished the post in 1918 to give full time 
to the State Department of Agriculture. Succeeding Prof. Agee was Prof. 
Louis A. Clinton, who served until his death in 1923. The office has since 
been held by Prof. Herbert J. Baker. 

The College Farm has always attracted large numbers of visitors. For 
a period of years the college has acted as host to the public at an annual field 
day, usually held in June. So popular have the field days become that they 
are usually attended by several thousand people. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station—Soon after the college work 
was begun, it became evident that instruction in agriculture would not pro- 
ceed far without a corresponding development of research. Agricultural 
science could not be taught either to students or to farmers until a substantial 
body of facts had been established by experiment. Under the leadership of 
Dr. George H. Cook, who had visited many of the European agricultural 
experiment stations, the Board of Visitors to the Agricultural College as 
early as 1870, and later the State Board of Agriculture, urged the founding 
of an experiment station. The Legislature of 1876 when asked for an appro- 
priation of $3,000 “fairly laughed at the idea.” But finally yielding to per- 
sistent effort, the Legislature of 1880, on March 10, enacted a law for the 
establishment of an agricultural experiment station “for the benefit of prac- 
tical and scientific agriculture, and for the development of our unimproved 
lands,” carrying an appropriation of $5,000. Thus in order of founding, the 
New Jersey station became the fifth of the American experiment stations, 
having been preceded only by the stations in Connecticut, California, North 
Carolina and New York. 

It was provided that the Board of Visitors of the college, together with 
the professor of agriculture and the Governor should act as the Board of 
Directors (later called the Board of Managers) for the station. At the first 
meeting of the board in April, it was decided to locate the station at New 
Brunswick in connection with the college. Dr. George H. Cook was appointed 
director and Arthur T. Neale, chemist, and James Neilson?° was made secre- 
tary of the board. Work was begun April 7 by publication of a notice of the 
station’s service. Since geology was Dr. Cook’s primary interest, it was but 
natural that the first investigations should be devoted to problems of soil fer- 
tility. The official inspection of fertilizers begun by the State Board of Agri- 
culture, was now assumed by the station, and rapidly developed to large pro- 
portions. Experiments with fertilizers and field crops already under way at 
the college farm were reorganized and expanded. Between 1880 and 1890 
numerous cooperative field experiments with fertilizers were conducted on 
farms situated on different types of soils throughout the State. Experiments 
in feeding dairy cattle on ensilage, cottonseed meal, and other concentrated 





20 Mr. Neilson has been a member of the Board of Managers since the Station’s 
founding, serving as president since 1913. In April, 1930, he rounded out 50 years of 
service to the station—truly a remarkable record. 
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foods were initiated. Cranberry Scald or Rot was the subject of the s a 
first bulletin, and diseases of raspberries and sweet potatoes also’ Te ei 
attention the first year. Studies on alfalfa culture were begun in 1886. 
projects were added from year to year as new problems were brougt 
station for solution. 
The passage of the Hatch Act by Congress in 1887 providing for a 
national system of experiment stations at the agricultural colleges opened a 
new chapter in the progress of agricultural research. In accordance wit 


_ diate control of the trustees, subject to the supervision of the Board of V 
itors. For many years the two stations have functioned as one instituti 
The experimental projects, though organized separately under the requi 


other and to constitute a single working system. The functions of the State — 
station have been added to from time to time by various acts of Legislature, e, 
and the work of the college station was enlarged in 1906 under the provis- 
ions of the Adams Act and further in 1925 by the passage of the Purnell re. ae 
On the death of Dr. Cook in 1889, Dr. Edward B. Voorhees was ap- _ 
pointed director of the State station; from 1896 to 1911 he was director of | 
both the State and College stations. Under his administration, noteworthy — 
contributions were made to the body of agricultural science. The story of iy 
this period is largely the story of four men—worthy successors to Dr. Cook, 
the pioneer. Scientists of the first order, devoted to the cause of agricultural 
progress, they drew the eyes of the scientific world to the work at New Bruns- 
wick and placed the New Jersey station in the high position it has since — 
enjoyed. Dr. Voorhees the soil scientist, Dr. Byron D. Halsted (1888-1918) 
botanist and plant pathologist, Dr. John B. Smith (1889-1912) entomologist, 
and Dr. Julius Nelson (1888-1916) biologist, comprised a group Pe 4 
unequaled in any of the American experiment stations of their time. 7 
Dr. Halsted’s discoveries in plant pathology and plant breeding laid a 
scientific foundation for much of the progress in crop improvement and dis- 
ease control realized in subsequent years. Dr. Voorhees developed a strong 
department of soil fertility, carrying forward and elaborating on the experi- 
ments started by Dr. Cook. The “cylinder experiments” in soil fertility, 
started by Dr. Voorhees in 1898 and still in operation, have revealed funda- 
mental information on the use of plant-food by the common field crops. Dr. 
Smith’s studies in the control of the San José Scale and other destructive 
insects have meant untold wealth to the State of New Jersey. In the face of 
public ridicule, Dr. Smith courageously launched a campaign against the 
mosquito, pointing out that it could be controlled simply by the elimination of 
stagnant water. Under his leadership anti-mosquito legislation was passed in 
1902, 1904 and 1905, and an effective organization developed, which has 


} 
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_ in large measure freed the most populous districts from New Jersey’s tradi- 
tional pest. Dr. Nelson, after working for a time on bovine tuberculosis, con- 


tagious abortion and other animal diseases, renewed his studies of the 
oyster, when an appropriation for the purpose was made by the Legislature 
of 1901. Soon he became a leading authority on this popular shell-fish. With 
the growth of population and the heavy fishing cf the natural oyster beds, 
New Jersey’s lucrative oyster industry had been threatened with destruction. 
On the facts and principles discovered by Dr. Nelson, a well regulated system 
of oyster farming was developed. In the Delaware Bay oysters to the value 
of $3,000,000 a year are now harvested annually, thanks to the scientific infor- 
mation gathered by Dr. Nelson and his successors, and to wise legislation for 
the control of the oyster trade. Since 1923, an oyster laboratory has been 
maintained at Bivalve, on the Maurice River. 

Dr. Voorhees’ successor in the administration of the Experiment Sta- 
tion, as in the college, was his former pupil and colleague Dr. Jacob G. 
Lipman, who for a decade had been conducting investigations in soil chem- 
istry and bacteriology. During the nineteen years under Dr. Lipman’s direc- 
tion, the stations have made noteworthy advances. An appreciative public has 
learned to seek assistance from the stations for the solution of its problems. 
Year after year new duties have been assumed, often at the request of organ- 
ized groups, frequently under special authorization or appropriation by the 
Legislature. Space permits only a brief outline of the major fields of en- 
deavor, now organized under sixteen departments. 

Additional legislation has extended the station’s inspection service to 
include official analyses of feeding stuffs and insecticides as well as fertilizers. 
Investigations in the department of soil fertility have continued to reveal new 
facts in the science of the soil—for example, the rdle of soil bacteria and 
other organisms, particularly as they affect the nitrogen requirements of 
plants, and the value of sulfur as a fertilizer. The station has cooperated with 
the State Department of Conservation and Development, and with the United 
States Bureau of Soils, in a complete survey and mapping of the soils of the 
State. “Soil Science,” a technical journal devoted to soil investigations, was 
established by Dr. Lipman under his editorship in 1916. Dr. Lipman also was 
made the first president of the International Society of Soil Science in 1924 
and organized the first Soil Science Congress held in the United States in 
1927. 
In 1918 the department of botany was replaced by the department of 
plant physiology, where significant facts concerning the nutrition of common 
farm crops have been discovered. The department of plant pathology, estab- 
lished in 1911, has given material aid to the potato growers, perfecting meth- 
ods of controlling scab and other diseases. Recent noteworthy contributions 
by the department of entomology have been made in improved methods of 
spraying and dusting for the control of codling moth, aphis, leaf hopper and 
other insects, in combatting the peach tree borer, in studies on the oriental 
peach moth. This department also as a result of studies on the sprinkling 
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sewage filter fly was instrumental in establishing in 1922 a new 
that of water supplies and sewage disposal, which has enabled the 
give valuable assistance to municipalities in dealing with their prob 
sanitation. The cranberry investigations, begun the first year of th 
ment station, have gained in volume as new problems have arisen. _ 
cranberry laboratory in charge of a specialist was opened at Brown $ mi 
and was subsequently moved to Pemberton. Significant facts of large p 
tical importance to the cranberry growers, relating to fertilization, bog ma 
agement and disease and insect control, have resulted from the cran 
studies. 














been discovered at the egg laying and breed-testing stations, or conte 
located at Vineland in 1916 and at Westwood, Bergen County, in 1919. _ 
the termination of the Westwood contest in 1928, a new contest plant 1 
opened at Paterson, and a contest for central New Jersey was begun at Flem- 
ington in 1929. as 
Investigations in dairy husbandry initiated in the early years of the sta- 
tion were placed in charge of a dairy husbandman in 1903, and subsequently — 
developed into a large and influential department. Supervision of advanced 
registry tests, and inspection of creamery and milk-testing apparatus author 
ized by law in 1916, are special types of service to the dairy industry. . 
The State seed laboratory was established at the station by act of Legis: 
lature in 1912, providing for the official inspection of farm seeds, and a free a 
service of seed analysis. The department of animal husbandry established in _ 
1907 has conducted experiments in the feeding and management of swine and _ 
sheep. a 
In 1914 a department of agronomy and farm management was organ- r ; 
ized. Some years later its activities were separated into two departments— _ 
agronomy and agricultural economics. The agronomy department has made 
tests of different varieties of forage and grain crops and in potato culture. In 
agricultural economics, surveys and studies have revealed the costs of produc- a 
ing different farm crops, and furnished the agricultural industry with other _ 
valuable data. " 
Horticultural studies date back to the early years of the experiment sta- 
tion when attention was given to the fertilization of peach trees and the con- 
trol of “yellows.” The appointment of a horticulturist in 1903 opened the way 
for a separate department of horticulture. So extensive were the horticultural 
interests of New Jersey, and so many the problems, that eventually the work 
in this field expanded into a division of horticulture, with separate depart- 
ments of pomology, vegetable growing and ornamental horticulture. Note- 
worthy among the accomplishments of this division are the breeding of sev- 
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eral new varieties of peaches, studies in orchard fertilization and pruning, 


fertilizer tests on vegetables, tests of vegetable varieties, the breeding of car- 


__ nations and trials of numerous flowering plants. 


Studies in nutrition which have yielded striking results relating to vita- 
mins and ultra-violet rays, were begun by the department of agricultural bio- 
chemistry in 1925. ? 

The department of rural engineering, established in 1919, has given 
assistance in problems of farm machinery, farm structures, drainage, irriga- 
tion and sanitation. 

The influence of the college, the experiment station and the Department 
of Agriculture upon the agricultural progress of the State is beyond our 
power to compute. The advancement of the agricultural industry since 1860 
is unparalleled. Of course, much progress would have occurred without the 
assistance of any State agency. It is fair to say, however, that the develop- 
ment has been due in large measure to the services of these institutions. In 
the added millions of wealth which improved agriculture has yielded, the 
State has been paid many fold for its investment in their support. 
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Slavery in the popular thinking of Northerners of this twentieth « 
is quite a different thing from the realities of the institution which st 
over some three quarters of American history. Harriet Beecher 
famous novel “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” plus the after-glow of victory in a 
war which destroyed slavery have obscured for us the history and natu: 


chapter to discuss the development and workings of American slavery but 
consider slavery in its development and decline in New Jersey where it ha 
large existence for nearly four-fifths of the State’s history. 
In New Jersey the institution of slavery had legal recognition at th 
very beginning of the colony’s political existence. The earliest constitut 
the “Concessions” of Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret in 1664, de 
nated slaves as possible members of the settler’s family. The proprietors m 
provision for grants of land to prospective settlers and additional grants 
each servant or slave that he might bring in. Thus provision was made that 
those who should become planters, coming with the Governor, would be 
allotted 150 acres of land and for every able man servant which he brought 
in 150 acres, and an additional seventy-five acres for every weaker servant — 
or slave over fourteen years of age. For planters coming over later, grants 
of land were provided but in lessened quantity. The object of these grants . 
was, according to the “Concessions,” “that the planting of the said province — 
may be more speedily promoted.” ait | . 
It is to be noted that these grants of land went to the planter and not to 
the servants or slaves that he brought in. Thus might he set up a large estate — 
for himself and at the same time provide labor for the subjection of the fron- ‘i 
tier to the advantage of the Proprietors. Similar provisions were incorpo- __ 
rated in the “Concessions and Agreements . . . of West Jersey” of 1676. = 
In these provisions of the “Concessions” is seen a fundamental need of wa 
the new colonies rising on the Atlantic seaboard—labor. How to provide labor _ 
for new settlements was the problem. The Colonial period of American his- 
tory developed two distinctive answers to that problem: (1) white servitude, - 
based on indenture, and (2) slavery. Indentured servitude, based on the 
English law of apprenticeship, bound a man for several years of labor in 
exchange for his Atlantic passage to the new world. Such servitude was com- 
mon in all the colonies and in the earliest colonies antedated slavery. Rapid 
economic changes which had been taking place in England left many in dis- a: 
tress and promoted the system of indenture. Besides Englishmen, many Irish, 
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Scotch and Germans came to the colonies under this system. In considering 
slavery in New Jersey, which is the concern of this chapter, the reader needs 
to hold in mind that from the angle of labor, slavery is a competitor of white 
servitude. ? 

The development of slavery in New Jersey extended from the beginning 
of her political existence in 1664 down to the period of the Revolution. From 
that time on till the Civil War the institution was on the decline, the census of 
1860 counting eighteen slaves in New Jersey. 

How many slaves there were in New Jersey by 1702, when it became a 
royal colony, it is impossible to say. The considerable amount of legislation 
regulating slavery would seem to indicate that slaves played an important part 
in the economic life of the colony. Mr. Snell, in his “History of Sussex and 
Warren Counties,” thinks that nearly all the inhabitants of northern New 
Jersey had slaves by 1690. The earliest recorded reference, says the same 
writer, to slave-holding in the Province is to the sixty or more slaves which 
Colonel Richard Morris of Shrewsbury had about his mill and plantation 
in 1680. 

In the Dutch and German areas of New Jersey slaves were found in 
greater number but south of the Raritan River their numbers decreased 
relatively, with the first acceptable figures, in 1737, in a total population of 
47,402 there were 3,981 slaves, or 8.4 per cent. of the population! New 
Jersey’s greatest recorded number of slaves is that given in the United States 
census of 1800 when it was 12,422. At that time New Jersey had a greater 
slave population than any State north of Maryland, except New York. But 
at that time her slaves made up a smatler proportion of her total population 
than in 1737, in 1800 it was 5.8 per cent. in a population of 211,949. From 
1800 on the census figures show a marked decrease in the actual number of 
slaves until, in 1860, New Jersey had eighteen slaves in a population of 
672,035. 


Growth of Slavery—To present the statistics of a subject is to leave 
one with the question, “How did they get that way?” The answer is to be 
found in the interplay of forces that made the history of New Jersey, eco- 
nomic, political and religious and in part is to be read in the action of polit- 
ical bodies. 

The earliest legislation implying the actual presence of slaves in New 
Jersey is a law of 1675 against transporting, harboring, or entertaining 
apprentices, servants or slaves. Legalized from the beginning of the Prov- 
ince, in view of this law, it is not improbable that slavery was here from the 
time of the colony’s transfer from the Dutch. 

Indians were held in slavery in New Jersey from an early time though 
from what year cannot be said nor have we information as to their numbers. 
Legislation enacted in 1682 establishes the fact that Indians were held as 
slaves as early as that. “Whereas,” runs the preamble, “it is found by daily 





1 Gordon, T. F.: Gazetteer of New Jersey, p. 20. 
N. J.—46 
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experience that negro and Indian slaves, or servants under pretence of 
or liberty to traffic, do frequently steal from their masters,” etc. Th 

the act the phrase “negro or Indian slave” is used. Proof enough th 
were Indian slaves in New Jersey. Further evidence is to be had in ad 


tisements for fugitives which are found in the early eighteenth century ne 


Supreme Court decision in 1797 (The State vs. Van Waggoner) in which t 
Chief Justice said that the Indians “have been so long recognized as slay 
in our law, that it would be as great a violation of the rights of property 
establish a contrary doctrine at the present day, as it would be in the case « 
Africans.” 

Apart from its legal standing we know little of Indian slavery in N 
Jersey. The number of Indians involved can hardly have been large. Wars 
conquest with their toll of captives are not in her history. Of the Indians th: 
were slaves we should like to know how they fitted into the scheme of he 
white man’s economy and something of the psychological strain as their wild 
natures were exploited for a white man’s profit. For these questions we have © 
no answer. . “a 

On the contrary, sources are fairly abundant for the historiography of 
negro slavery in New Jersey. Its development becomes now our concern. 

The need for a relatively large amount of common labor furnished favor 3 
able ground for the growth of the institution. The policy moreover of the q 
government of Queen Anne artificially stimulated its development. In her 
instructions to the first royal governor, Lord Cornbury, he was directed to — 
encourage the Royal African Company of England. The Queen was “willing — 
to recommend” to the company that the Province “may have a constant and 
sufficient supply of merchantable negroes, at moderate rates,” and Cornbury © 
was instructed to “take special care” to secure prompt payment for the same, — 
and to seek a monopoly in New Jersey for this Royal dealer in men. The | . 
Governor was to report annually to the Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions the number of negroes imported and the prices that they brought. e 

The obvious desire of Queen Anne to encourage the importation of — 
slaves and the natural hopes of the African Company did not meet with full 
sympathy in the Province. Labor was needed but to many it seemed that — 
white servants not only could fill the bill but after the periods of indenture — 
would become responsible members of society. Pennsylvania had seemed to 
gain such social advantages by statutory restrictions upon slave importations. 


In pursuance of the same objective New Jersey passed a statute in 1714 plac- 
ing a duty of ten pounds upon every slave imported for sale.2 A report from 
the custom house at Perth Amboy in 1726 would lead one to think this law e: 4 
unnecessary, stating as it does that between 1698 and 1717 no slaves came in’ : 
at that port. A curious legislative stroke if no slaves had been brought in for 


«a 
Pt. 





2 Allison, S.: Acts of the General Assembly (1702-76), p. 3I. 
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fifteen al Either the custom house reports were defective or many negroes 


ir 


E 4 h case the bill met defeat through agencies less in touch with Maier eee 
ests, the Council or Governor or Lords of Trade.” In 1739 an Assembly 
“measure was rejected by the Council; in 1744 a bill apparently aiming at the 


entire prohibition of slave importations with its ten pound duty on West 


a Bie Council. Temperamental hostility between the two branches of the law- . 
making body may have had something to do with the fate of this bill. How- 
_ ever that may have been, the Council argued the undesirability of curtailing 
slave importations at this time, contending that it would work injuriously to 
" the people in general and to the farmers in particular: there was a scarcity of 
laborers because of the large nuumber that had gone on the expedition to the 
_ West Indies, and adventurous ones found privateering a field of action; the 
development of the linen industry in Ireland was diminishing the immigra- 
tion of servants from that country, and wars in Germany were bound to 
close that source of supply ; what was needed was not prohibition but encour- 
agement of slave imports. In 1761 the subject was again agitated. Petitions 
_ from a large number of inhabitants brought forth a new bill in the Assembly. 
Being informed by the governor that his instructions would not allow him to 
assent to it, it was dropped but the Governor, upon request of the Assembly, 
laid the matter before the Lords of Trade. Within a year Governor Hardy 
4 did assent to a bill placing import duties upon slaves with the understanding 
that it was to become effective with the assent of the king. Because of tech- 
nical faults in the measure the Lords of Trade did not present it to the king 
and that was the end of it. But in 1767 an act, limited to two years, was passed 
and in 1769 a more comprehensive measure went into effect which continued 
' in force through the remainder of the colonial era. The argument in support 
of this act as in the earlier Assembly bills was economic—the encouragement 
_ of the immigration of white settlers. 
' In 1773 petitions came to the Assembly praying that further importa- 
tion of slaves might be prohibited and that manumission might be made more 
"easy. The discussion which these petitions and resulting bills produced 
brought out a new factor in the situation. The economic arguments were still 
advanced but now an ethical argument came to the front. The principles of 
_ justice and humanity now demanded not only no further importation of slaves 
but that the institution of slavery itself come to an end. A new factor had 
come into the social life of New Jersey. In large measure as far as New 
Jersey was concerned this was rooted in the ethical judgments and activities 
of the Society of Friends. This ethical argument, moreover, was shortly to 
be supplemented by the political principles and moral enthusiasms of the 
Revolution. 
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The decline of slavery in New Jersey dates from the American Ri 
tion but before considering that decline we need to see what slavery w 
in New Jersey. 


The Law of Slavery—American slavery as an institution had not a 
basis in English law. It was a growth on American soil, the steps of iv 
are to be traced in the laws of the colonies and later American states. As was 
natural the slave status was a departure from the servant status. In New 
Jersey, during the first generation, roughly through the Proprietary pe 
(1664-1702), slaves were generally regarded in law very much as ; 
apprentices and servants. The gradual appearance of special regulatio: 
for the government of slaves with special punishments and special forms of 
trial by the end of this period was giving shape to slavery as a distinctive 
institution. 

By the time that New Jersey came onto the scene as a political enti 
slavery in America had developed its elemental essentials and these were n 
explicitly laid down in her laws but rather taken for granted. The slave's pla 
and treatment in the economic order at the outset was much like that of t 
indentured servant but where the servant owed labor for a fixed period, t 
slave owed labor for life. This was the first and major incident of slavery. 
A second characteristic and a consequence of the first was that the child of a 
slave mother was a slave and the property of her owner, and this held 
whether the father was slave or free, black or white. ; 

Another natural step was the extension of the ownership of a slave’s — 
labor to ownership of himself as well. The slave became property, a chattel, 
and was treated as such in law. He could be sold or given away;he could be 
rented or bequeathed by will. In 1664 these basic aspects of slavery were _ 
well understood in America and were assumed in New Jersey and were con- 
sequently not formally set forth in law. 

But just what did it mean for a society to have property in men? What — 
practical adjustment resulted? In part we find an answer in legislation, in 
part in custom. a 

Turning to the laws of colony and State we find a long series designed to _ 
give security to master’s property and render the slave harmless in the social _ 
system. 

In the first place one group of laws was designed to control the slave’s 
movements. He had no instinct for captivity but a considerable aptitude for 
wandering off and on occasion the ferries from Elizabeth-Town or Perth 
Amboy afforded means of leaving New Jersey behind him. Heavy penalties 
were imposed upon persons assisting in the transportation of slaves ; in 1675 
the penalty was put at five pounds plus the loss sustained by the owner. Fines — 4 
were imposed upon those who harbored another’s slaves absent from their _ 
masters without certificates of permission. In other laws compensation was 
to be made to one who apprehended any runaway slave, the runaway’s master 
paying the bill. Later provision was made for the recovery of fugitives from 





; 
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other states and their punishment, and for the regulation of the movement of 


“ 
: 


free negroes. | 

Other legislation was designed to curb the slave’s thievishness. A law of 
1682 forbade trade or traffic with negroes, Indians and mulattoes. It made it 
an offense for any planter or inhabitant to buy, sell, barter, trade or traffic 
with any slave or servant for rum, brandy, wine er strong drink, or any 
other goods, wares or commodities. The penalty for the first offense was 
five pounds and ten pounds for subsequent offenses. The slave for his part 
was to be whipped, a half crown going to the wielder of the lash. This was 
an East Jersey law. 

Corporal punishment by whipping was the regulation treatment for 
slaves whose offenses were less than felonies. Slaves could not be fined for 
they had no property and imprisonment meant economic loss for the owner. 
Therefore whipping. 

The negro’s fondness for pork led him to shoot swine when presumably 
on a hunting jaunt. In consequence, an East Jersey law of 1694 provided that 
no slave should be allowed to carry shooting irons or take any dog with him 
into the woods unless accompanied by his owner. Violation imposed a money 
fine upon the owner. 

A general revision of the laws of slavery was adopted in 1716. Ina 
number of respects it appears more severe in its provisions than the earlier 
laws. 

Turning from police regulations to criminal law for slaves we find that 
down to the eighteenth century the same general criminal laws governed both 
slaves and freemen. Both were tried in the ordinary courts for crimes and 
misdemeanors. But in 1695 special courts were provided for the trial of 
slaves and distinctive punishments were laid down. Slaves accused of a 
felony or murder were to be tried before three justices of the peace of the 
county and if found guilty were to receive the punishments “appointed for 
such crimes.” Not till 1768 was the use of special courts discontinued, 
after which time slaves accused of capital crimes were again tried in the 
ordinary courts. 

Roughly, the period of special courts for the slave was also one of special 
forms of punishment. It was not until after the Revolution, in 1778, that 
New Jersey enacted that all criminal offenses of negroes should be punished 
in the same fashion as offenses of white men of the State. 

The criminal codes of the eighteenth century, whether of England or of 
her colonies, were very severe in comparison with present day standards. We 
are not surprised then to find severe and often cruel punishments provided 
for slaves. Mr. Andrew Mellick, in his “Story of an Old Farm” tells of a 
sentence imposed by the presiding justice of the Monmouth court of sessions 
in 1694 upon a negro convicted of murder. In the following language the 
justice addressed the negro: 


Caesar, thou art found guilty by thy county of those horrid 
crimes that are laid to thy charge; therefore, the court doth judge 
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that thou, the said Caesar, shall return to the place from whence 
thou comest, and from thence to the place of execution, when 
right hand shall be cut off and burned before thine eyes. Then 
shalt be hanged up by the neck till thou art. dead, dead, dead; 
thy body shall be cut down and burned to ashes in a fire, and so the 
Lord have mercy on thy soul, Caesar. _—; 


The execution of the death penalty was not necessarily by hangir 
law of 1714 said that any “negro, Indian or mulatto slave” murde 
attempting the death of any freeman, wilfully murdering any slave, c 5 
ting arson, “rape on any free subject,” or mutilation of any free person Ww 


to suffer the penalty of death but the law did not specify the manner of deat 
but stated that it should be such as the “aggravation or enormity of t 


was burned at the stake at Rocky Hill for having killed a child of 
overseer.? . a 
Executions, whether hanging or burning, were in the open and often 
attended by large numbers of spectators. Often slaves of the neighborhc 
were brought to the execution for the moral effect it might have upon th 
The values of this pedagogical process are doubtful in view of the stren 
of the impulse that actuated a negro. A negro burned at Hillsborough (Mill 
stone) in 1752 had killed his master in a fit of passion when he discove 
that his master had helped himself to some tobacco in the slave’s box. 
After the law of 1788 referred to above, burning seems to have been 
abandoned but hangings continued and brought out the crowds. In 1791 | 
negro was hanged in front of the old courthouse at Newark. According to 
custom, the condemned was taken to the First Presbyterian Church where 
his funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Uzal Ogden and we are told that 3 
the church was crowded.® Maybe not so different from crowding court rooms — 
today. . ; a 
When the State took a slave’s life in payment for crime it at the same 
time was taking a white man’s property and in accordance with the principles a 
of property made recompense to the slave owner—thirty pounds if the slave — : 
was a male, twenty pounds if a female. oe 
In considering the status of the slave we have seen it rooted in the nature _ 
of property. The slave was a chattel. No better illustration of this is there 
than in the many advertisements in which slaves are listed along with house- _ 
hold furniture, farm animals and farm utensils. For example, there is notice a =¥ 
of the sale of a farm at Elizabeth, in 1801, which reads: “On the above farm _ 
is also to be sold a negro man with four children, a horse, chair, cows, and — | 


Sv ae 





3 The dates of these two cases are as given in Mellick: Story of an Old Farm, p. 225. 
4 Mellick: Story of an Old Farm, p. 226. . 
5 Ibid., 226, 227. 
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farming utensils.”® Further, slave status was fixed in the distinctive police 
regulation and punishments of crime. But the very fact of trial for crime 
was a recognition that, though a chattel, a slave was more than a chattel. He 
was also a man with a humanity common to his master. As if a law of nature, 
this fact set limits to the master’s control. Moreover, rights of the slave 
were recognized in law. As early as 1682 we find provision “that all masters 
and mistresses having negro slaves, or others, shall allow them sufficient ac- 
commodation of victuals and clothing.” Queen Anne sought the passage of a 
law which should protect servants and slaves from “inhuman conduct.” She 
would stop not short of capital punishment for the “willful killing of Indians 
and negroes.” After independence from Great Britain the State Government 
lay down punishments for inhuman treatment of slaves. At all times the 
owner of a slave was obliged by law to support him and after the master’s 
death the heirs were held responsible for the slave’s support. Moreover, after 
the establishment of the State government provision was made that a certain 
amount of education be provided for the slave. 





Life of the Slave—The laws of slavery are in large measure laws of 
property and as such are a sort of frame work in which the slave lives his 
daily life without telling much of that daily life. That is to be found not in 
the laws but in the customs of the time, in the ways in which bond and free 
worked and lived together day after day. 

This custom was a changing thing. It began with the time when the 
negro was still bound by his savage inheritance with no speech but an African 
dialect and few guides but his jungle tabooes, and stretched into later years 
when the black, by process of imitation, had appropriated the clothes, speech, 
and manners of the white man. This custom was also modified as the prob- 
lems of the early settlement of the white man found solution and gave place 
to the problems of a more intricate civilization. 

Slavery in New Jersey as in the other American colonies had its roots in 
the labor problem and remained throughout an economic institution. The use 
of slave labor was, in the eighteenth century, very general in the eastern por- 
tion of New Jersey and continued so well into the nineteenth century. One 
observor, about 1824, when slaves had all but disappeared in Pennsylvania 
and New York, while travelling in New Jersey referred to it as the “land of 
slavery,” noting that almost every farmer had from one to a half dozen 
slaves.? This observation did not fit the State as a whole for at that time less 
than three per cent. of the population were slaves. As facts may be gleaned 
from advertisements in the newspapers of the late colonial period and in the 
early years of statehood, slaves were employed in a great variety of work. 


6 Cooley, H. S.: A Study of Slavery in New Jersey, p. 56; quoting Centinel of 
Freedom, V1, It. 

7 Peter Chandler: A Biographical Sketch and His Diary, compiled by Henry S. 
Chandler, p. 6. 

8 United States Census, 1820, gives 7,557 slaves, which were 2.7 per cent. of the 
population. 
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Slave men served as farm laborers of all sorts, stablemen, coachme: 
drivers, sailors, boatmen, miners, iron workers, sawmill hands, house 
carpenters, wheel-wrights, coopers, tanners, shoemakers, millers, bakers, 
and for various house and personal service. Slave women were employed i 
all kinds of household service, including cooking, sewing, spinning a 
knitting ; and as dressing maid, barber, nurse, farm servant.9 The slave | 
perform practically all manner of labor that the growing colony and 
State required. This brought him into more intimate relations with the w. 
who were often working side by side with their slaves. In consequence 
social demarcation between slave and white was never the clear-cut thing 
it was in the South. : : 

In New Jersey, slaves lived in close personal relation to the families of 

their masters who regarded them as proper subjects for their care and pro- 
_ tection. On the whole slaves were well treated in New Jersey. They were 
well fed, well housed and cared for when sick. Among the Dutch farm 
slaves were “generally treated as members of the family; living under » 
same roof . . . even sitting down at the same table.” 

Slave dress presented a variety in material and style. This may in par 
be due to negro taste but also to the disposition of his master or mistress, — 
Descriptions of dress are to be found in the advertisements of runaway slaves, _ 
When the mulatto Job ran off he had on “a lightish-colored cloth coat, figured — 
worsted waistcoat, a flannel shirt, a pair of leather breeches, light grey yarn i 
stockings, and a pair of pumps, felt hat, with a yellow button on it.” The — 
slave, Kent, ran away in “a white linen shirt, brown broadcloth coat, old black _ 
plush jacket, new leather breeches, thread stockings, new shoes with carved _ 
metal buttons, and a new felt hat.” Cato, a young buck of twenty-three, ven- _ 
tured forth in a “blue broadcloth coat” and a “light colored lace jacket.” — 
Peter Bogart of Princeton, in 1818, advertised for a female negro slave who — 
“had on when she went away a red plaid gingham gown, Germantown shawl, 
green silk bonnet and plum-colored shoes.” a 

Concern for the slave’s education varied. As noted above, following — 
independence, a certain minimum of education was required by law but as a 
early as 1740 there is record of a slave who could read and write and in time — 
some acquired a fair education. Frequently slaves spoke both English and ft : 
Dutch and occasionally Spanish and Danish. Negro aptitude for music mani- 
fested itself early, affording pleasure for themselves as for others and ability 
to play the violin was not unknown. 

Religious training of the slaves was also a concern of masters. We may 
well believe that the negro ot colonial days did not learn to make fine distine- 
tions between the creeds or to burden his mind with the weight of theology. 
How long persisted the crude responses to African fears we can only guess 
but the mind-sets of a savage race no doubt lingered, with varying vitality of 
course, at least through the period of slavery in New Jersey. The slave and 


9 Cooley, p. 55. . 
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free negro adopted the phraseology of the formal religion of the white man 
and they went to the white man’s church. Dressed in their best the slaves 
went with their masters on Sunday but occupied seats in the gallery or in the 
rear of the church. Similarly in death the slave was buried in a corner of the 
graveyard, “lest when the trumpet of resurrection sounded there should be a 
disagreeable confusion of persons.” No doubt many slaves became sincere 
and devout Christians. It was not till the nineteenth century that negroes had 
separate places of worship. In this the Methodist Church was largely instru- 
mental. Their first congregation was organized at Salem in 1810. One was 
formed in Trenton in 1816 and a year later a negro congregation was organ- 
ized in Bridgeton. By 1840 nearly every large town in the State had a negro 
church or place of worship. 

Though slaves in New Jersey were in general well treated, there were 
cases of oppression which led to flight and the fugitive slave was not uncom- 
mon. Moreover, the labor routine of the Dutch and English had not a coun- 
terpart in the negro’s African background and when it redounded to another’s 
profit little wonder that the slave tried at times to escape it. Laws were early 
put into the statute books offering rewards for apprehending fugitives. These 
have been previously discussed. The newspapers carried advertisements of 
runaway slaves. The following appeared in the Freedonian of New Bruns- 
wick, January 29, 1818: 


30 DoLLARS REWARD. 


Ran away from the subscriber on the 24th of December last, a 

negro boy named 
Major,-or Charles, 

as he prefers the latter name he will probably go by it; by trade a 
Tanner, said boy is about 18 years of age, 5 ft., 11 in. high, stout 
made, darker complexion than ordinary, rather down look and speaks 
low when spoken to, large hands and feet, the little finger on each 
hand is stiff and crooked, occasioned by having been frozen, a large 
scar believed to be on the left side of his head. Had on when he left 
home a linen drab coatee, black cloth trousers and hat. 

The above reward will be given to any person who will lodge 
him in any jail so that I may get him and reasonable charges paid 
if brought home. JoHN MINER. 


Again we read, May 7, 1818: 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 


Ran away from the subscriber in Princeton on 13th Feb. last a 
female negro slave named Elsy Murray, about 20 years of age, 5 ft. 
6 or 7 in. high, of about the middle grade of blackness, reads very 
well and is intelligent... . 

She had a pass for two days only and is believed to be in the 
neighborhood of Piscataway as she had a brother living in that 
quarter. All persons are forwarned harboring her at their peril. Any 
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person apprehending her and lodging in any gaol in this state so tl 
the subscriber may get her again, shall receive the above reward. 
7 PETER Bogart. 

N. B. The subscriber will sell the above slave for reasonable 
price, she is an excellent house wench. 7 


The reading of many advertisements reveals the fact that the runaway 
were young. Similarly the slaves offered for sale were young. This may 
be due to less attachment upon the part of the master for the young, or te 
greater wanderlust in the young or to an over supply as the children grew to” 
working age. b. : 

In any case the sale of slaves reveals a lack of respect for the person- _ 
alities of the sold. The separation of husband and wife was rare in New 
Jersey but the sale of children out of the family was not uncommon. Though - 

custom in New Jersey accepted the sale of slaves as a matter of course, i 
looked with disfavor upon sale into Southern States. There was some suc 
as the following item from a New Orleans newspaper of 1818 testifies: 


Jersey negroes appear to be peculiarly adapted to this market— 
especially those that bear the mark of Judge Van Winkle, as it is 
understood that they offer the best opportunity for speculation. We 
have the right to calculate on large importations in future, from the 
success which hitherto attended the sale.1° 


Public opinion, however, was adverse to such sales as was revealed by the _ 
necessity of a certain Jacob Van Wicke of defending himself in the press 
because of his operations in interstate slave trade.11 It is to be noted: that this — " 
came at a late date and expressed opinion after New Jersey had adopted a 
gradual abolition law. ; 

Slavery was an evil institution but if it had its history of cruelties it also 
had its stories of affectionate relations between master and slave. The manu- 
script “Recollections” of Dr. David D. Demarest tells such a story :12 


My grandfather had a considerable family [of slaves]. Sarah 
was an old woman in my early childhood. A miracle of faithfulness 
and industry entirely devoted to the interests of her master and his 
household. In many respects she ruled it. She alone knew what we 
were to have for our meals. She prepared the meats, gathered and 
prepared and cooked the vegetables. Grandmother and mother looked 
after the pastry and cake. Nobody trespassed on the domain of 
Sarah. Even grandfather bowed in submission. She had a daughter 
whose name also was Sarah and it was a day of festivity when at the 
age of 18 she obtained her freedom. Then there was a son who was 
younger but who, when he reached twenty-one, went off to care for 
himself and speedily went down to the level of the free negroes of 


10 Quotation in U. B. Phillips: American Negro Slavery, p. 188. 
11 New Brunswick Fredonian, June 4, 1818. 
12 Used with permission of his son, Dr. W. H. S. Demarest. 
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those days.18 Sarah remained in the household just as if she had 
never obtained freedom. I know not what arrangement was made 
with her. But she remained, was married to Harry, a slave of Abra- 
ham Lozier. Sarah bore several children and they remained a part 
of our family. After atime Harry and Sarah wishing to live together 
persuaded grandfather to buy the former and so he came into the 
family. After the death of my grandfather, they set up for them- 
selves. They lived in the neighborhood and Sarah always came to 
the old home when special help was needed, and was always treated 
with great respect. 

. . Tom was virtually free. He would run away and stay 
away for weeks until his clothes were worn out, and he felt a longing 
for the comforts of his master’s kitchen. Then he would return and 
go to work and continue in it until another freedom-seeking fit 
would overmaster him. Once I remember that grandfather had him 
arrested and put in gaol at Hackensack. The old gentleman went to 
see him and greatly enjoyed his expressions of penitence and prom- 
ises of good behavior in all time to come, if his Master would only 

et him out and take him home with him, which of course was done, 

it was a foregone conclusion. Tom survived his master. He became 
. infirm, he sat in the corner by the kitchen fire, on his legs were run- 
ning loathsome sores. My mother dressed them daily, she cared for 
him as if he had been her father, until his death released her from 
this service. . .°. 

. . . Our next door neighbor had an old slave named Jackie. 
After the Master’s death Jackie was greatly exercised about his 
prospects for he was sure to pop into new hands, and he anticipated 
anything but a comfortable old age. And so he importuned my 
grandfather to buy him and he did so, knowing that he could be of 
little use to him, but purely from humane motives. He could not 
bear to think of the old darkey’s days of infirmity as made heavy by 
neglect or cruelty. So he too found an asylum, and tender care in 
the old homestead until his release by death. 

. In the family the darkies were our playmates, there was 
no such thing as young master or young missus. They never waited 
on us or did anything for us, more than one of us would do for the 
other. Never was the flogging of an adult slave known and the 
youngsters received their whippings when deserved just the same as 
the white children and they were usually administered by their own 
mother. The father generally lived on other farms and saw them 
only as they came to visit them on Sunday and occasionally at other 
times. 





Nowhere is a happier picture of slavery in New Jersey to be found than 
on the farm of Aaron Mellick at Bedminster. One may read it in Andrew 
A. Mellick’s “The Story of an Old Farm.” Two paragraphs cannot escape 
quotation :14 





13 Cf. Cazenove Journal, 1794, p. 8. 
14 pp. 606, 607. 
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The slaves on the “Old Farm” had their indulgences and 
enjoyments. The Christmas season was one of great festivity, of 


some pomp, and not a little dignity. During the week between — - 
Christmas and New Year’s day they generally gave a party when the each. 


older colored people of respectability were invited. In those days 


the slaves were known by the family names of their masters, soon  _ 
such occasions in the living-room and outer kitchen, which were 


given up to the entertainment, were to be seen the Gastons, Klines, 
Linns, Van Dorens, Van der Veers, and such others from near and 
far as attended the same church and mingled in the same colored 
society. There was much style and a profuse use of large and heavy 
words, each person being addressed as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. At the 
supper, after a lengthy grace fervently uttered by the one supposed 
to be the most gifted, even staid Dick Mellick, who took upon him- 
self the service of the table, displayed airs quite foreign to his gen- 
erally modest deportment. This supper was, of course, entirely 
under Nance’s supervision, and in quality and quantity was credit- 
able alike to her as a cook and to her old master as showing the 
liberality and kind feeling he extended to his slaves, “No, Sah, 
Sarvunts, if you please.” Although whiskey, cider and metheglin 
were always furnished to the lowly guests, a too free indulgence 
would not have been countenanced by the hosts, nor was it ever 
known, the whole party always conducting themselves most decor- 
ously and politely, endeavoring as far as possible to be “jes like 
white folks.” The pleasures of the Christmas season were not con- 
fined to this one festivity ; but little work was expected of the blacks 
during the entire holiday week, for, dressed in their best, their whole 
time was devoted to visiting and pleasure. 

Another great day for the Bedminster colored people, always cele- 
brated by Dick and Nance, was “general training,” usually occurring 
in the middle of June. Then it was that Dick took the big wagon and 
put on its tow and linen wagon-cover, tying up the sides so that from 
within an unobstructed view could be had of the martial array. 
Nance and the children were placed on chairs in the front, and 
behind was a barrel of root beer of Dick’s own manufacture, and 
a corn-basket full of large round ginger cakes—they called them 
bolivars—baked by Nance the day before. In addition there was a 
plentiful supply of new-mown grass from the bleach patch in the 
garden, which was always mowed at that time ; this was to keep the 
beer cool and to give the horses a bite during the day. Dick, in his 
Sunday clothes and displaying a most conspicuous nosegay, would 
then seat himself on the foreboard, seize the reins, and with the stalk 
of a long whip against his shoulder and the lash hanging behind, 
would set off with his happy family and join the procession of teams 
that from early morning had been slowly moving up the long hill in 
the direction of Pluckamin. On reaching the grounds the horses 
were taken out and tied to a fence and the business and pleasures of 
the day commenced. As long as the barrel and basket held out, beer 
was to be had for two cents a glass and cakes for a penny a piece. 
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Between customers the sable merchants had plenty of friendly vis- 
itors, the children, meanwhile, playing about the wagon, or sitting 
quietly in round-eyed wonder at all the glories of the day. With the 
approach of night Dick “geared” his horses and drove slowly home, 
his spirits lightened by the pleasures he had experienced, and his 
pockets full-weighted with big copper pennies: He would now have 
pocket-money for all his needs for months to come, and some to 
drop in the black bag each Sunday morning at church when the dea- 
con passed it in the gallery, which Dick always did with a most 
reverential bow. 


The Revolution in New Jersey throws interesting light upon the relations 
between whites and blacks. Our information is all too scanty but some bits 
that we have are significant. It would seem that not a few slaves of New 
Jersey fought in the Revolution in places of their masters, in some cases being 
purchased for their substitute values. Among the papers of the State Histor- 
ical Society Library is to be seen an affidavit of a slave, Samuel Sutphin, who 
was purchased by Casper Berger from a Mr. Bogart to take Berger’s place 
and serve in his stead during the war. When the war was over, the slave 
returned to the peace time service of his new master. How many slaves did 
military service in the Revolution it is impossible to say. In Washington’s 
army at the battle of Monmouth were 700 colored men, a goodly proportion 
of which must have been recruited from New Jersey, slave or free. 

Immediately after the Revolution an interesting form of manumission is 
found. Slaves that had become the property of the State through the confisca- 
tion of Tory estates were granted theix freedom by special acts of the Legis- 
lature. In recognition of past services to the State or Federal cause the 
negroes were given their freedom. 


Abolition of Slavery in New Jersey—These acts of emancipation 
came at a time when the movement for abolition in New Jersey was already 
in full swing. The movement had roots that ran far back but it was at the 
time of the Revolution that public opinion gave it hearty support. In fact it 
was in no small degree a product of the Revolution. The truth is that interest 
in the Revolution has been so largely political and military, and for many 
patriotic and genealogical, that its far reaching social aspects have been little 
comprehended. The fact is that one of the most significant chapters in the 
history of the abolition of slavery in the United States is the American Revo- 
lution. The practical result was the abolition of slavery in all the states north 
of Maryland. 

Tracing the anti-slavery movements in New Jersey from the beginning: 
The earliest argument against slavery was an economic one—the unprofit- 
able or less profitable character of it. It is an argument that never ceased 
to be used as long as slavery existed in the United States. It first gained legal 
expression in New Jersey in 1714 when a statute was adopted putting a duty 
of £10 on every slave imported for sale. The object was to stimulate the 
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a 
immigration of white servants who it was thought would better ser 
colony. Becoming free at the end of the periods of their indentures th 
become dependable elements in the colony. However, in 1721, this pr 
was permitted to expire and, though from time to time bills seeking to 
establish an import duty came before the Legislature, it was not until - 
that such became law. In 1769 a more comprehensive law was adopted th: 
remained in force to the end of the colonial period. The arguments advanc 
in the Assembly during the half century and more since 1714 were ma 
apparently economic grounds. During this period manumission was 
mitted by law but the concern of the makers of law was in guaranteein; 
community against the burden of maintaining the freedmen. So the act 
1714 also provided that the master must provide security against a cost to the 
community. Similarly, the law of 1769 said that “slaves may be manumitted, | 
if a surety bond of 200 pounds be paid.” etsy. 

Although the acts of 1767 and 1769 appear to have been put through wit h 
economic arguments there seems little doubt that the Assembly was held 
line by pressure from the Friends among whom a strong abolition movem 
had been going on. A new factor had come into the situation—a moral areu-_ 
ment. In 1773 the Assembly received several petitions praying that further — 
importation of slaves might be prohibited and that manumission might 
made more easy. In consequence two bills were introduced. At the same time — 
a new note was struck in petitions from the counties of Cumberland, Burling- 
ton, Monmouth, Essex, Middlesex and Hunterdon, “setting forth the evils a 
arising from human slavery.” So keen was this moral concern that the bill 
favoring manumission aroused great interest while its companion, laying a _ 
prohibitory duty on slaves imported, never got beyond its second reading. __ 

The year 1773 may well be taken as publicly marking the beginnings of y 
abolition in New Jersey. If credit is to be given to an individual for his turn y " 
of affairs in New Jersey it is to be given to John Woolman, who had died in | ’ 
the preceding year of small-pox while in England where he had journeyed in — o 
the interest of abolishing the slave trade in America. Few men in the history 
of New Jersey have laid such substantial claim upon the affections of men as 
has Woolman. Little is known of his personal life but his Journal remains 
today one of the great pieces of American literature. For its beauty of expres- 
sion, sensitiveness of spirit and fine idealism it has no superior. He early 
sensed, and in advance of his day, the fundamental evil of slavery. When 
twenty-three years of age he said to his employer, who had asked him to write 
a bill of sale for a negro whom he had sold, “I believe slave-keeping to be a 
practice inconsistent with the Christian religion.” Woolman saw that slavery 
violated the sacredness of personality. “Liberty was the natural right of all 
men equally,” he said some years later. 

In the course of his life Woolman travelled extensively. He travelled 
among the Quakers of New Jersey and Pennsylvania but he also travelled into 
New England and the South. Slave-holding by Quakers weighed heavily — 
upon him. In 1754 he published “Some Considerations on the Keeping of 
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Negroes” in which he contends that slaveholding is contrary to Scripture. . 
Largely because of his appeal, the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting voted that the 
Christian injunction to do to others as we would that others should do to 
us “should induce Friends who held slaves to set them at liberty, making a 
Christian provision for them.” In 1759 Woolman journeyed among Friends 
studying conditions and, in the Yearly Meeting of that year, he urged the 
members of the Society “to labor against buying and keeping slaves.” He 
made constant visits among slaveholders, since, as he said, he “had felt a 
drawing in the mind to this said work.” It was chiefly through Woolman’s 
work that the Society of Friends, by the end of the Colonial period, made 
slaveholding a bar to membership in the Society. In 1776 the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting directed the subordinate meetings to “deny the right of mem- 
bership to such as persisted in holding their fellowmen as property.” The 
Society of Friends stood far in advance of any other religious group on the 
matter of slavery. 

It was the influence of the Friends that gave interest to the discussion of 
the bills before the Assembly of 1773 providing for the prohibition of further 
slave importations and for easier manumission. In 1775 a strong anti-slavery 
petition came before the Legislature praying that it “pass an act to set free all 
the slaves now in the Colony.” This was signed by fifty-two inhabitants of 
Chesterfield in Burlington County. Others than Friends were coming to 
favor emancipation but the Friends were the most anti-slavery force in 
New Jersey down to the Revolution. Other forces then came into the situa- 
tion and gave further speed to the movement. 

The conflict with England was productive of a great moral and philo- 
sophical enthusiasm. This had found supreme expression in the Declaration 
of Independence. “All men are created equal,” and “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, . . . among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Did this mean that black men were the equals 
of white men and equally endowed by their Creator? Men with logical minds 
or benevolent hearts said so. James Otis, herald of the new era while he 
sounded the keynote of the Revolution, at the same time pleaded the cause 
of the slave. Later he said “The colonists are by the law of nature free born, 
so indeed all men are, white or black.”15 

Could Americans with good grace fight England to gain their freedom 
and at the same time deny freedom to the enslaved blacks? Rhode Island said 
“no” as she passed, in 1774, a law providing that slaves thereafter brought 
into the Colony should be free. She stated her reason: “Whereas the inhab- 
itants of America are generally engaged in the preservation of their own 
rights and liberties, among which that of personal freedom must be considered 
as the greatest, and as those who are desirous of enjoying all the advantages 
of liberty themselves should be willing to extend personal liberty to others,” 
ere.** 

15 Locke, M. S.: Anti-Slavery in America, 1619-1808, p. 49. : 
16 Jameson, J. F.: The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, 
PP. 35, 36. 
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It was not an unalloyed moral enthusiasm that worked to the ad 
of the slave during the Revolution. There was also the element of fe 
that if we denied to the slave freedom while we fought to gain it for ¢ 
selves, our own battles might be in vain. Said Dr. Rush, in 1773, “N 
crimes require national punishment. This evil of slaveholding canno 
with impunity, unless God shall cease to be just or merciful.” A year 
the Rev. Nathaniel Niles in a sermon at N ewbury, Massachusetts, said, “I 
we not fear that the law of retaliation is about to be executed on us? 
What reason can we urge why our oppression shall not be repaid in 

. . Let us either cease to enslave our fellowmen, or else let us cease 
complain of those that enslave us.’”’17 

This mixture of a sense of fear and Revolutionary philosophy is found 
in New Jersey. In the words of John Cooper we read: 


- as tyranny is the accursed thing against which we have 
waged war, how can we hope to prevail against our enemies whilst _ 
we ourselves are tyrants, holding thousands of our fellow creatures 
in slavery under us? 

The Lord did not leave it in doubt with Joshua what was the 
reason they could not succeed ; he told him in plain terms the reason 
was because they had also transgressed his covenant—they had “the 
accursed thing” among them. And if the Lord is still the same God, 
deciding the controversies amongst men upon the same principles, 
then, although Britain may have transgressed his covenant in en- 
deavoring to enslave us, if we are not only also, but equally in the — 
transgression, by holding the Africans and their posterity in slavery, 
how can we expect he will decide in our favor, unless we recede 
from such transgression? . . . Can we imagine our prayers to 
Almighty God will meet with his approbation, or in the least degree 
tend to procure us relief from the hand of oppression, whilst the 
groans of our slaves are continuually ascending mingled with 
them? . 

. And if we keep our present slaves in bondage, and only 
enact laws that their posterity shall be free, we save that part of our 
tyranny and gain of oppression, which to us, the present generation, 
is of the most value . . . and I fear our reward. . . will be the 
vengeance of Heaven. . . .178 


Governor Livingston breathed freely the air of the Revolution as he 
asked the New Jersey Assembly in 1778 to provide for the manumission of 
slaves. The Assembly took no action but asked the Governor to withdraw his 
request. He did so but asserting that he intended with all his power “to push 
the matter until it is effected, being convinced that the practice is utterly incon- 
sistent with the principles of Christianity and humanity; and in Americans 
who have almost idolized liberty, peculiarly odious and disgraceful.18 One 


17 Locke: op. ctt., pp. 50, 60. 
17a New Jersey Archives, and Ser., IV (newspaper extracts, IV, 1779-80), pp. 651, 652. 
18 Bancroft, George: History of the United S tates, V, p. 411. 
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student of the emancipation of. slaves in New Jersey thinks that the inaction 


of the Assembly in 1778 was due to her people being too engrossed in the 
_ problem of their own self-preservation and the establishment of a new gov- 
ernment to permit their altruistic motives full play.19 In any case the return 
of peace in 1783 saw a renewal of anti-slavery activity. 

An initial episode in this renewal, as the tale has been told, was of dra- 
matic character—Dr. Bloomfield’s emancipation of his slaves. In 1783, Wood- 
bridge made elaborate preparations for the celebration of the first Fourth of 
July since independence. An ox had been roasted for a public feast, a plat- 
form erected for speeches, and, decked out in gala attire, the crowd entered 
into the spirit of the occasion. In this setting, Dr. Bloomfield, father of Joseph 
Bloomfield who was later to be Governor of New Jersey from 1803 to 1812, 
mounted the platform with his fourteen male and female slaves and took his 
stand in the center with seven on his right and seven on his left. Then step- 
ping a little in front of them he made an address upon the subject of slavery 
in which he spoke of the incongruity of a celebration of American freedom 
while part of the population remained in servitude. At the conclusion of his 
speech he pointed to his slaves and said, “From this day these are emancipated 
and free, absolved from all servitude to me or my posterity.’’29 

A society for promoting the abolition of slavery was formed in New 
Jersey in 1786. A constitution adopted in 1793 provides for annual meetings 
of members from the whole State and semi-annual county meetings. Its pre- 
amble reflected the philosophy of the Revolution as it declared “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” to be “universal rights of men.” Membership 
in the society was not large but its members were able men and it played an 
influential part in obtaining the passage of laws for the gradual abolition of 
slavery and in securing in the courts such rights for slaves as the laws gave 
them. The aims of the society were moderate, seeking a gradual rather than a 
radical solution of the problem. Its president in 1804 declared that it was not 
“to be wished, much less expected, that sudden and general emancipation 
should take place.’”’ True policy, he said, was to “steadily pursue the best 
means of lessening, and by temperate steps, of finally extinguishing the evil.” 

The first anti-slavery legislation in New Jersey after the Revolution was 
a law of 1786 directed against importation of slaves and providing for manu- 
mission without security. More drastic legislation was adopted in 1788. Anti- 
slavery petitions, the activities of abolition societies and the steady pressure 
of the Friends had brought about these acts and were to finally secure the 
passage of the Abolition Law of 1804. Petitioners from Morris and Essex 
counties in 1790 prayed for abolition. The Assembly committee at the time 
hesitated to go so far but ventured the opinion that there would be no slaves 
left in the State by the end of a generation. But petitions continued to come 
in. Action was nearly secured in 1798 which would have given freedom to 


19 Gardner, D. H.: The Emancipation of Slaves in New Jersey, Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, IX, No. 1, p. ro. 
20 Mary R. Thomas in the New Brunswick Sunday Times, July 4, 1926, p. 10. 
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all children of slaves born in the future upon reaching the age of 
eight. 

By the end of the eighteenth century every State north of the Masot 
Dixon line had provided for either absolute or gradual abolition of its } 
excepting New Jersey. New Jersey finally acted in 1804 when a law Dp 
ing for gradual abolition was passed. Every child born of a slave ae | 


one years if a eis During such periods of time ‘the master’s rigs t 
services of the child were essentially not different than if it were a slave 
such services were transferable property. The law required that the master 
file a birth certificate for every such child. These provisions might put a con- 
siderable burden upon an owner of slaves who could anticipate but small 
return from such children though many years of care and expense woul en 
put upon him. This objection was met by requiring that the owner of the 

mother must maintain the child for one year but after that period he might — 
abandon it. It thereby became a charge, as a pauper, upon the township or 
county, to be bound out by the overseers of the poor. This provision resulted , 
in an unexpected drain upon the treasury and not a little fraud. After trying A 
out amendments, in 1811, it was repealed. 

In 1844 New Jersey adopted a new constitution. In a Bill of Rights. i 
said, “all men are by nature free and independent, and have certain inalien- — 
able rights, among which are those of enj oying and defending life and liberty, 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, and of pursuing and obtaining a 
safety and happiness.” Did this free all slaves in the State? A similar pro-- i, 
vision in the Massachusetts constitution of 1780 had Jed to a court decision 
abolishing slavery in that State. The New Jersey court on the other hand in’) cm 
1845 said that the constitution of 1fa did not abolish slavery, that the pro- 
vision was not designed to apply to “man in his private, individual or domestic _ 
capacity ; or to define his individual rights or interfere with his domestic rela- 
tions, or his individual condition.” 

The Court of New Jersey hereby lagged behind public opinion but its 
decision had but two years to stand. In 1846 slavery in New Jersey was finally 
terminated by law. It did not mean, however, full freedom for the newly 
freed men. The slave became an apprentice bound to serve his present master 
or “executors or administrators until discharged.” On the other hand “an 
apprentice shall not be discharged unless he desires to be.” Whether because 
of the wishes of masters or apprentices there were still in 1860 a remnant in 
servitude—eighteen slaves as listed in the National census. 

The New Jersey law would say eighteen apprentices but the line between 
apprentice and slave was a pretty thin one. Nevertheless, the law of 1846 con- 
ferred additional rights upon the slave. He could not now be sold without his _ 
permission and a written bill of sale signed by himself. The courts now , a 
afforded him larger redress under the law for servants. The greatest gain in % 
the new law was “that all children born to negro apprentices shall be abso- : 
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lutely free from birth and not subject to any manner of service whatsoever.” 
The master was obligated, however, to support such children until they were 
six years of age, after which time, if the parents could not take care of them, 
they might be bound out to the overseers of the poor. 


New Jersey and the National Issue of Slavery—Between 1804, when 
New Jersey provided for the gradual emancipation of its slaves, and 1846, 
when she technically terminated it, slavery had become, in the United States, 
the greatest public issue. The invention of the cotton gin in 1793 provided a 
contraption which made short-fibered cotton a profitable crop. Here was a 
raw material which the factories of old and New England could not get too 
much of. Thus cotton became the root of the civilization of the South. It 
motivated the southern frontier movement; it built the wealth and the civil- 
ization of the South. 

But cotton had a greater significance. Its role was no less than to give 
dynamic to the whole economic life of the United States during the middle 
period of our history—the period between the second war with England and 
our Civil War. The essence of that period was swift and revolutionary 
change—change in our economic, social and political life and change in our 
philosophies. The period saw the development of three economic sections. 
The East espoused the industrial revolution with a vengeance, setting up the 
new machines and building factories with capital which the war of 1812 had 
driven from the sea. The West, between the Alleghanies and the Missouri, 
gathered to itself the flooding stream of men and women seeking free lands 
and opportunity and set up an agrarian empire. The South, with its staple 
crop, set up the “cotton kingdom.” Thts arose within the United States three 
diverse sections. But no one of them lived its life alone and the economic and 
political history of the period was one in which each was making profitable 
adjustments with the other two sections and all were trying to live under one 
political roof. 

The key to the economic interrelationships of these three sections was 
cotton. Cotton was the great staple with a seemingly inexhaustible market 
and the South devoted its energies to little else. Much of the food supply for 
its plantations it bought from the West which it paid for with drafts on 
Eastern banks. With the credits thus acquired by the West, that section bought 
manufactured goods from the East, which also sold the products of its 
factories into the South. Thus did the three sections of the country establish 
a course of triangular trade to the mutual advantage of each and the cotton 
staple was the key to the whole. Cotton, moreover, figured enormously in 
foreign trade. In 1791, the total export of cotton had been 200,000 pounds, 
by 1803 it was 40,000,000. Hardly a year passed down to 1860 that cotton 
did not more than equal in value all other American exports, at times doubling 
all others in value. The census of 1860 reveals a crop of 2,300,000,000 
pounds, which was three-quarters of the world output. 

On closer examination, one concludes that the North got an unduly large 
share of the profits of this scheme. In addition to providing the South with 
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manufactures it gathered the middle-man’ s profits on te 
tions, and made handsome profits out of the transporting, 
and pees which it conducted: for the South. After ee 


What was more natural than that cotton should be king? And so it a 
a generation the cotton planters ran the government. They elected presid 


at the bottom of this Cotton Kingdom lay a blighting force—slavery, 1 
time was to split the country into two sections and ultimately lead t 
That is a long story which has no place in this book. Our concern | 
extends only to New Jersey’s attitude toward the issue. 
It was about 1830 that slavery was sharply injected into our HF 
thinking by William Lloyd Garrison.21 From that date the North began t 
more active shaping of an abolitionist program and the South a philoso; y 0 


In 1787 Congress excluded slavery from the new territory north 
Ohio River and west to the Mississippi. Three years earlier Thomas Jeffers: 
had proposed that slavery be excluded from all the West, south of the Oh 
as well as north. This proposal failed of adoption for the lack of a single v 0 
That vote might have been obtained but for the absence from Congress of 
of New Jersey’s delegates, and, wrote the late Austin Scott, had not “ill 
kept him at home that day the history of this country might have been who 
changed.?? This conclusion seems doubtful to the present writer but it aff 
an interesting speculation. The fact is that the United States, as they emerg 
from the Revolution, came to be divided by the Maryland- -Pennsylv: 
boundary line and by the Ohio River into two parts—slave and free. 

The first sharp political conflict over slavery developed over the admis- 
sion of Missouri. On that occasion the New Jersey Assembly passed resol 
tious protesting against the admission of Missouri as a slave State. In a 
stand the ethical motive played some part, no doubt, but economic and polit ‘,: 
ical motives seem to have been uppermost.23 

In 1824 the New Jersey Assembly drew up a set of resolutions and sub- _ 
mitted them to the Legislatures of the other states. They urged the emancipa- 
tion of all slaves and offered a plan for its accomplishment. The chief feature _ 
of the plan was foreign colonization. Moreover, inasmuch as the evil of slav- 
ery was national, the “duties and burdens of removing it” ought to be borne 2 

by all the people and by all the States of the Union.24 


j 

21 Garrison founded his newspaper, the Liberator, in 1831. 

22 A Highway of the Nation in Semi-Centennial Celebration of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, p. 174. Cf. von Holst: Constitutional and Political History of the — 
United States, I, p. 287. Dr. Scott cites no authority for the illness of the New Jersey — 
member or for knowing how he would have voted kad he been present. For vote on ther 
question see Journals of Congress, April 19, 1784, pp. 08, 90. 

23 Assembly Journal, January 13-19, 1820; Tee Gia New Jersey Historical 
Society, IX, 20. 

24 Assembly Journal, November 23, 1824. 
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The Mexican War thrust slavery again into the forefront of American. 
politics. A vast domain was added to American territory in consequence of 
the war and the question arose, what was to be the status of slavery within it? 
While that question was before Congress, the New Jersey Legislature resolved 
“that the Senators and Representatives from New Jersey in Congress be 
requested to use their best efforts to secure the exclusion forever of slavery or 
involuntary servitude from any territory thereafter annexed to the United 
States, except as a punishment for crime.”?5 Somewhat similar resolutions, 
only stronger, were adopted two years later.?6 

' As time went on, however, and slavery became more and more the major 
issue in politics, it cannot be said that New Jersey was conspicuous for its 
anti-slavery position. In 1844 when slavery for the first time occupied the 
central place in a presidential election, Theodore Frelinghuysen, one of Jer- 
sey’s distinguished sons, who was the running mate of Henry Clay in that 
contest, had no severe words for slavery. The exigencies of politics cautioned 
silence. And in 1860, when Lincoln was elected President, New Jersey was 
the only Northern State that did not give its entire vote for him; in 1864 she 
gave her whole vote against him. 

This was not due to absence of anti-slavery leaders. We have already 
observed the work of John Woolman with the Friends of New Jersey and 
beyond and its significance for abolition in the eighteenth century. New Jer- 
sey was to contribute another whose rdle was on the national stage. This was 
Benjamin Lundy, the most interesting figure in the cause of the slave before 
Garrison, who came under his influence as a disciple to become, in time, 
master. Lundy was born a New Jersey Quaker, but later was a resident of 
several slave States. He began in 1815 the organization of anti-slavery soci- 
eties, several of them in southern States. In 1821 he founded an abolition 
paper, The Genius of Universal Emancipation. Garrison later said of him, 
“His heart is of gigantic size. Every inch of him is alive with power. . 
Within a few months he has travelled about twenty-four hundred miles, of 
which upwards of sixteen hundred were performed on foot! during which 
time he has held nearly fifty public meetings.”®7 The number of anti-slavery 
societies increased greatly under the labors of Lundy and it is not too much 
to say that he was the originator of the abolitionist movement of the North. 

If New Jersey played but a minor part in the anti-slavery crusade 
between 1830 and 1860 it was not for the lack of a fine tradition; it was due 
primarily to the fact that she was caught in the economics of the “Cotton 
Kingdom.” That story is to be found in the character of the trade relations 
already suggested above. The economic development of the Eastern States 
rested in large measure in the ability to sell the products of their factories to 
the South. New Jersey lay at the heart of the industrial East. The history of 
the city of Newark amply illustrates. 

25 Seventy-first Legislature, Third Session, Statutes, p. 188. February 16, 1847. 


26 Seventy-third Legislature, Fifth Session, Statutes, p. 334. March 2, 1849. 
27 W. P. and F. J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, I, p. 92. 
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Early in the nineteenth century, Southern planters in their nor 
neys were impressed by the fine shoes made in Newark. That was t e | 
ning of a shoe trade which increasingly shod the feet of whites and blac 
the cotton belt until Newark became a household word throughout the § 
Shoes were but a single item, though an important one; great quanti 
clothing, carriages, harnesses and saddlery were bought from N ewark work 
shops which achieved reputations for excellence in strength, style, fin 
beauty.28 

In Joseph Atkinson’s “History of Newark” is told the story of a merc 
who took a lot of carriages into the South. Reaching his destination he 
a fair in operation. The arrival of this cargo of carriages aroused the 
ousy of competitors who attempted to protect their interests by sprea 


all of which pulsated with the beat of the plantation pulse. Naturally the 
the prosperity of the South was of concern to New Jersey business interests. 
Naturally also the ambitions of merchants conflicted with the ideas of abo. 
tionists. Young lawyers who wanted wealthy clients found it good policy 
expound their humanitarianism upon Northern causes, and preachers of ci 
churches found enough to preach about without offending the pillars of t 
church with abolitionist doctrine. This is not only good psychology but evi- | 
dence enough exists to establish the attitude of the city churches of New a 
Jersey upon the slavery question. Bes | 

A review of the sermon literature in New Jersey in the generation before 
the Civil War is striking for its lack of zeal in the abolitionist cause. New ‘a 
Jersey preachers did not go so far as to call slavery a divine institution 
entrusted by God to the South for safe keeping as did the Rey. Benjamin M. — 
Palmer of New Orleans but their stand was not calculated to antagonize the 


South. A sermon of the Rev. John C. Rankin of Basking Ridge, January 4, * 
1861, illustrates. In it he said: . 


I am no advocate of slavery ; I have always been opposed to it, 
and have never desired to see it extended or perpetuated as a system. 
Would that there were not a slave in the land or in the world! But 
the fact is that it does exist, and the North has not treated it as she 
should. The South has reason to be aggrieved. They are aggrieved | 
very deeply. My own blood boils within me as I think of the wrongs 
that have been heaped upon them, and are threatened against them. 
I do not wonder at their resentment. Four billions worth of property 
is jeopardized by this agitation, and in addition to that of the peace— 
aye, the life of every family is endangered. We do not realize it 


28 Shaffer, Leon: Business Relations of Newark with the South to 1861, (in MS.). 
29 Atkinson, Joseph: History of Newark, p. 294. 
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here, but still, my friends, they feel it keenly there. These wretched 
Northern Abolitionists stand at a distance, and witha fiendish malig- 
nity, cloaked under a hypocritical garb of benevolence, feel that it is 
fun to scatter fire-brands and death over fifteen States of the Union; 
but they who dwell on the soil have to look the danger in the face. 
And they do... . . 

. . . New Jersey, thank God, has hitherto taken no part in 
these agitations. New Jersey, and I am proud to stand upon her soil, 
to count myself one of her citizens, has always been one of the most 
conservative and patriotic States of the Union. Long may she enjoy 
the honors of her devotion! And may her example be felt on all 
@round. ... . 


In February, 1848, an anti-slavery lecturer complained that in Newark 
five clergymen refused to give notices from their pulpits regarding his lec- 
tures. The Rev. Samuel B. How, pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church 
of New Brunswick from 1832 to 1863 gave comfort to the slave holder in an 
argument before the General Synod of his church, October, 1855, published 
a year later under the title “Slave-holding Not Sinful.” With the labored 
exigesis of the day he devoted well over a hundred pages to establish his 
point. Did not Abraham, with whom God had made a covenant, hold slaves and 
was he not “called the friend of God?” Dr. How found another strong argu- 
ment in the case of Hagar, a fugitive slave of Abraham. When she fled from 
Sarah, the angel of the Lord said unto her, “Return to thy mistress, and sub- 
mit thyself under her hands.”° To the argument the New Testament contrib- 
uted the story of Onesimus, a slave who ran away from his master Philemon. 
Coming under the influence of Saint Paul that apostle sent him back to his 
master. And it could be pointed out that Christ had not preached against 
slavery. Was it not presumption then for the men of Dr. How’s day to say 
that slavery was sinful? Reading his Bible, he said it was not. 

The Presbyterian Church, in which Dr. How had had his training (he had 
graduated from the Princeton Seminary) was particularly conservative and 
the New Jersey Synod (Old School) was especially so. Whereas economic 
pressure no doubt contributed to this, an additional factor was the attitude of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary from which over half of the Presbyterian 
ministers of New Jersey came. After surveying the lives and writings of the 
great men who made up the Seminary faculty one concludes that while these 
men were not advocates of the slave system they diligently avoided its dis- 
cussion and, while the humanitarian spirit of the North was laying the train 
for the freedom of the slave, Princeton Seminary and its graduates played 
little part in the movement.*! The fact that a substantial number of South- 
erners were always present in the student body may have had something to do 
with this attitude of the Seminary, but a more fundamental explanation is to 


30 Genesis 16:6-9. ; bai wg 
31 Professor Royal F. Nichols in a Master’s thesis in manuscript in the Rutgers 


University library amply establishes this conclusion. It is consonant with the author’s 
findings in the study of the attitude of the Presbyterian Church toward American slavery. 
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be found in the general character of the Presbyterian Church (Old | 
in the years before the Civil War. ‘neue 


In conclusion, the stand taken by New Jersey on slavery as : 
tion in the life of the Nation was one guided in large measure by 
in the economic scheme of things, in which the developing industri 
the State in large part depended upon the continued prosperity of t 
owning planters of the South. Consequently, abolitionism that woul 
the labor system of the South or lead to secession of the South fr 
Union with a probable free trade system with England made no appea 
the pocket sense of New Jersey’s industrialists. The distinctly agrari 
tions of the State contributed the chief support to anti-slavery. 
revealed in the election of 1860. | 
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